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THE 


SPEECHES 

OF 

AJAX  AND  ULYSSES : 

FROM    THE  THIRTEENTH  BOOK  OF 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES* 

JL  he  chiefs  were  fet,  thefoldiers  crowned  the 

field  : 
To  thefe  the  mafler  of  the  fevenfold  (liield 
tJpftarted  fierce  :  and  kindled  with  difdain, 
Eager  to  fpeak,  unable  to  contain 

*  The  INIetamorphofes  (as  well  as  the  Fafti  of  Ovid)  have  pre- 
ferved,  it  muft  be  owned,  many  curious  particulars  of  ancient 
hifiiory,  philofophy,  and  mythology.  For  Ovid  was  a  great  and. 
learned  antiquarian,  which  from  the  levity  and  fportivenefs  of 
fome  of  his  poems,  one  would  not  fufped.  An  old  French  tranf- 
latorofOvid,  Thomas  Vallois,  called  the  Metamorphofes,  the 
Bible  of  the  poets;  his  work  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  black  letter, 
1523.  The  Abbe  Banier  publiHied  a  magrnficent  etlition  in  4to. 
4  vols.  I7C7,  with  hiftorical  and  mythological  illullrations. — 
Benferade  made  a  kind  of  travellie  of  Ovid  in  Rondeaux,  printed 
in  4to.  with  beautiful  fculptures.  The  Abb^  Bellegarde  tranf- 
latcd  &i  the  fame  time  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  and  the  pious 
Thomas  a  Kempis.  Perhaps  he  was  ordered  by  his  confeflbr  to 
undertake  the  latter  work  as  an  adt  of  penance  ;  .is  Dryden  was 
ordered  by  his  confeiPjr  to  write  the  Hind  and  Panther,  as  an 
expiation  for  having  written  the  Spanilh  Friar. 

Dr.  Joseph  Wauton, 

VOL.  IV,  B 
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His  boiling  rage,  he  roird  his  eyes  around       5 
The  {bore,  and  Grecian  galUes  hal'd  a-ground. 
Then  ftretching  out  his  hands,  O  Jove,  he  cry'dj 
Muft  then  ourcaufe  before  the  tieet  be  try'd  ? 
And  dares  Ulyfles  for  the  prize  contend, 
In  fight  of  M'hat  he  durft  not  once  defend  ?    10 
But  bafely  fled,  that  memorable  day, 
AVhen  I  from  Hector's  bands  redeem'd  the  flam- 
ing prey. 
So  much  'tis  fafer  at  the  noily  bar 
With  words  to  flourifh,  than  engage  in  war. 
By  different  methods  we  maintain'd  our  right,  15 
Nor  am  I  made  to  talk,  nor  he  to  fight.  , 

In  bloody  fields  I  labour  to  be  great'^ 
His  arms  are  afmooth  tongue,  and  foft  deceit. 
Nor  need  I  fpeak  my  deeds,  for  thole  you  fee  ; 
The  fun  and  day  are  witneffes  for  me.  20 

Let  him  who  fights  unfeen  relate  his  own, 
And  vouch  the  iiient  ftars,  and  confcious  moon. 
Great  is  the  prize  demanded,  I  confefs. 
But  fuch  an  abje6l  rival  makes  it  lefs. 
That  gift,  thole  honours,  he  but  hop'd  to  gain, 
Can  leave  no  room  for  Ajax  to  be  vain  :  26 

Lofmg  he  wins,  becaufe  his  name  will  be 
Ennobled  by  defeat,  who  durfl  contend  with  me. 
Were  mine  own  valour  queftion'd,  yet  my  blood 
Without  that  plea  vvould  make  my  title  good  rso 
My  fire  was  Telamon,  whofe  arms,  employed 
With  Hercules,  thefe  Trojan  walls  dellroyVi ; 
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And  who  before,  with  Jaforijfent  from  Greece, 
In  the  firft  (hip  brought  home  the  golden  fleece  : 
Great  Telamon  from  ^Eacus  derives  8  5 

His  birth  (the  inquifitor  of  guilty  lives 
Infhades  below;  where  Sifyph  us,  whofe  fon 
This  thief  is  thought,  rolls  up  the  reftlefs  heavy 

Hone,) 
JuftiEacus  the  king  of  gods  above 
Begot :  thus  Ajax  is  the  third  from  Jove.       40 
Kor  Ihould  I  feek  advantage  from  my  line, 
Unlefs  (Achilles)  it  were  mixVl  with  thine  : 
As  next  of  kin  Achilles'  arms  I  claim  ; 
This  fellow  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 
Upon  our  ftock,  and  the  Siiyphian  feed  45 

By  fraud  and  theft  afferts  his  father's  breed. 
Then  muft  I  lofe  thefe  arms,  becaufe  I  came 
To  fight  uncall'd,  a  voluntary  name  ?  - 
Nor  fliunn'd  the  caufe,  but  off^er'd  you  my  aid. 
While  he  long  lurking  was  to  war  betray 'd  r  50 
Forc'd  to  the  field  he  came,  but  in  the  rear  ; 
And  feign'd  difl:ra6lion  to  conceal  his  fear: 
Till  one  more  cunning  caught  him  in  the  fnare, 
(111  for  himfelf)  and  dragged  him  into  war. 
Now  let  a  hero's  arms  a  coward  vefl, 
And  he,  who  fliunn'd  all  honours,  gain  the  befl ; 
And  let  me  fland  excluded  from  my  right,       57 
Robb'd  of  my  kinfman's  arms,    who  firll   ap- 
pear'd  in  fight. 
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Better  for  us,  at  home  he  had  remained, 
Had  it  been  true  the  madneis  which  he  feigned, 
Or  fo  behev'd  ;  the  lefs  had  been  our  fliame,    61 
The  lefs  his  counfell'd  crime,  which  brands  the 

Grecian  name ; 
Nor  Philo6letes  had  been  left  inclos'd 
In  a  bare  ifle,  to  wants  and  pains  exposed, 
Where  to  the  rocks,  with  folitary  groans,       65 
His  fuff'rings  and  our  bafenefs  he  bemoans ; 
And  wiflies  (fo  may  heav'n  his  wifli  fulfil) 
The  due  reward  to  him  who  caused  his  ill. 
Now  he,  with  us  to  Troy's  deflru6lion  fworn. 
Our  brother  of  the  war,  by  whom  are  borne  79 
Alcides'  arrows,  pent  in  narrow  bounds. 
With  cold  and  hunger  pinch'd,  and  pain'd  with 

wounds. 
To  find  him  food  and  clothing,  mufl:  employ 
Againft  the  birds  the  fliafts  due  to  the    fate  of 

Troy. 
Yet  flill  he  lives,  and  lives  from  treafon  free,  75 
Becaufe  he  left  Ulyfies'  company  : 
Poor  Palamede  might  wilh,  fo  void  of  aid 
Rather  to  have  been  left,  than  fo  to  death  be- 
trayed. 
The  coward  bore  the  man  immortal  fpite, 
W  ho  ftiam'd  him  out  of  madnefs  into  fight :     so 
Nor  daring  otherwife  to  vent  his  hate, 
Accus'd  him  firfl  of  treafon  to  the  flate ; 
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And  then,  for  proof,  produced  the  golden  ilore 
Himfelf  had  hidden  in  his  tent  before  : 
Thus  of  two  champions  he  deprived  our  holt,    S5 
By  exile  one,  and  one  by  treafon  lofl. 
Thus  fights  Ulyffes,  thus  his  fame  extends, 
A  formidable  man,  but  to  his  friends  : 
Great,  for  what  greatnefs  is  in  words  and  found : 
Ev'n  faithful  Neitor  lefs  in  both  is  found  ;     90 
But  that  he  might  without  a  rival  reign. 
He  left  his  faithful  Neftor  on  the  plain  ; 
Forfook  his  friend  ev'n  at  his  utmoft  need, 
Whotir'd  and  tardy,  with  his  wounded  fteed, 
Cry'd  out  for  aid,  and  call'd  him  by  his  name  ; 
But  cowardice  has  neither  ears  nor  fliame  :     96 
Thus  fled  the  good  old  man,  bereft  of  aid. 
And,  for  as  much  as  lay  in  him,  betray'd. 
That  this  is  not  a  fable  forg'd  by  me, 
Like  one  of  his,  an  Ulyffean  lye,  loa 

I  vouch  ev'n  Diomede,  who,  though  his  friend, 
Cannot  that  a6l  excufe,   much  lefs  defend  : 
He  call'd  him  back  aloud,  and  tax'd  his  fear; 
And  fure  enough  he  heard,  but  durft  not  hear. 

The  gods  with  equal  eyes  on  mortals  look  ; 
He  juftly  was  forfaken,  who  forfook  :  io5 

Wanted  that  fuccour  he  refused  to  lend. 
Found  every  fellow  fuch  another  friend  : 
No  wonder,  if  he  roar'd  that  all  might  hear, 
His  elocution  was  increas'd  by  fear:  110 
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I  heard,  I  ran,  I  found  him  out  of  breath. 
Pale,  trembling,    and   half  dead  with   fear   of 

death. 
Though  he  had  judg'd  himfelf  by  his  own  laws, 
And  flood  condemn'd,    I  help'd   the  common 

caufe  : 
With  my  broad  buckler  hid  him  from  the  foe  ; 
(Ev'n  the  flbield  trembled  as  he  lay  below ;)   116 
And  from  impending  fate  the  coward  freed  : 
Good  heav'n  forgive  me  for  fo  bad  a  deed  1 
If  Itill  he  will  perfift,  and  urge  the  ftrife, 
Pirft  let  him  give  me  back  his  forfeit  life  :       i<?o 
Let  him  return  to  that  opprobrious  field  : 
Again  creep  under  my  prote6ling  fhield ; 
Let  him  lie  wounded,  let  the  foe  be  near, 
And  let  his  quivering  heart  confefs  his  fear; 
There  put  him  in  the  very  jaws  of  fate  ;  125 

And  let  him  plead  his  caufe  in  that  eflate  : 
And  yet,  when  fnatch'd  from  death,  w  hen  from 

below 
My  lifted  fliield  I  loos'd,  and  let  him  go. 
Good  heavens,  how  light  he  rofe,  with  what  a 

bound 
He  fprung  from  earth,  forgetful  of  his  wound  : 
How  frefh,  how  eager  then  his  feet  to  ply ; 
Who  had  not  ftrerigth  to  ftand,  had  fpeed  to 

fly  !  132 

He6lor  came  on,  and  brought  the  gods  along; 
Fear  ieiz'd  alike  the  feeble  and  the  ftrong  : 
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Each  Greek  was  an  Ulvdes  ;  fuch  a  dread   135 
Th' approach,  and  cv'n   the    found   of  lIe<5lor 

bred  : 
Him,  fledi'd  with  {laughter,  and  with  conqueli 

crown'd, 
I   met,  and  over-turn'd  him  to  the  ground. 
When  after,  matchlefs  as  he  deem'd  ni  might. 
He  challeno'd  all  our  holt  to  linsle  fioht,       110 
Allejes  were  fix'd  on  me  :  the  lots  were  thrown; 
But  for  your  champion  I  was  wifli'd  alone  : 
Your  vows  were  heard,  we  fought,  and  neither 

yield  ; 
Yet  I  return'd  unvanquifli'd  from  the  field. 
With  Jove  to  friend  th'infulting  Trojan  came, 
And    menaced  us   with    force,    our  tleet   with 

flame  :  146 

Was  it  the  ftrength  of  this  tongue-valiant  lord. 
In  that  black  hour,    that   fav'd    you  from  the 

fword  ; 
Or  was  my  bread  exposed  alone,  to  brave 
A  thoufand  fvvords,  a  thoufand  iliips  to  fave  ?  150 
The  hopes  of  your  return  !  and  can  you  yield, 
For  a  fav'd  fleet,  lefs  than  a  fingle  Oiield  ? 
Think  it  no  boafl:,  O  Grecians,   if  1  deem 
Thefe  arms  want  Ajax,  more  than  Ajax  them  ; 
Or,  I  with  them  an  equal  honour  fhare  ;       i55 
They  honoured  to  be  worn,  and  I  to  wear. 
Will  he  compare  my  courage  with  his  flight  ? 
As  well  he  may  compare  the  day  with  night. 
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Night  is  indeed  the  province  of  his  reign  : 
Yet  all  his  dark  exploits  no  more  contain  160 
Than  a  fpy  taken,  and  a  lleeper  flain  ; 
A  priefl  made  pris'ner,  Pallas  made  a  prey  :  -^ 
But  none  of  all  thefe  aftions  done  by  day  :  (^ 
Nor  ought  of  thefe  was  done,  and   Diomedei 

away. 
If  on  fuch  petty  merits  you  confer  165 

So  vaft  a  prize,  let  each  his  portion  fliare ; 
Make  a  jull  dividend  :  and  if  not  all, 
The  greater  part  to  Diomede  will  fall. 
But  why  for  Ithacus  fuch  arms  as  thofe. 
Who  naked  and  by  night  invades  his  foes  ?     170 
The  glittering  helm  by  moonlight  will  proclaim 
The  latent  robber,  and  prevent  his  game  : 
Nor  could  he  hold  his  tott'ring  head  upright 
Beneath  that  motion,  or  fuftain  the  weight ;  17-^ 
Nor  that  right  arm  could  tofs  the  beamy  lance; 
Much  lefs  the  left  that  ampler  (hield  advance ; 
Pond'rous  with  precious  weight,  and  rough  with 

coft 
Of  the  round  world  in  rifing  gold  embofs'd. 
That  orb  would  ill  become  his  hand  to  wield, 
And  look  as  for  the  gold  he  flole  the  ihield  ;  iso 
Which  fliould  your  error  on  the  wretch  beftow. 
It  would  not  frighten,  but  allure  the  foe : 
Why  afks  he  what  avails  him  not  in  fight. 
And  would  but  cumber  and  retard  his  flight. 
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In  which  his  only  excellence  is  plac'd  ?  186 

You  give  him  death,  that  intercept  his  hafte. 

Add,  that  his  own  is  yet  a  maiden-lliield, 

Nor  the  leaft  dint  has  fuffer'd  in  the  field, 

Guiltlefs  of  fight:    mine  batter'd,  hew'd,  and 
bor'd, 

Worn  out  of  fervice,  muftforfake  his  lord.     190 

What  farther  need  of  words  our  right  to  fcan  ? 

My  arguments  are  deeds,  let  a6iion  fpeak  the 

man. 

Since  from  a  champion's  arms  the  ftrife  arofe, 

So  caft  the  glorious  prize  amid  the  foes  ; 

Then  fend  us  to  redeem  both  arms  and  (liield, 

And  let  him  wear  who  wins  'em  in  the  field.  19^ 

He  faid  :  a  murmur  from  the  multitude, 
Or  fomewhat  like  a  ftifled  fliout,  enfu'd  : 
Till  from  his  feat  arofe  Laertes'  fon, 
Look'd  down  awhile,  and  paus'd  ere  he  begun; 
Then  to  the  expelling  audience  rais'd  his  look, 
And  not  without  prepar'd  attention  fpoke  :     202 
Soft  was  his  tone,  and  fober  was  his  face  ; 
A6lion  his  words,  and  words  his  a6lion  grace. 

If  heaven,  my  lords,  had  heard  our  common 
pray'r,  205 

Thefe  arms  had  caus'd  no  quarrel  for  an  heir  ; 
Still  great  Achilles  had  his  own  poflefs'd. 
And  we  with  great  Achilles  had  been  blefs'd. 
Butfince  hard  fate,  and  heaven's  fevere  decree. 
Have  ravifh'd  him  away  from  you  and  me,    210 
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(At  this  he  figh'd,  and  wip'd  his  eyes,  and  drew, 
Orfeem'd  to  draw,  fome  drops  of  kindly  dew) 
AVho  better  can  fucceed  Achilles  loft. 
Than  he  who  gave  Achilles  to  your  hoft  ? 
This  only  I  requeft,  that  neither  he  215 

May  gain,  by  being  what  he  feems  to  be, 
A  ftupid  thing,  nor  I  may  lofe  the  prize, 
By  having  fenfe,  which  heav'n  to  him  denies  : 
Since,  great  or  fmall,  the  talent  I  enjoy 'd 
Was  ever  in  the  corrmon  caufe  employed  :       220 
Nor  let  my  wit,  and  wonted  eloquence, 
Which  often  has  been  us'd  in  your  defence 
And  in  my  own,  this  only  time  be  brought 
To  bear  againft  myfelf,  and  deem'd  a  fault. 
Make  not  a  crime,   where  nature  made  it  none  ; 
For  every  man  may  freely  ufe  his  own.  22G 

The  deeds  of  Ions  defcended  anceilors 
Are  but  by  grace  of  imputation  ours. 
Theirs  in  effect  :   but  fince  he  draws  his  line 
From  Jove,  and  feems  to  plead  a  right  divine  ; 
From  Jove,  like  him,  I  claim  my  pedigree,    231 
And  am  defcended  in  the  fame  degree  : 
My  fire  Laertes  was  Arcefms'  heir, 
Arcefius  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  : 
No  pariclde,  no  banidi'd  man,  is  known         23S 
In  all  my  line  :  let  him  excufe  his  own. 
Hermes  ennobles  too  my  mother's  fide, 
33y  both  my  parents  to  the  gods  ally'd  ; 
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But  not  becaufe  that  on  the  female  part 

My  blood  is  better,  dare  I  claim  defert,        240 

Or  that  my  lire  from  paricide  is  free. 

But  judge  by  merit  betwixt  him  and  me  : 

The  prize  be  to  the  beft  ;  pro\  ided  ^^et, 

That  Ajax  for  a  while  his  kin  forget. 

And  his  great  fire,  and  greater  uncle's  name,  245 

To  fortify  by  them  his  feeble  claim  : 

Be  kindred  and  relation  laid  afide, 

And  honour's  caufe  by  laws  of  honour  try'd  : 

Por,  if  he  plead  proximity  of  blood, 

That  empty  title  is  with  eafe  withflood.  250 

Peleus,  the  hero's  fire,  more  nigh  than  he, 

And  Pyrrhus  his  undoubted  progeny. 

Inherit  firft  thefe  trophies  of  the  field  ; 

To  Scyros,  or  to  Phthia,  fend  the  ftiield : 

AndTeucer  has  an  uncle's  right;  yet  he      255 

Waves  his  pretenfions,  nor  contends  with  me. 

Then,  fince  the  caufe  on  pure  defert  isplac'd, 
"Whence  fliall  1  take  my  rife,  what  reckon  lalt  ? 
I  not  prefume  on  every  a6t  to  dwell. 
But  take  thefe  few,  in  order  as  they  fell.       260 

Thetis,  who  knew  the  fates,  apply 'd  her  care. 
To  keep  Achilles  in  difguife  from  war ; 
And  till  the  threatning  influence  were  paft, 
A  woman's  habit  on  the  hero  cail; : 
All  eyes  were  cozen'd  by  the  borrow'd  veft,  265 
And  Ajax  (never  wifer  than  the  reft) 
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Found  no  Pelides  there  :  at  length  I  came 
With  profFer'd  wares  to  this  pretended  dame  ; 
She,  not  difcover'd  by  her  mien  or  voice, 
Betray 'd  her  manhood  by  her  manly  choice ; 
And  while  on  female  toys  her  fellows  look,  271 
Grafp'd  in  her  warlike  hand,  a  javelin  fliook  ; 
Whom,  by  this  aft  reveal'd,  I  thus  befpoke:' 
O  goddefs-born  !   refill  not  heav'n's  decree. 
The  fall  of  Ilium  is  referv'd  for  thee  ;  275 

Then  feiz'd   him,  and,  produc'd  in  open  light, 
Sent  blufhing  to  the  field  the  fatal  knight. 
Mine  then  are  all  his  a6lions  of  the  war  ; 
Great  Telephus  was  conquer'd  by  my  fpear, 
And  after  cur'd  :  to  me  theThebans  owe,     280 
Leibos  and  Tenedos,  their  overthrow  ; 
Scyros  and  Cylla  :  not  on  all  to  dwell, 
By  me  Lyrnefas  and  (Irong  Chryfa  fell  : 
And  fmce  I  fent  the  man  who  He6lor  flew, 
To  me  the  noble  He6tor's  death  is  due  :       285 
Thofe  arms  I  put  into  his  living  hand, 
Thofe  arms,  Pelides  dead,  I  now  demand. 
When  Greece  was  injur'd    in    the   Spartan 

prince. 
And  met  at  Aulis  to  revenge  the  offence, 
'Twas  a  dead   calm,    or  adverfe    blafts,    that 

reign'd,  290 

And  in  the  port  the  wind-bound  fleet  detained  ; 
Bad  figns  were  feen,  and  oracles  fevere 
Were  daily  thunder'd  in  our  general's  ear  : 
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That  by  his  daughter's  blood  we  muft  appeafe 
Diana's  kindled  wrath,  and  free  the  feas.      295 
Affe6lion,  intereft,  fame,  his  heart  affail'd  ; 
But  foon  the  father  o'er  the  king  prevail'd  ; 
Bold,  on  himfelf  he  took  the  pious  crime, 
As  angry  with  the  gods,  as  they  with  him. 
No  fubjeft  could  fuftain  their  fov'reign's  look, 
Till  this  hard  enterprize  I  undertook  :  301 

I  only  durfl  th'  imperial  pow'r  control, 
And  undermin'd  the  parent  in  his  foul ; 
Forc'd  him  to  exert  the  king  for  common  good, 
And  pay  our  ranfom  with  his  daughter's  blood. 
Never  was  caufe  more  difficult  to  plead,  306 

Than  where  the  judge  againft  himfelf  decreed  : 
Yet  this  I  won  by  dint  of  argument ;  "^ 

The  wrongs  hisinjur'd  brother  underwent,     y 
And  his  own  office,  ffiam'd  him  to  confent.    y 

'Twas  harder  yet  to  move  the  mother's  mind, 
And  to  this  heavy  tafk  was  I  defign'd  : 
Reafons  againft  her  love  I  knew  were  vain: 
I  circumvented  whom  I  could  not  gain  : 
Had  Ajax  been  employ 'd,  our  flacken'd  fails  315 
Had  ftill  at  Aulis  waited  happy  gales. 

Arriv'd  at  Troy,  your  choice   was  fix'd  on 
me, 
A  fearlefs  envoy,  fit  for  a  bold  embafTy  : 
Secure,  I  enter'd  through  the  hoftile  court. 
Glittering  with  iteel,  and  crouded  with  refort : 
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There  in  the  midft  of  arms,  I  plead  our  caufe,  32:1 
Urge  the  foul  rape,  and  violated  laws  ; 
Accufe  the  foes,  as  authors  of  the  ftrife, 
Reproach  the  raviiher,  demand  the  wife. 
Priam,  Anlenor,  and  the  wifer  few,  s^s 

I  mov'd  ;  but  Paris  and  his  lawlefs  crew- 
Scarce  held  their  hands,  and  lifted  fwords  :  but 

flood 
In  a6l  to  quench  their  impious  third  of  blood  : 
This  Menelaus  knows  ;  exposed  to  (hare 
With  me  the  rough  preludium  of  the  war.    330 

Endiefs  it  were  to  tell  what  I  have  done, 
In  arms,  or  counfel,  fmce  the  fiege  begun  : 
The  firft  encounters  paft,  the  foe  repell'd. 
They  llvulk'd  within  the  town,  we  kept  the  field. 
War   feem'd    afleep   for    nine    long  years;   at 
length,  335 

Both   fides   refolvM    to  puih,     we    try'd     our 

(Irength. 
Now  what  did  Ajax  while  our  arms  took  breath, 
Vers'd  only  in    the   grofs  mechanic   trade  of 

death  ? 
If  you  require  my  deeds,  with  ambufli'd  arms 
I  trapp'd  the  foe,  or  tir'd  with  falfe  alarms  ;  3  to 
Secur'd  the  ihips,  drew  lines  along  the  plain. 
The  fainting  chear'd,  chaftis'd  the  rebel  train, 
Provided  forage,  our  fpent  arms  renewed  ; 
Employed  at  home,    or  fent  abroad,  the  com- 
mon caufe  purfu'd. 
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The  king,  deluded  in  a  dream  by  Jove,     345 
Defpair'd  to  take  the  town,  and  ordered  to  re- 
move. 
Whatfubje6l  durft  arraign  thepow'r  fupreme, 
Producing  Jove  to  juftity  his  dream  ? 
Ajax  might  wiQi  the  Ibldiers  to  retain 
From  (hameful  flight,  but  wilhes  were  in  vain  ; 
As  wanting  of  efFe6l  had  been  his  words,       351 
Such  as  of  courfe  his  thund'ring  tongue  affords. 
But  did  this  boaller  threaten,  did  he  pray. 
Or  by  his  own  example  urge  their  flay  ? 
None,  noneof  thefe,  but  ran  himfelf  away 
I  faw  him  run,  and  was  afliam'd  to  fee  ; 
Who  ply^d  his  feet  fo  faft  to  get  aboard  as  he  ? 
Then  fpeeding  thro'  the  place,  I  made  a  itand,^ 
And  loudly  cry'd,   O  bale  degenerate  band,    y. 
To  leave  a  town  already  in  your  hand  !     360  \ 
After  fo  long  expence  of  blood,  for  fame, 
To  bring  home  nothing  but  perpetual  fliame  ! 
Thefe  words,  or  what  I  have  forgotten  fince, 
(For  grief  infpir'd  me  then  with  eloquence) 
Reduc'd  their  minds,  they  leave  the  crouded 
port,  sGa 

And  to  their  late  forfaken  camp  refo  t  ; 
DifmayM  the  council  met :  this  man  was  there, 
But  mute,  and  not  recover'd  of  his  fear: 
Therfites  tax'd  the  king,  and  loudly  rail'd, 
But  his  wide  opening  mouth  with  blows  I  feal'd. 
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Then,  rifing,  I  excite  their  fouls  to  fame, 
And  kindle  fleeping  virtue  into  flame, 
From  thence,  whatever  he  perform'd  in  fight 
Is  iuillv  mine,  who  drew  him  back  from  flight. 
Which  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  conforts  with  a 

thee?  S75  ( 

But  Diomede  defires  my  company,  ^ 

And  fl:ill  communicates  his  praife  with  me.      J 
As  guided  by  a  god,  fecure  he  goes, 
Arm'd  with  my  fellowfliip,  amid  the  foes  : 
And  fure  no  httle  merit  I  may  boafl;,  380 

Whom  fuch  a  man  fele6ls  from  fuch  an  hofl; ; 
Unforc'd  by  lots  I  went  without  affright. 
To  dare  M'ith  him  the  dangers  of  the  night  : 
On  the  fame  errand  fent,  we  met  the  fpy 
Of  Hedor,  double-tongu'd,  and  us'd  to  lye;  385 
Him  I  difpatch'd,  but  not  till,  undermined, 
I  drew  him  firfl;  to  tell  what  treacherous  Troy 

defign'd : 
My  taflc  perform'd,  with  praife  I  had  retir'd. 
But  not  content   M'ith  this,    to  greater  praife 

afpir'd  ; 
Invaded  Rhoefus,  and  his  Thracian  crew,     390 
And  him,  and  his,  in  their  own  fl;rength,  I  flew  ; 
Return'd  a  vi6lor,  all  my  vows  complete, 
With  the  king's  chariot,  in  his  royal  feat: 
Refufe  me  now  his  arms,  whofe  fiery  fleeds 
Were  promised  to  the  fpy  for  his  nodurnal  deeds  : 
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And  let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right, 
When  all  his  days  outbalance  this  one  night. 

Nor  fought  I  darkling  ftill  :  the  fun  beheld 
With  flaughter'd  Lycians  when   I  (Irew'd    the 

field : 
You  faw,  and  counted  as  I  pafs'd  along,  400 

Alaftor,  Cromius,  Ceranos  the  Itrong, 
Alcander,  Prytanis,  and  Halius, 
Noemon,  Charopes,  and  Ennomus, 
Choon,  Cherfidamas  ;  and  five  befide. 
Men  of  obfcure  defcent,  but  courage  try'd  :  40a 
AUthefe  this  hand  laid  breathlefs  on  the  ground; 
Nor  want  I  proofs  of  many  a  manly  wound  : 
All  honeft,  all  before  :  believe  not  me  ; 
Words  may  deceive,  but  credit  what  you  fee. 

At  this  he  bar^d  his  breaft,  and   (how'd   his 
fears,  4J0 

As  of  a  furrow'd  field,  well  ploughed  with  wars  ; 
Nor  is  this  part  unexercised,  faid  he  ; 
That  giant  bulk  of  his  from  wounds  is  free : 
Safe  in  his  fliield  he  fears  no  foe  to  try, 
And  better  manages  his  blood  than  1 :  4i5 

But  this  avails  me  not ;  our  boafter  ftrove 
Not  with  our  foes  alone,  but  partial  Jove, 
To  fave  the  fleet :  this  I  confefs  is  true,  "^ 

(Nor  will  I  take  from  any  man  his  due  :)  > 

But  thus  affuming  all,  he  robs  from  you.  J 
Some  part  of  honour  to  your  fliare  will  fall,  421 
He  did  the  beft  indeed,  but  did  not  all. 

VOL.  lY.  C 
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Pat  rod  us  in  Achilles' arms,  and  thought 
The  chief  he  feem'd,  with  equal  ardor  fought; 
Preferv'd  the  fleet,  repell'd  the  raging  fire,  -iss 
And  forc'd  the  fearful  Trojans  to  retire. 

But  Ajax  boafts,    that  he  was  only  thought 
A.  match  far  Heftor,  who  the  combat  fought : 
Sure  he  forgets  the  king,  the  chiefs,  and  me  ; 
All  were  as  eag.er  for  the  fight  as  be  ;  430 

He  but  the  ninth,  and,  not  by  public  voi^e, 
Or  ours  preferr'd,  was  only  fortune's  choice  : 
They  fought ;  nor  can  our  hero  boaft  th'  event, 
For  Heftor  from  the  field  unwounded  went. 

Why  am  I  forc'd  to  name  that  fatal  day,  435 
That  fnatch'd  tlie  prop  and  pride  of  Greece 

away  ? 
I  faw  Pelides  fmk,  with  pious  grief,. 
And  ran  in  vain,  alas  !  to  his  relief;. 
For  the  brave  foul  was  fled  :  full  of  my  friend,, 
I  rulh'd  amid,  the  war,,  his  relics  to  defend  :    440 
Nor  ceas'd  my  toil  till  I  redeem'd  the  prey. 
And,  loaded  with  Achilles,  march'd  away: 
Thofe  arms,  which  on  thefe    flioulders   then  I 

bore,. 
'Tis  juft  you  to  thefe  flioulders  fhould  r^ftore. 
You  fee  I  want  not  nerves,  who  could  fuflain 
The  pond'rous  ruins  of  fo  great  a  man  .         446^;; 
Or  if  in  others  equal  force  you  find, 
None  is  endu'd  with  a  more  grateful  mind.. 
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Did  Thetis  then,  ambitious  in  her  care,        "\ 
Thefe  arms  thus  kibour'd  for  her  fon  prepare;  f 
ThatiVjax  after  him  the  lieav'nly  gift   flioukl^ 
wear?  451 3 

For  that  dull  foul  to  ftare,  with  ftupid  eyes. 
On  the  learn'd  unintelligible  prize  ! 
What  are  to  him  the  fculptures  of  the  fliield, 
Heaven's   planets,     earth,    and   ocean's    watry 
field  ?  455 

The  Pleiads,  Hyads ;  lefs,  and  greater  Bear, 
Undipped  in  feas  ;  Orion's  angry  ftar  j 
Two  ditf'ring  cities,  graved  on  either  hand  ? 
Would  he  wear  arms  he  cannot  underfland  ? 

Befide,  what  wife  objedions  he  prepares    ^60 
Againft  my  late  acceffion  to  the  wars  ? 
Does  not  the  fool  perceive  his  argument 
Is  with  more  force  againft  Achilles  bent  ? 
For,  if  diffembling  be  fo  great  a  crime, 
The  fault  is  common,  and  the  fame  in  him  :  465 
And  if  he  taxes  both  of  long  delay, 
My  guilt  is  lefs,  who  fooner  came  away. 
His  pious  mother,  anxious  for  his  life, 
Detain'd  her  fon ;  and  me,  my  pious  wife. 
To  them  the  blolToms  of  our  youth  were  due  : 
Our  riper  manhood  we  referv'd  for  you.  471 

But  grant  me  guilty,  'tis  not  much  my  care. 
When  with  fo  great  a  man  my  guilt  I  fliare  : 
My  wit  to  war  the  matchlefs  hero  brought, 

But  by  this  fool  he  never  had  been  caught,  its 

c  2 
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Nor  need  I  wonder,  that  on  me  lie.threw 
Such  foul  afperfions,  when  he  fpares  not  you  : 
If  Palamede  unjuUly  fell  by  me. 
Your  honour  fuffer'd  in  th'  unjuft  decree : 
I  but  accus'd,  you  doom'd  :  and  yet  he  dy'd, 
Convinc'd  of  treafon,  and  was  fairly  try'd  :    48i 
You  heard  not  he  was  falfe  ;  your  eyes  beheld 
The  traitor  manifetl ;  the  bribe  reveal'd. 
That  Philo6letes  is  on  Lemnos  left, 
Wounded,  forlorn,  of  human  aid  bereft,         485 
Is  not  my  crime,  or  not  my  crime  alone  ; 
Defend  your  juftice,  for  the  fa6l's  your  own  : 
'Tis  true,  the  advice  was  mine  ;    that  flaying. 

there 
He  might  his  weary  limbs  with  reft  repair, 
From  a  long  voyage  free,  and  from  a  longer 

war.  490' 

He  took  the  counfel,  and  he  lives  at  leaft; 
The  event  declares  I  counfell'd  for  the  bed : 
Though  faith  is  all  in  miniflers  of  ftate  ; 
For  who  can  promife  to  be  fortunate  ? 
Now  fmce  his  arrows  are  the  fate  of  Troy,     495 
Do  not  my  wit,  or  weak  addrefs,  employ ; 
Send  Ajax  there,  with  his  perfuafive  fenfe. 
To  mollify  the  man,  and  draw  him  thence  : 
But  Xanthus  (hall  run  backward;  Ida  ftand 
A  leaflefs  mountain  ;  and  the  Grecian  band  500 
Shall  light  for  Troy  ;  if,  when  my  counfels  fail, 
The  wit  of  heavy  Ajax  can  prevail. 
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Hard  PhiIo6letes,  exercife  thy  fpleen 
Againft  thy  fellows,  and  the  king  of  men  ; 
Curfe  my  devoted  head,  above  the  reft,  505 

And  wi(h  in  arms  to  meet  me  breaft  to  breaft : 
Yet  I  the  dangerous  tafk  will  undertake, 
And  either  die  myfelf,  orbrin^  thee  back. 

Nor  doubt  the  fame  fuccefs,  as  when  before 
The  Phrygian  prophet  to  thefe  tents  I  bore,  510 
Surpriz'd  by  night,  and  forc'd  him  to  declare 
In  what  was  plac'd  the  fortune  of  the  war; 
Heaven's  dark  decrees  and  anfwers  to  difpla}^ 
And  how   to   take  the    town,    and  where    the 

fecret  lay  : 
Yet  this  I  compafs'd,  and  from  Troy  convey 'd 
The  fatal  image  of  their  guardian  maid  ;        51G 
That  work  was  mine  ;  for    Pallas,    though  our 

friend, 
Yet  while  (lie  was  in  Troy,  did  Troy  defend. 
Now  what  has  Ajax  done,  or  what  defign'd  ? 
A  noify  nothing,  and  an  empty  wind.  520 

If  he  be  what  he  promifes  in  fhow, 
Why  was  I  fent,  and  why  fear'd  he  to  go  ? 
Our  boafting  champion   thought    the   tafk  not 

light 
To  pafs  the  guards,  commit  himfelf  to  night ; 
Not  only  through  a  hoftile  town  to  pafs,        52.> 
But  fcale,  with  fteep  afcent,  the  facred  place  ; 
With  wand'ring  fteps  to  fearch  the  citadel, 
And  from  the  priefts  their  patronefs  to  fteul ; 
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Then  through  furrounding  foes  to  force  my  way, 
And  bear  in  triumph  home  the  heavenly  prey ; 
Which  had  I  not,  Ajax  in  vain  had  held,  531 
Before  that  monftrous  bulk,  his  fevenfold  fliield. 
That  night  to  conquer  Troy  I  might  be  faid, 
When  Troy  vvas  liable  to  conqueft  made. 

Why  point'ft  thou  to  my  partner  of  the  war? 
Tydides  had  indeed  a  worthy  fhare  556 

In  all  my  toil,  and  praife  ;  but  when  thy  might 
Our  lliips  protected,  didft  thou  lingly  fight  ? 
All  join'd,  and  thou  of  many  wert  but  one; 
I  alTi'd  no  friend,  nor  had,  but  him  alone  ;     ^540 
AVho,  had  he  not  been  well  affur'd,  that  art 
And  conducl.  were  of  war  the  better  part, 
And  more  avail'd    than  ftrength,  my  valiant 

friend 
Had  urg'd  a  better  right,  than  Ajax  can  pre- 
tend : 
As  good  at  leaft  Eurypylus  may  claim,  545 

And  the  more  moderate  Ajax  of  the  name  : 
The  Cretan  king,  and  his  brave  charioteer, 
And  Menelaus  bold  with  fuord  and  fpear; 
All  thefe  had  been  my  rivals  in  the  fhield, 
And  yet  all  thefe  to  my  pretenfions  yield.       550 
Thy  boift'rous  hands  are  then  of  ufe,  when  I 
With  this  dire6ling  head  thofe  hands  apply. 
Brawn  without  bram  is  thine  :  my  prudent  care 
Forefees,  provides,  adminifters  the  war : 
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Thy  province  is  to  fight ;  but  when  fliall  be     555 
The  time  to  fight,  the  king  confults  with  me  : 
No  dram  of  judgment  with  thy  force  is  join'd; 
Tliy  body  is  of  profit,  and  my  mind. 
By  how  much  more  the  fiiip  her  fafety  ow^es 
To  him  who  fteers,  than  him  that  only  tows,  560 
By  how  much  more  the  captain  merits  praife 
Than  he  who  fights,  and  fighting  but  obeys; 
By  fo  much  greater  is  my  worth  than  thine, 
Who  canft  but  execute  what  I  defign. 
What  gain'ft  thou,  brutal  man,  if  I  confefs  5G5 
Thy  ftrength  fuperior,  when  thy  wit  is  iefs  ? 
Mind  is  the  man:  I  claim  my  whole  defert 
From  the  mind's  vigor,  and  the  immortal  part. 
But  you,  O  Grecian  cliiefs,   re\yard  my  care. 
Be  grateful  to  your  watchman  of  the  war  :    570 
For  all  my  labours  m  fo  long  a  fpace, 
Sure  I  may  plead  a  title  to  your  grace: 
Enter  the  town  ;  I  then  unbarr'd  the  gates, 
When  I  removed  their  tutelary  fates. 
By  all  our  common  hopes,  if  hopes  they  be  575 
Which  I  have  now  reduced  to  certainty  ; 
By  falling  Troy,  by  yonder  tottering  towers, 
And  by  their  taken  gods,  which  now  are  ours  ; 
Or  if  there  yet  a  farther  talk  remains, 
To  be  performed  by  prudence  or  by  pains  ;     5S0 
If  yet  fome  defp'rate  a6lion  refts  behind, 
That  aiks  high  condud,  and  a  dauntlefs  mind  ; 
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If  ought  be  wanting  to  the  Trojan  doom, 
YV^hich  none  but  I  can  manage  and  overcome; 
Award  thofearmsl  afk,  by  your  decree:       585 
Or  give  to  this  what  you  refufe  to  me. 

He  ceas'd:    and,    ceafing,   with    refpe6l  he 

bow'd, 
And  with  his  hand  at  once  the  fatal  flatuediew'd. 
Heaven,  air,  and   ocean  rung,    with  loud  ap- 

plaufe. 
And  by  the  general  vote  he  gain'd  his  caufe. 
Thus  condu6l  won  the   prize,    when   courage 

faird,  591 

And  eloquence  o'er  brutal  force  prevailed. 


THE  DEATH  OF  AJAX. 

He  who  could  often,  and  alone,  withfland 
The  foe,  the  fire,  and  Jove's  own  partial  hand, 
Now  cannot  his  unmafter'd  grief  fuftain,  6oo 

But  yields  to  rage,  to  madnefs,  and  difdain  ; 
Then  fnatching  out  his  fauchion,  Thou,  faid  he, 
Art  mine  ;  Ulyffes  lays  no  claim  to  thee. 
O  often  try'd,  and  ever  trufty  fword. 
Now  do  thy  laft  kind  office  to  thy  lord  :  60s 

'Tis  Ajax  who  requefts  thy  aid,  to  fliow 
None  but  himfelf,  himfelf  could  overthrow. 
Pie  faid,  and  with  fo  good  a  will  to  die 
Did  to  his  bread  the  fatal  point  apply, 
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It  found  his  heart,  a  way  till  then  unknown,  610 
Where  never  weapon  entered  but  his  own : 
No  hands  could  force  it  thence,  fo  fixt  it  ftood, 
'Till  out  it  rudi'd,  expelFd  by  ftreams  offpout- 

ing  blood. 
The  fruitful  blood  produc'd  a  flower,  which" 

grew 
On  a  green  ftem  ;  and  of  a  purple  hue  :       61 5 1 
Like  his,  whom  unaware  Apollo  flew  . 
Infcrib'd  in  both,  the  letters  are  the  fame, 
Butthofe  exprefs  the  grief,  and  thefe  the  name. 


THE  STORY  OF 


ACIS,  POLYPHEMUS,  AND  GALATEA, 

FROM  THE  THIRTEENTH   BOOK  OF 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 

ACIS,  the  lovely  youth,  ^vhofe  lofs  I  mourn, 
From  Faunas  and  the  nymph  Symethis  born, 
Was  both  his  parents'  pleafure ;  but  to  me 
Was  all  that  love  could  make  a  lover  be. 
The  Gods  our  minds  in  mutual  bands  did  join:  5 
I  vi^as  his  only  joy,  and  he  was  mine. 
Now  fixteen  fummers  the  fweet  youth  had  feen ; 
And  doubtful  down  began  to  fliade  his  chin ; 
When  Polyphemus  firft  dilturb'd  our  joy. 
And  lov*d  me  fiercely,  as  I  lov'd  the  boy.       10 
Aik  not  which  paflion  in  my  foul  was  higher. 
My  laft  averfion,  or  my  firft  defire : 
Nor  this  the  greater  was,  nor  that  the  lefs  ; 
Both  were  alike,  for  both  were  in  excefs. 
Thee,    Venus,  thee    both    heaven    and    earth 
obey ;  1^ 

Immenfe  thy  power,  and  boundlefs  is  thy  fway. 
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The  Cyclops,  who  defy'd  th'  cetherial  throne, 
And  thought  no  thunder  louder  than  his  own, 
The  terror  of  the  w^oods,  and  wilder  far 
Than  wolves  in  plains*,  or  bears  in  forefts  are,  20 
Th'  inhuman  hoft,  who  made  his  bloody  feafls 
On  mangled  members  of  his  hutcher'd  guefts, 
Yet  felt  the  force  of  love,  and  fierce  defire, 
And  burnt  for  me  with  unrelenting  fire  : 
Forgot  his  caverns,  and  his  woolly  care,       25 
Afl'um'd  the  foftnefs  of  a  lover's  air; 
And  comb'd,  with  teeth  of  rakes,  his  rugged  T 
hair.  j 

Now  with  a  crooked  fey  the  his  beard  he  fleeks, 
And  mows  the  ftubborn  flubble  of  his  cheeks: 
Now  in  the  cryfial  ftream  he  looks,  to  try      so 
His  fimagres,  and  rolls  his  glaring  eye. 
His  cruelty  and  thirft  of  blood  are  loft, 
And  fhips  fecurely  fail  along  the  coaft. 

The  prophet  Telemus  (arrived  by  chance 
Where  jEtna's  fummits  to  the  feas  advance,  35 
Who  mark'd  the  tracks  of  ev'ry  bird  that  flew, 
And  fure  prefages  from  their  flying  drew) 
Foretold  the  Cyclops,  that  Ulyfles'  hand 
In  his  broad  eye  ftiould  thruft  a  flaming  brand. 
The  giant,  with  a  fcornful  grin,  reply 'd,  40 

Vain  augur,  thou  haft  falfly  prophefy'd  ; 
Already  Love  his  flaming  brand  has  toft; 
Looking  on  two  fair  eyes,  my  fight  I  loft. 
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Thus,  vvarn'd  in  vain,  with  ftalking  pace  be  ftrode. 
And  flamp'd  the  margin  of  the  brinj  flood    45 
With  heavy  Iteps;  and,  weary,  fought  agen 
The  cool  retirement  of  his  gloomy  den. 

A  promontory,  fharp'ning  by  degrees, 
Ends  in  a  wedge,  and  overlooks  the,feas  : 
On  either  iide,  below,  the  water  flows  :  50 

This  airy  walk  the  giant-lover  chofe  ; 
Here  on  the  midft  he  fate ;  his  flocks,  unled, 
Their  (hepherd  followed,  and  fecurely  fed. 
A  pine  fo  burly,  and  of  length  fo  vafl, 
That  faiUng  fliips  requir'd  it  for  a  mail,  55 

He  wielded  for  a  ftaflT,  his  fteps  to  guide  : 
But  laid  it  by,  his  whiflle  while  he  try'd. 
A  hundred  reeds,  of  a  prodigious  growth. 
Scarce  made  a  pipe  proportioned  to  his  mouth : 
Which  when  he  gave  it  wind,  the  rocks  around. 
And  wat'ry  plains,  the  dreadful  hifs  refound.  61 
I  heard  the  ruffian  fliepherd  rudely  blow, 
Where,  in  a  hollow  cave,  I  liit  below ; 
On  Acis'  bofom  I  my  head  reclin'd  : 
And  fl;ill  preferve  the  poem  in  my  mind.        ^5 

O  lovely  Galatea,  whiter  far 
Than  falling  fnows,  and  rifmg  lilies  are; 
More  flow'ry  than  the  meads,  as  cryftal  bright; 
Erea  as  alders,  and  of  equal  height : 
More  wanton  than  a  kid ;  more  fleek  thy  Mn,  to 
Than  orient  fliells,  that  on  the  lliores  are  feen : 
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Than  apples  fairer,  when  the  boughs  they  ladei 
Pleafing,  as  winter  funs,  or  fummer  fliade  : 
More  grateful  to  the  fight  than  goodly  plains  ; 
And  fofter  to  the  touch  than  down  of  fwans,  75 
Or  curds  new  turn'd  ;  and  fweeter  to  the  tafte 
Than  fwelling  grapes,  that  to  the  vintage  hafte : 
More  clear  than  ice,  or  running  flreams,   that 

11  ray 
Through  garden  plots,  but  ah!  more  fwift  than 

they. 
Yet,  Galatea,  harder  to  be  broke  so 

Than  bullocks,  unreclaimed  to  bear  the  yoke: 
And  far  more  ftubborn  than  the  knotted  oak: 
Like  Aiding  dreams,  impoffible  to  hold; 
Like  them  fallacious;  like  their  fountains,  cold: 
More  warping  than  the  willow,  to  decline      85. 
My    warm   embrace;    more    brittle   than   the 

vine  ; 
Immoveable,  and  fixt  in  thy  difdain: 
Rough,  as  thefe  rocks,  and  of  a  harder  grain ; 
More  violent  than  is  the  rifing  flood  : 
And  the  prais'd  peacock  is  not  half  fo  proud:  9a 
Fierce  as  the  fire,  and  fharp  as  thiftles  are; 
And  more  outrageous  than  a  mother-bear: 
Deaf  as  the  billows  to  the  vows  I  make ; 
And  more  revengeful  than  a  trodden  fnake  r 
Jn  fwiftnefs  fleeter  than  the  flying  hind,         95 
Or  driven  tempefts,  or  the  driving  wind. 
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All  other  faults  with  patience  I  can  bear ; 
But  fvviftnefs  is  the  vice  1  only  fear. 

Yet,  if  jou  knew  me  well,  you  would  not  (hun 
My  love,  but  to  my  wifli'd  embraces  run:  100 
Would  languilh  in  your  turn,  and  court  my  ftay ; 
And  much  repent  of  your  unwife  delay. 

My  palace,  in  the  living  rock,  is  made 
By  nature's  hand;  a  fpacious  pleafing  (had-e;! 
Which  neither  heat  can  pierce,^  nor  cold  in-| 
vade.  105 

My  garden  fill'd  with  fruits  you  may  behold. 
And  grapes  in  clufters,.  imitating  gold  ; 
Some  bluflung  bunches  of  a  purple  hue  : 
And  thefe,  and  thofe,  are  all  referv'd  for  you. 
Red  ftrawberries  in  fliades  expe6ling  (land,  no 
Proud  to  be  gathered  by  fo  white  a  hand. 
Autumnal  cornels  latter  fruit  provide, 
And  plumbs,  to  tempt  you,,  turn  their  glofi/ 

fide  : 
Not  tbofe  of  common  kinds ;  but  fucb  alone,. 
As  in  Phasacian  orchards  might  have  grown:  us 
Nor  chefnuts  fliall  be  wanting  to  your  food, 
Nor  garden-fruits,  nor  wildings  of  the  wood ; 
The  laden  bouglis  for  you  alone  Ihall  bear; 
And  yours  (hall  be  the  produft  of  the  year.  119 

The  flocks,  you  fee,  are  all  my  ownj  befide^ 
The  reft  that  woods  and  winding  valiies  hide;>- 
And  thofe  that  folded  in  the  caves  abide.        ) 
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Alk  not  the  numbers  of  my  growing  floret 
Who  knows  how  many,  knows  he  has  .no  more^ 
Nor  will  I  praife  my  cattle ;  trull  not  me,     125 
But  judge  yourfelf,  and  pafs  your  own  decree : 
Behold  their  fwelling  dugs;  the  fweepy  weight 
Of  ewes,  that  fmk  beneath  the  milky  freight; 
In  the  warm  folds  their  tender  lambkins  He  ; 
Apart  from  kids,  that  call  with  human  cry.  130 
New  milk  in  nut-brown  bowls  is  duly  ferv'd 
For  daily  drink  ;  the  reft  for  cheefe  referv'd. 
Nor  are  thefe  houfliold  dainties  all  my  ftore  : 
The  fields  and  forefts  will  afford  us  more; 


The  deer,  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  favage  boar 
All  forts  of  venifon ;  and  of  birds  the  beft;    136 
A  pair  of  turtles  taken  from  the  neft. 
I  walked  the  mountains,  and  two  cubs  I  found, 
Whofe  dam  had  left  'em  on  the  naked  ground ; 
So  like,  that  no  diftinftion  could  be  feen ;     i40 
So  pretty,  they  were  prefents  for  a  queen ; 
And  fo  they  lliall;  I  took  them  both  away; 
And  keep,  to  be  companions  of  your  play. 
Oh  raife,   fair  nymph,   your  beauteous  face 

above 
The  waves;    nor  fcorn  my  prefents,   and  my 

love.  145 

Come,  Galatea,  come^  and  view  my  face;       "v 
I  lat    beheld  it  in  the  watery  glafs,  t 

And  found  it  lovelier,  than  I  fear'd  it  was.     3 
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-Survey  my  towering  ftature,  and  my  fize : 
Not  Jove,    the  Jove  you  dream,  that  rules  the 

fkies,  150 

Bears  fuch  a  bulk,  or  is  To  largely  fpread  : 
My  locks  (the  plenteous  harveit  of  my  head) 
Hang  o'er  my  manly  face ;  and  dangling  down, 
As  with  a  lliady  grove,  my  flioulders  crown. 
Xor  think,  becaufe  my  limbs  and  body  bear  155 
A  thick-fet  underwood  of  briftling  hair, 
My  {hape  deformM  :  what  fouler  fight  can  be, 
Than  the  bald  branches  of  a  leaflefs  tree? 
Foul  is  the  (teed  without  a  flowing  mane  ; 
And   birds,   without  their  feathers,  and  their 

train.  100 

Wool  decks  the  flieep  ;  and  man  receives  a  grace 
From  bulhy  limbs,  and  from  a  bearded  face. 
My  forehead  with  a  fingle  eye  is  fill'd, 
Round  as  a  ball,  and  ample  as  a  lliield. 
The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  radiant  fun,  165 
Is  Nature's  eye;  and  (lie's  content  with  one. 
Add,  that  my  father  fways  your  feas,  and  I, 
Like  you,  am  of  the  watry  famil}'. 
I  make  you  his,  in  makin^"  you  mv  own  ; 
You  I  adore,  and  kneel  to  you  alone:  170 

Jove,  with  his  fabled  thunder,  I  defpife, 
And  only  fear  the  lightning  of  your  eyes. 
Frown  not,  fair  nymph ;  yet  1  could  bear  to  be 
Difdain'd,  if  others  were  difdain'd  with  me. 
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But  to  repulfe  the  Cyclop??,  and  prefer  i?5 

The  love  of  Acis,  heav'ns!  I  cannot  bear. 
But  let  the  ftripling  pleafe  himfelf ;  nay  more, 
Pleafe  you,   though    that's   the   thing  I   moft 

abhor ; 
The  boy  (hall  find,  if  e'er  we  cope  in  fight, 
Thefe  giant  limbs  endu'd  with  giant  might,   iso 
His  living  bowels  from  his  belly  torn, 
And  fcatter'd  limbs,  fhall  on  the  flood  be  born, 
Thy  flood,  ungrateful   nymph;   and  fate  fliall 

find 
That  way  for  thee  and  Acis  to  be  join'd. 
For  oh  !  I  burn  with  love,  and  thy  dildain   is5 
Augments  at  once  my  pafiion,  and  my  pain. 
Tranflated  iEtna  flames  within  my  heart, 
And  thou,  inhuman,  wilt  not  eafe  my  fmart. 

Lamenting  thus  in  vain,  he  rofe,  and  It  rode 
With  furious  paces  to  the  neighbouring  wood: 
Relllefs  his  feet,  diftrafted  was  his  walk  ;        191 
Mad  were  his  motions,  and  confus'd  his  talk. 
Mad  as  the  vanquilh'd  bull,  when  forc'd  to  yield 
His  lovely  miftrefs,  and  forfake  the  field. 

Thus  far  unfeen  I  faw:  when,  fatal  chance  195 
His  looks  dire6ling,  with  a  fudden  glance, 
Acis  and  I  were  to  his  fight  betray' d; 
Where,  nought  fufpe6ting,  we  fecurely  played. 
From  his  wide  mouth  a  bellowing  cry  he  caft; 
I  fee,  I  lee,  but  this  fliall  be  your  laft.  200 
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A  roar  fo  loud  made  MtnsL  to  rebound  ; 
And  all  the  Cyclops  labour'd  in  the  found. 
Affriglited  with  his  monftrous  voice,  1  fled, 
And   in   the    neighbouring  ocean  plung'd  my 

head. 
Poor  Acis  turn'd  his  back,  and,  Help,  he  cry'd. 
Help,  Galatea  !  help,  my  parent  gods,  206 

And  take  me  dying  to  your  deep  abodes! 
The  Cyclops  followed ;  but  he  fent  before 
A  rib,  which  from  the  living  rock  he  tore  : 
Though  but  an  angle  reached  him  of  the  ftone, 
The  mighty  fragment  was  enough  alone        210 
To  crufli  all  Acis  ;  'twas  too  late  to  fave, 
But  what  the  fates  allow'd  to  give,  I  gave  : 
That  Acis  to  his  lineage  (liould  return  ; 
And  roll,  among  the  river  gods,  his  urn.       214. 
Straight  ifTued  from  the  ftone  a  ftream  of  blood ; 
Which  loft  the  purple,  mingling  with  the  flood. 
Then  like  a  troubled  torrent  it  appear'd : 
The  torrent  too,  in  little  fpace,  was  clear'd. 
The  ftone  was  cleft,  and  through  the  yawning 

chink  220 

New  reeds  arofe,  on  the  new  river's  brink. 
The  rock,  from  out  its  hollow  womb,  diCclos'd 
A  found  like  water  in  its  courfe  oppos'd  : 
When  (wondrous  to  behold)  full  in  the  flood 
Up  ftarts  a  youth,  and  navel-high  he  ftood.  225 
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Horns  from  his  temples  rife;  and  either  horn 
Thick   wreaths   of  reeds    (his    native   growth) 

adorn. 
Were  not  his  ftature  taller  than  before, 
His  bulk  augmented,  and  his  beauty  more. 
His  colour  blue,  for  Acis  he  might  pafs :      230 
And  Acis  chang'd  into  a  dream  he  was. 
But  mine  no  more,  he  rolls  along  the  plains 
With  rapid  motion,  and  his  name  retains. 


OF    THE 


PYTHAGOREAN  PHILOSOPHY; 

FROM   THE  FIFTEENTH  BUOK  OF 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES\ 

The  fourteenth  Booh  concludes  with  the  death  and 
deification  of  Romulus  ;  the  fifteenth  begins  with 
the  election  of  Kuma  to  the  crown  of  Rome.  On 
this  occajion,  Odd,  following  the  opinion  of  fome 
authors^  makes  Numa  the  fcholar  of  Pi/thagoras  ; 
and  to  have  begun  his  acquaintance  with  that  phi- 
lofopher  at  Crotona,  a  town  in  Italy ;  from  thence 
he  makes  a  digrefjion  to  the  moral  and  natural 
philofopluf  of  Pythagoras  :  on  both  which  our  au- 
thor enlarges ;  and  zvhich  are  the  mojl  learned 
and  beautiful  parts  of  the  JMetamorphofes, 

A  KING   is  fought  to  guide  the  growing 

ftate, 
One  able  to  fupport  the  pubhc  weight, 
And  fill  the  throne  where  Romulus  had  fate. 

*  It  is  a  fingular  circumftance,  that  neither  Lucretius  nor 
Pope  finidied  their  philofopliical  poems.  Ovid  has  not  fet  forth 
tlie  Pythagorciui  philoibphy  fo  well  as  Lucretius  tlie  Epicurean, 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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Renown,  which  oft  befpeaks  the  pubhc  voice. 
Had  recommended  Numa  to  their  choice:       5 
A  peaceful,  pious  prince  ;  who,  not  content 
To  know  the  Sabine  rites,  his  Itudy  bent 
To  cultivate  his  mind  :  to  learn  the  laws 
Of  nature,  and  explore  their  hidden  caufe. 
Urg'd  by  this  care,  his  country  he  forfook,    lo 
And  to  Crotona  thence  his  journey  took. 
Arriv'd,  he  firft  enquired  the  founder's  name 
Of  this  new  colony;  and  whence  he  came.- 
Then  thus  a  fenior  of  the  place  rephes, 
(AVell  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities)  15 

*Tis  faid,  Alcides  hither  took  his  way 
From  Spain,  and  drove  along  his  conquer'd  prey; 
Then,  leaving  in  the  fields  his  grazing  cows, 
He  fought  himfelf  fome  hofpitable  houfe. 
Good  Croton  entertained  his  godlike  gueft;    20 
While  he  repair'd  his  weary  limbs  with  reft. 
The  hero,  thence  departing,  blefs'd  the  place ; 
And  here,  he  faid,  in  Time's  revolving  race, 
A  rifing  town  ftiall  take  its  name  from  thee. 
Revolving  Time  fulfiird  the  prophecy:  35 

For  Myfcelos,  the  jufteft  man  on  earth, 
Alemon's  fon,  at  Argos  had  his  birth: 
Him  Hercules,  arm*d  with  his  club  of  oak, 
O'erihadow'd  jn  a  dream,  and  thus  befpoke ; 
Go,  leave  thy  native  foil,  and  make  abode  30 ^ 
Where  iEfaris  rolls  down  his  rapid  flood.         > 
He  faid;  and  fleep  forfook  him,  and  the  god.   3 
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Trembling  he   wak'd,    and   role   with  anxious 

heart ; 
His  country  laws  forbad  him  to  depart : 
What  rtiould  he  do  ?  'Tvvas  death  to  go  away ;  35 
And  the  god  menac'd  if  he  dar'd  to  ftay  : 
All  day  he  doubted,  and,  when  night  came  on. 
Sleep,  and  the  fame  forewarning  dream,  begun: 
Once  more  the  god   ftood  threatning  o'er  his 

head  ; 
With  added  curfes  if  he  difobey'd.  40 

Twice  warned,  he  iludy'd flight;  but  would  con- 
vey. 
At  once,  his  perfon  and  his  wealth  away. 
Thus  while  he  lingered,  his  deiign  was  heard; 
A  fpeedy  procefs  form'd,  and  death  declar'd. 
AVitnefs  there  needed  none  of  his  offence,      45 
Againft  himfelf  the  wretch  was  evidence  i 
Condemned,  and  deititute  of  human  aid, 
To  him,  for  whom  he  fuffer'd,  thus  he  pray'd, 
O   Power,    who   haft  deferv'd  in   heaven  ^ 
throne. 
Not  given,  but  by  thy  labours  made  thy  own,  50 
Pity  thy  fuppliant,  and  protect  his  caufe. 
Whom  thou  haft  made  obnoxious  to  the  laws. 

A  cuftom  was  of  old,  and  ftill  remains, 
Which  hfe  or  death  by  fuffrages  ordains; 
White  ftones  and  black  within  an  urn  are  caft,  55 
The  firft  abfolve,  but  fote  is  in  the  lait. 
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The  jucli^es  to  the  common  urn  bequeath 
Their  votes,  and  drop  the  fable  llgns  of  death; 
The  box  receives  all  black;   but  pour'd  from 

thence 
The  ftones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  inno- 
cence. 60 
Thus  Alimonides  his  fafefey  won, 
Prtrferv'^d  from  death  by  Alcumena's  fon  : 
Then  to  his  kinfman  god  his  vows  he  pays, 
And  cuts  with  profp'rous  gales  th'  Ionian  feas  : 
He  leaves  Tarentuni,  favour'd  by  the  wind,   65 
And  Thurine  bays,  and  Temifes,  behind  ; 
Soft  Sibaris,  and  all  the  capes  that  ftand 
Along  the  lliore,  he  makes  in  fight  of  land  ; 
Still  doubling,  and  flill  coailing,  till  he  found 
The  mouth  ot  ^^faris,  and  promis'd  ground  :  70 
^rhen  faw  where,  on  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
The  tomb  that  held  the  bones  of  Croton  ftood: 
Here,  by  the  god's  command,  he  built  and  wall'd 
The  place  predi6ted  ;  and  Crotona  call'd  : 
Thus  fame,  from  time  to  time,  delivers  down  75 
The  fure  tradition  of  th'  Italian  town. 

Here   dwelt   the  man  divine    whom  Samos 
bore, 
But  now  felf-banilh'd  from  his  native  fliore, 
Becaufe  he  hated  t .  1  ants,  nor  could  bear 
The  chains  which  none   but   fervile  fouls  will 
wear:  so 
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He,  though   from   heaven   remote,   to  heaven 

could  move, 
Vvith   ftreugih   of  mind,    and   tread    th'  abyfs 

above  ; 
And  penetrate,  with  his  interior  hght, 
'J'hofe  upper  depths,   which  Nature  hid  from 

fight : 
And   what  he  had  obferv'd,   and   learnt  from 

thence,  85 

Lov'd  in  famihar  language  to  difpenfe. 

The  crowd  with  filent  admiration  ftand, 
And  heard  him,  as  they  heard  their  god's  com- 
mand ; 
While   he  difcours'd    of   heaven's    mjfterious 

law«. 
The  world's  original,  and  nature's  caufe  ;        90 
And  what  was  God,  and  why  the  fleecy  fnows 
In  filence  fell,  and  rattling  winds  arofe  ; 
What   Onook    the   ftedfaft  eartb,    and   whence 

begun 
The  dance  of  planets  round  the  radiant  fun  ; 
If  thunder  was  the  voice  of  angry  Jove,         .05 
Or  clouds,  witli  nitre  pregnant,  burit  above  : 
Of  thefe,  and  things  beyond  the  cunmion  reach. 
He  fpoke,  and  charm'd  his  audience  with  his 

fpeech. 
He  firft  the  tafte  of  flefli  from  tables  drove, 
And  argued  well,  if  arguments  could  move,  wo 
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O  mortals  !  from  vour  fellows'  blood  abftain. 
Nor  taint  your  bodies  with  a  food  profane  : 
While  corn  and  pulfe  by  nature  are  beftow'd. 
And  planted  orchards  bend  their  willing  load  ; 
While  labour'd  gardens  wholefome  herbs  pro- 
duce, 105 
And  teeming  vines  afford  their  generous  juice  ; 
Nor  tardier  fruits  of  cruder  kind  are  loft, 
But  tam'd  with  fire,  or  mellowed  by  the  froft; 
While  kine  to  pails  diflended  udders  bring, 
And  bees  their  honey  redolent  of  fpring  ;     no 
While  earth  not  only  can  your  needs  fupply, 
But,  lavifh  of  her  ftore,  provides  for  luxury  ; 
A  guiltlefs  feaft  adminifters  with  eafe. 
And  without  blood  is  prodigal  to  pleafe. 
Wild  beafts  their  maws  with  their  flain  brethren 
fill,  115 
And  yet  not  all,  for  fome  refufe  to  kill  : 
Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  fteed. 
On    browz,    and   corn,    the   flowery   meadows 

feed. 
Bears,  tigers,  wolves,  the  lion's  angry  brood. 
Whom  heaven  endu'd  with  principles  of  blood, 
He  wifely  funder'd  from  the  reft,  to  yell       121 
In  forefts,  and  in  lonely  caves  to  dwell, 
Where   ftronger   beafts   opprefs   the  weak   by 

might. 
And  all  in  prey  and  purple  feafts  delight. 
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O  impious  ufe  !  to  Nature's  laws  oppos'd,  125 
Where  bowels  are  in  other  bowels  closM  : 
Where,    fattened   by    their  fellow's    fat,    they 

thrive  ; 
Maintained  by  murder,  and  by  death  they  live. 
"Tis  then  for  nought  that  mother  earth  provides 
The  (lores  of  all  ihe  iliows,  and  all  llie  hides,  130 
If  men  with  flellily  morfels  muft  be  fed, 
And   chaw  with   bloody   teeth    the   breathing 

bread  : 
What  elfe  is  this  but  to  devour  our  guefts. 
And  barbaroufly  renew  Cyclopean  feafts  ! 
We,  by  deftroying  life,  our  life  fuilain  ;         135 
And  gorge  th^  ungodly  maw    wilh    meats   ob- 
fcene. 
Not  fo  the  golden  age,  who  fed  on  fruit. 
Nor  durft  with  bloody  meals  their  mouths  pol- 
lute. 
Then  birds  in  airy  fpace  might  fafely  move, 
And  timorous  hares  on  heaths  fecurely  rove:  uo 
Nor  needed  fiih  the  guileful  hooks  to  fear. 
For  all  was  peaceful,  and  that  peace  fmcere. 
Wlioever  was  the  wretch  (and  curs'd  be  he) 
That  envy'd  firft  our  food's  fimplicity  ; 
Th'  efiay  of  bloody  feafts  on  hriites  began,     us 
And  after  forg  d  the  fword  to  murder  man. 
Had  he  the  fharpen  d  fteel  alone  employ'd  ^ 
On  beaits  of  prey  that  other  beafts  deftroy'd, 
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Or  men  invaded  with  their  fangs  and  paws, 
This  had  beenjuftify'd  by  Nature's  laws,       150 
And  felf-defence :  but  who  did  feafts  bejiin 
Of  flefh,  he  ftretch'd  neceffitj  to  fin. 
To  kill  man-killers,  man  has  lawful  pow'r, 
But  not  th'  extended  licence,  to  devour. 

Ill  habits  gather  by  unfeen  degrees,  15a 

As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  feas. 
The  fow,  with  her  broad  fnont  for  rooting  up' 
Th'  intruded  feed,    was  judg'd   to   fpoil   the' 

crop. 
And  intercept  the  fweating  farmer's  hope  : 
The  covetous  churl,  of  unforgiving  kind,        160 
Th' offender  to  the  bloody  prieft  refion'd  : 
Her  hunger  was  no  plea  ;  for  that  fhe  dy'd. 
The  goat  came  next  in  order,  to  be  try'd  : 
The  goat  had  cropt  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  : 
In  vengeance  laity  and  clergy  join,  165 

Where  one  has  loft  his  profit,  one  his  wine. 
Here  was,  at  leaft,  fome  fliadow  of  offence: 
The  fheep  was  facrific'd  on  no  pretence. 
But  meek  and  unrelifting  innocence. 
A  patient,  ufeful  creature,   born  to  bear        370 
The  warm  and  woolly  fleece,  that  cloath'd  her 

murderer. 
And  daily  to  give  down  the  milk  fhe  bred, 
A  tribute  for  the  grafs  on  which  fhe  fed. 
Living,  both  food  and  raiment  flie  fupplies, 
And  is  of  leall  advantage  when  flie  dies.        175 
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How  did  the  toiling  ox  his  death  deferve, 
A  downright  fimple  drudge,  and  born  to  ferve  ? 
O  tyrant !  with  what  juftice  canft  thou  hope 
The  promife  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop ; 
When  thou  deltroy'ft  thy  lab'ring   fleer,    who 
till'd,  180 

And  plow'd,   with    pains,  thy  elfe   ungrateful 

field  ? 
From  his  yet  reeking  neck  to  draw  the  yoke, 
(That  neck  with  which  the  furly  clods  he  broke) 
And  to  the  hatchet  yield  thy  hulbandman, 
Who  finiih'd  autumn,  and  the  fpring  began  !  is5 
Nor  this  alone  !   but,  heaven  itfelfto  bribe, 
We  to  the  gods  our  impious  a6is  afcribe : 
Firft   recompenfe  with  death    their  creatures' 

toil. 
Then  call  the  blefs'd  above  to  (liare  the  fpoil : 
The  fairell  vi6lim  mult  the  powers  appeafe  :   190 
(So  fataKtis  fometimes  too  much  to  pleafe  !) 
A  purple  fillet  his  broad  brows  adorns. 
With   flowery  garlands  crown'd,    and   gilded 

horns  : 
He  hears  the  murderous  prayer  the  pried  pre- 
fers, 
But  underftands  not,  ^tis  his  doom  he  hears  :  19* 
Beholds  the  meal  betwixt  his  temples  caft, 
(The  fruit  and  product  of  his  labours  paft ;) 
And  in  the  water  views,  perhaps,  the  knife 
Uplifted,  to  deprive  him  of  his  life ; 
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Then,  broken  up  alive,  his  entrails  fees         200 
Torn  out,  for  priefts  to  infpe61;  the  gods'  decrees. 

From  whence,  O  mortal  men,    this   guft   of 
blood 
Have  you  derived,  and  interdided  food  ? 
Be  taught  by  me  this  dire  delight  to  (liun, 
Warn'd  by  my  precepts,  by  my  pra6lice  won  : 
And  when  you  eat  the  well-deferving  beaft,  206 
Think,  on  the  labourer  of  your  field  you  feaft ! 

Now  fince  the  god  infpires  me  to  proceed, 
Be  that,  whatever  infpiring  power,  obeyed. 
For  I  will  fing  of  mighty  mylleries,  210" 

Of  truths  conceal'd  before  from  human  eyes, 
Dark  oracles  unveil,  and  open  all  the  fkies. 
PleasM  as  I  am  to  walk  along  the  fphere 
Of  fliining  ftars,  and  travel  with  the  year, 
To  leave  the  heavy  earth,  and  fcale  the  height 
Of  Atlas,  who  fupports  the  heavenly  weight :  216 
To  look  from  upper  light,  and  thence  furvey 
Miilaken  mortals  wandering  from  the  way. 
And,  wanting  wifdom,  fearful  for  the  ftate 
Of  future  thino;s,  and  tremblins:  at  their  fate  ; 

Thofe  I  would  teach  ;    and  by   right  reafon 
bring;  221 

To  think  of  death,  as  but  an  idle  thing. 
Why  thus  affrighted  at  an  empty  name, 
A  dream  of  darknefs,  and  fi6litious  flame  ? 
Vain  themes  of  wit,  which  but  in  poems  pal's,  225 
And  fables  of  a  world,  that  never  was  ! 
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What  feels  the  body  when  the  foul  expires, 
By  time  corrupted,  or  confum'd  by  fires  ? 
Nor  dies  the  fpirit,  but  new  life  repeats 
In  other  forms,  and  only  changes  feats.         q3o 

Ev'n  I,  who  thefe  myflerious  truths  declare, 
Was  once  Euphorbus  in  the  Trojan  war ; 
My  name  and  lineage  I  remember  well , 
And  how  in  fight  by  Sparta's  king  Ifell. 
In  Argive  Juno's  fane  I  late  beheld  235 

My  buckler  hung  on  high,  and  own'd  my  for- 
mer fliield. 

Then  death,  fo  call'd,  is  but  old  matter  drefs'd 
In  fome  new  figure,  and  a  vary'd  vefl : 
Thus  all  things  are  but  alter\l,  nothing  dies  ; 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbody'd  fpirit  flies,  2iO 
By  time,  or  force,  or  ficknefs  difpolTeft, 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  bead; 
Or  hunts  without,  till  ready  limbs  it  find, 
And  actuates  thofe  according  to  their  kind  ; 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  tofs'd  ;  245 

The  foul  is  flill  the  fame,  the  figure  only  loft : 
And  as  the  foften'd  wax  new  feals  receives. 
This  face  affumes,  and  that  impreffion  leaves  ; 
Now  call'd  by  one,  now  by  another  name  ; 
The  form  is  only  changed,  the  wax    is  ftill   the 
fame  :  250 

So  death,  fo  calFd,  can  but  the  form  deface,  ^ 
Th'  immortal  foul  flies  out  in  empty  fpace  ;  V 
To  feek  her  fortune  in  fome  other  place.  ^ 
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Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  fligbt, 
To  pleafe  (be  tafte  of  glutton  appetite  ;  '255 

But  luffer  inmate  fouls  fecure  to  dwell, 
Left  from  tbeir  feats  your  parents  you  expel ; 
Wilb  rabid  bunger  feed  upon  your  kind, 
Or  from  a  beaft  diQodge  a  brother's  mind. 

And  fince,    bke  Tiphys,    parting  from  the 
fbore,  260 

In  ample  feas  I  fail,  and  depths  untry'd  before, 
This  let  me  further  add,  that  nature  knows 
No  iledfaft  flation,  but,  or  ebbs,  or  flows  : 
Ever  in  motion  ;  (lie  deftrovs  her  old. 
And  cafts  new  figures  in  another  mold.  265 

Ev^'n  times  are  in  perpetual  tlux ;  and  run, 
Like  rivers  from  their  fountain,   rolhng  on; 
For  time,  no  more  than  itreams,  is  at  a  flay  : 
The  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  way  ; 
And  as  the  fountain  flill  fnpplies  her  ftore,      270 
The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before  ; 
Thus  in  fucceflive  courfe  the  minutes  run, 
And  urge  their  predecclTbr  minutes  on. 
Still  movina:,  ever  new  :  for  former  thin2:s 
Are  fet  afide,  hke  abdicated  kings  :  275 

And  every  moment  alters  what  is  done. 
And  innovates  fome  a6l  till  then  unknown. 


Ver.  261.  T;i  ample  fees  I  fail,  and  depth  viifiyd  before,]  Py- 
thagoras, it  is  f;iid,  wrote  a  jioein  on  the  uiuverle,  in  hexameter 
verfes,  mentioned  by  Diog.  Laertius,  8.  7. 

Dr.  J.  W AUTO N. 
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Darknefs  we  fee  emerges  into  light, 
And  fliining  funs  defcend  to  fable  night; 
Ev'n  heaven  itfelf  receives  another  die,  2&0 

When  weary 'd  animals  in  {lumbers  lie 
Of  midnight  eafe  ;  another,  when  the  gray 
Of  morn  preludes  the  fplendor  of  the  day. 
The  difk  of  Phoebus,  when  he  climbs  on  high, 
Appears  at  firft  but  as  a  bloodfliot  eye  ;         285 
And  when  his  chariot  downward  drives  to  bed, 
His  ball  is  with  the  fame  fuffufion  red ; 
But  mounted  high  in  his  meridian  race 
All  bright  he  fliines,  and  with  a  better  face  : 
For  there,  pure  particles  of  aether  flow,         290 
Par  from  th'  infection  of  the  world  below. 

Nor  equal  light  th'  unequal  moon  adorns, 
Or  in  her  wexing,  or  her  waning  horns. 
For  ev'ry  day  flie  wanes,  her  face  is  lefs. 
But,  gath'ring  into  globe,    file   fattens   at  in- 
creafe*  295 

Perceiv'ft  thou  not  the  procefs  of  the  year, ^ 
How  the  four  feafons  in  four  forms  appear,  (^ 
Refembling  human  life  in   ev'ry   fhape  they^ 


wear 


Spring  firft,  like  infancy,  ftioots  out  her  head,! 
With  milky  juice  requiring  to  be  fed  :  30o^ 

Helplefs,  though  frefh,  and  wanting  to  be  led.) 
The  green  ftem  grows  in  ftature  and  m  fize. 
But  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes ; 

VOL.  IV.  ^ 
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Then  laughs  the   childifli  year  with  flowerets 

crown'd, 
And  lavidily  perfumes  the  fields  around,         S05 
But  no  fubftantial  nouriihment  receives, 
Infirm  the  ftalks,  unfolid  are  the  leaves* 

Proceeding  onward  whence  the  year  began,. 
The  Summer  grows   adult,  and    ripens    into 

man» 
This  leafon,  as  in  men,  is  moft  repleat  sic^ 

With  kindly  moifture,  and  prohfic  heat. 
Autumn  fucceeds,  a  fober  tepid  age, 
Not  froze  with  fear,  nor  boihng  into  rage  ; 
More  than  mature,  and  tending  to  decay, 
When  our  brown  locks  repine  to  mix  with  odi- 
ous grey.  si  5 
Laft,  Winter  creeps  along  with  tardy  pace. 
Sour  is  his  front,  and  furrow'd  is  his  face. 
His  fcalp  if  not  dilhonour'd  quite  of  hair, 
The  ragged  fleece  is  thin,  and  thin  is  worfe  than 
bare. 
Ev'n  our  own  bodies  daily  change  receive,  320 
Some  part  of  w  hat  was  theirs  before  they  leave  ;. 
Nor  are  to-day  what  yefterday  they  were  : 
Nor  the  whole  fame  to-morrow  will  appear. 
Time  was,  when  we  were  fow'd,  and  jufl:  be- 
gan, 
Prom  fome  few  fruitful  drops,  the  promife  of  a 
man  ^                                                       325- 
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Then  Nature's  hand  (fermented  as  it  was) 
Moulded  to  fliape  the  foft,  coagulated  mafs  ; 
And  when  the  httle  man  was  fully  form'd, 
The  breathlefs  embrio  with  a  fpirit  warm'd ; 
But  when  the  mother's  throes  begin  to  come. 
The  creature,  pent  within  the  narrow  room,  331 
Breaks  his  bUnd  prifon,  pufhing  to  repair 
His  ftifled  breath,  and  draw  the  living  air  : 
Caft  on  the  margin  of  the  world  he  lies, 
A  helplefs  babe,  but  by  inllin6l  he  cries.      335 
He  next  efTays  to  walk,  but,  downward  prefs'd, 
On  four  feet  imitates  his  brother  beaft: 
By  flow  degrees  he  gathers  from  the  ground 
His  legs,  and  to  the  roHing  chair  is  bound  ; 
Then  walks  alone  ;  a  horfeman  now  become,  340 
He  rides  a  fl;ick,  and  travels  round  the  room  : 
In  time  he  \aunts  among  his  youthful  peers, 
Strong-bon'd,  and  ftrung  with  nerves,  in  pride 

of  years, 
He  runs  with  mettle  his  firft  merry  ftage,       ^ 
Maintains  the  next,  abated  of  his  rage,     345  \ 
But  manages  his  {Irength,  and  fpares  his  agc.^ 
Heavy  the  third,  and  ilifif,  he  fmks  apace. 
And,    though    'tis    down-hill  all,   but  creeps 

along  the  race. 
Now  faplefs  on  the  verge  of  death  he  ftands, 
Contemplating  his  former  feet,  and  hands  ;  350 


e2 
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And,  Milo-like,  bis  flacken'd  finevvs  fees, 
And  wither'd  arms,  onee  fit  to  cope  with  Her- 
cules, 
Unable  now  to  ftiake,  much  lefs  to  tear,  the 
trees. 

So  Helen  wept,  when  her  too  faithful  glafs 
Refle6led  to  her  eyes  the  ruins  of  her  face  :  355 
Wondering  what  charms  her  raviibers  could  fpy. 
To  force  her  twice,  or  ev'n  but  once  enjoy  ! 
Thy   teeth,  devouring  time,  thine,   envious 
age. 
On  things  below  (till  exercife  your  rage  :        359 
With  venom'd  grinders  you  corrupt  your  meat,. 
And  then,  at  lingering  meals,  the  morfels  eat. 

Nor  thofe,  w^hich  elements  we  call,  abide. 
Nor  to  this  figure,  nor  to  that,  are  ty'd  ; 
For  this  eternal  world  is  faid  of  old 
But  four  prolific  principles  to  hold,  3^5 

Four  different  bodies  ;  two  to  heaven  afcend. 
And  other  two  down  to  the  centre  tend: 
Fire,    firfl,    with    wings  expanded  mounts  on 

high. 
Pure,  void  of  weight,  and  dwells  in  upper  fky ; 
Then  Air,  becaufe  unclogM  in  empty  fpace,  370 
Flies  after  fire,  and  claims  the  fecond  place  i 
But  weighty  Water,  as  her  nature  guides, 
Lies  on  the  lap  of  Earth,    and  mother  Earth 
fubfides. 
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.All  things  are  mixt  with  thefe,  which  all  con- 
tain. 
And  into  thefe  are  all  refolvM  again:  ^75 

Earth  rarifies  to  dew  ;  expanded  more 
The  fubtil  dew  in  air  begins  to  foar ; 
♦Spreads  as  (he  flies,  and  weary  of  her  name 
Extenuates  ftill,  and  changes  into  flame  ; 
Thus  having,  by  degrees  pej'fe6i:ion  won,        ^m) 
Beftlefs  they  foon  untwifl;  the  web  they  fpun. 
And  fire  begins  to  lofe  her  radiant  hue, 
Mix'd  with  grofs  air,  and  air  defcends  to  dew  ; 
And  dew^  condenfing,  does  her  form  forego, 
Andiinks,  a  heavy  lump  of  earth,  below.       385 

Thus  are  their  figures  never  at  a  fl;and. 
But  chang'd  by  Nature's  innovating  hand  ; 
All  things  are  altered,  nothing  is  deftroy'd. 
The  (hifted  fcene  for  fome  new  iliow  employ'd* 

Then,  to  be  bom,  is  to  begin  to  be  390 

Some  other  thing  we  were  not  formerl}^ : 
And  what  we  call  to  die,  is  not  to  appear, 
Or  be  the  thing  that  formerly  we  were. 
Thofe  very  elements,  which  we  partake         534 
Alive,  when  dead,  fome  other  bodies  nuike  : 
Tranflated  grow,  have  fcnfe,  or  can  difcourfe; 
But  deat:h  an  deathlefs  fubftaucehas  no  force. 

That  forms  are  chang'd  I  grant,  that  nothin 
can 
Continue  in  the  figure  it  began  : 


(T 
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The  golden  age  to  filver  was  debased  :  400 

To  copper  that ;  our  metal  came  at  laft. 

The  face  of  places,  and  their  forms,  decay  ; 
And  that  is  folid  earth,    that  once  was  fea  : 
Seas,  in  their  turn,  retreating  from  the  fliore, 
Make  folid  land  what  ocean  was  before ;        405 
And  far  from  flrands  are  fhells  of  fifhes  found, 
And  rufty  anchors  fixM  on  mountain  ground: 
And  what  were  fields  before,  now  wailVd  and 

worn 
By  falling  floods  from  high,  to  valleys  turn. 
And,  crumbling  ftili,  defcend  to  level  lands  ; 
And  lakes,   and   trembling   bogs,    ar^  barren 

fands  :  411 

And  the  parch'd  defart  floats  in  ftreams  un^ 

known; 
Wond'ring  to  drink  of  waters  not  her  own. 
Here   nature   living   fountains     opes ;    and 

there. 
Seals   up   the  wombs    where  living  fountains 

were ;  4i5 

Or  earthquakes  ftop  their  ancient  courfe,  and 

bring 
Diverted  fl;reams  to  feed  a  diftant  fprlng. 
So  Lycus,  fwallow'd  up,  is  feen  no  more. 
But  far  from  thence  knocks  out  another  door. 
Thus  E rafm us  dives ;  and  blind  in  earth       420 
Huns  on,  and  gropes  his  way  to  fecond  birth. 
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Starts  up  in  Argos'  meads,  and  fliakes  his  locks 
Around  the  fields,  and  fattens  all  the  flocks. 
So  Myfus  by  another  way  is  led. 
And,  grown  a  river,  now  difdains  his  head  :  425 
Forgets  his  humble  birth,  his  name  fbrfakcs. 
And  the  proud  title  of  Caicus  takes. 
Large  Amenane,  impuTe  with  yellow  fands. 
Runs  rapid  often,  and  as  often  flands ; 
And  here  he  threats  the  drunken  fields  to  drown, 
And  there  his  dugs  deny  to  give    their  liquor 
down.  431 

Anio-ros  once  did   wholefome   drauo;hts   af- 
ford. 
But  now  his  deadly  waters  are  abhorr'd : 
Since,  hurt  by  Hercules,  as  fame  refounds. 
The  Centaur  in  his  current  wafli'd  his  wounds. 
The  flreams  of  Hypanis  are  fweet  no  more,  436 
But,  brackilh,  lofe    their  tafte   they   had   be- 
fore. 
Antiffa,  Pharos,  Tyre,  in  feas  were  pent. 
Once  ifles,  but  now  increafe  the  continent ; 
While  the  Leucadian  coaft,  main-land  before. 
By  ruQiing  feas  is  fever'd  from  the  (hore.        44J 
So  Zancle  to  th'  Italian  earth  was  ty'd. 
And  men  once  v/alk'd   where  fnips  at  anchor 

ride  ; 
Till  Neptune  overlook'd  the  narrow  way. 
And  in  difdain  pour'd  in  the  conqu'ring  fea.  AiS 


I 
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Two  cities  thatadorn'd  th'Achaian  ground, 
Buris  and  Helice,  no  more  are  found, 
But  whelm'd  beneath  a  lake,  are  funk    and| 

drown'd  ; 

And  boatfmen  through  the  cryftal  water  (how. 
To  wond'ring  paffengers,  the  walls  below.      450 

Near  Trsezen  (lands  a  hill,  exposed  in  air 
To  winter  winds,  of  leafy  {hadows  bare  : 
This  once  was  level  ground  :  but    (ftrange   to 

tell) 
Th'  included  vapours,  that  in  caverns  dwell, 
LabVing  with  colic  pangs,  and  clofe  confin'd,  455 
In  vain  fought  iffue  from  the  rumbling  wind : 
Yet  flill  they  heav'd  for  vent,  and  heaving  ftill 
Inlarg'd  the  concave,  and  fhot  up  the  hill; 
As  breath  extends  a  bladder,  or  the  fkins 
Of  goats  are  blown  to  inclofe  the  hoarded  wines : 
The  mountain  yet  retains  a  mountain's  face,  45i 
And  gathered  rubbifli  heals  the  hollow  fpace. 
Of  many  wonders,  which  I  heard  or  knew, 
Retrenching  moft,  I  will  relate  but  few  : 
What,  are  not  fp rings  with  quahties  oppos'd  4(55 
Endu'd  at  feafons,  and  at  feafons  loft  ? 
Thrice  in  a  day  thine,  Ammon,    change    their 

form, 
Cold  at  hiojh  noon,  at  morn  and  evenins:  warm  : 
Thine,  Athaman,  will  kindle  wood,  if  thrown 
On  the  pil'd  earth,  and  in  the  waning  moon.  470 
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TheTliracians  have  a  ftream,  if  any  try 
The  tafte,  his  harden'd  bowels  petrify  ; 
Whatever  it  touches  it  converts  to  Hones, 
And  makes  a  marble  pavement  where  it  runs. 

Grathis,  and  Sibaris  her  fifter  flood,         475 
That  flide    throufih    our   Calabrian    neiirhbour 

o  o 

wood, 
With  gold  and  amber  die  the  ftiining  hair, 
And  thither  youth  refort ;   (for  who  would  not 

be  fair  ?) 
But  ftranger  virtues  yet  in  ftreams  we  find. 
Some  change  not  only  bodies,  but  the  mind:  i.'.o 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Salmacis  obfcene, 
Whofe  waters  into  women  foften  men  ? 
Of  iEthiopian  lakes,  which  turn  the  brain 
To  madnefs,  or  in  heavy  fleep  conftrain  ? 
Clytorean  ilreams  the  love  of  wine  expel,      4S5 
(Such  is  the  virtue  of  ih'  abftemious  well,) 
Whether  the  colder  nymph  that  rules  the  flood 
Extinguiflies,  and  balks  the  drunken  god  ; 
Or  that  Melampus  (lb  have  fomc  aflur'd) 
When  the  mad  Prcetides  with  charms  he  cur'd. 
And  powerful   herbs,  both  charms  and  flmples 

caft  *^' 

Into  the  fober  fpring,  where  flill  their   virtues 

laft. 
Unhke  efl^eds  Lyncefi^is  will  produce; 
Who  drinks  his  waters,  though  with  moderate 
ufej 
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Reels   as   with  wine,    and    fees    with   double 

fight: 
His  heels  too  heavy,  and  his  head  too  light.     496 
Ladon,  once  Pheneos,  an  Arcadian  ilream, 
(Ambiguous  in  th'  etFe6ls,  as  in  the  name) 
By  day  is  wholefome  beverage  ;  but  is  thought 
By  night  infected,  and  a  deadly  draught.     500 
Thus  running  rivers,  and  the  Handing  lake. 
Now  of  thefe  virtues,  now  of  thofe  partake  : 
Time  was  (and  all  things  time  and  fate  obey) 
"When  faft  Ortygia  floated  on  the  fea  ;  504. 

Such  were  Cyanean  ifles,  when  Typhis  fteer'd 
Betwixt  their  ilraits,  and  their  coUifion  fear'd  ; 
They  fwam  where  now  they  fit;    and,  firmly 

join'd. 
Secure  of  rooting  up,  refift  the  wind. 
Nor  ^tna  vomiting  fulphureous  fire 
Will  ever  belch  ;  for  fulphur  will  expire,         510 
(The  veins  exhaufted  of  the  liquid  ftore  ;) 
Time  was  (he  call  no  flames ;  in  time  will  caft  no 

more. 
For  whether  earth's  an  animal,  and  air 
Imbibes,  her  lungs  with  coolnefsto  repair. 
And  what  flie  fucks  remits  ;  flie  ftill  requires 
Inlets  for  air,  and  outlets  for  her  fires  ;         51G 
When  tortur'd  with  con\  ullive  fits  flie  fliakes, 
That  motion  chokes  the  vent,  till  other  vent  flie 

makes  ; 
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Or  when  the  winds  in  hollow  caves  are  clos'd. 
And  fublil  fpirits  find  that  way  opposed,         620 
They  tofs  up  flints  in  air ;  the  flints  that  hide 
The  feeds  of  fire,  thus  tofs'd  in  air,  colhde, 
Kindhng  the  fulphur,  till,  the  fuel  fpent, 
The  cave  is  cool'd,  and  the    fierce    winds    re- 
lent. 
Or  whether  fulphur,  catching  fire,  feeds  on  525 
Its  un6iuous  parts,  till,  all  the  matter  gone. 
The  flames  no  more  afcend  ;  for  earth  fupplies 
The  fat  that  feeds  them  ;  and   when   earth  de- 
nies 
That  food,  by   length   of  time  confam'd,  the 

fire 
Famifli'd  for  want  of  fuel  mufl  expire.  530 

A  race  of  men  there  are,  as  fame  has  told, 
Who  (hivering  fuffer  Hyperborean  cold. 
Till,  nine  times  bathing  in  Minerva's  lake, 
Soft  feathers  to  defend  their  naked  lides  they 
take.  534 

'Tis  faid,  the  Scythian  wives  (beheve  who  will) 
Transform  them.felves  to  birds  by  magic  fkill; 
Smear'd  over  with  an  oil  of  wond'rous  might, 
That  adds  new  pinions  to  their  airy  flight. 

But  this  by  fure  experiment  we  know, 
That  living  creatures  from  corruption  grow:  sw 
Hide  in  a  hollow  pit  a  flaughter'd  fteer, 
Bees  from  his  putrid  bowels  will  appear ; 
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Who  like  their  parents  haunt  the    fields,  and 

bring 
Their  honey-harveft  home,  and  hope   another 

fpring. 
The  warlike  fteed  is  multiply'd,  we  find,  545 

To  wafps  and  hornets  of  the  warrior  kind- 
Cut  from  a  crab  his  crooked  claws,  and  hide 
The  reft  in  earth,  a  fcorpion  thence  will  ghde. 
And  {hoot  his  fting,  his  tail,  in  circles  tofs'd, 
Refers  the  limbs  his  backward  father  loft.     55o 
And  worms,  tliat  ftretch  on  leaves  their  filmy 

loom, 
Crawl  from  their  bags^  and  butterflies  become, 
Ev'n  flime  begets  the  frogs'  loquacious  race  : 
Short  of  their  feet  at  firft,  in  little  fpace 
With  arms  and  legs   endu'd,    long  leaps   they 

take,  555 

Rais'd  on  their  hinder  part,  and  fwim  the  lake. 
And  waves  repel:  for  nature  gives  their  kind, 
To  that  intent,  a  length  of  legs  behind. 

The  cubs  of  bears  a  living  lump  appear. 
When  whelp'd,  and  no  determin'd  figure  wean 
Their  mother  licks  'em  into  fliape,  and  gives  56i 
As  much  of  form,  as  fhe  herfelf  receives. 
The  grubs  from  their  fexangular  abode 
Crawl  out  unfiniflVd,  like  the  maggot's  brood  : 
Trunks  without  limbs;  till  time  at  leifure  brings 
The  thighs  they  wanted,  and  their  tardy  wings. 
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The  bird  who  draws  the  car  of  Juno,  vain 
Of  her  crowned  head,  and  of  her  ftarry  train  ; 
And  he  that  bears  th'  artillery  of  Jove,  569 

The    ftrong-pounc  d    eagle,    and     the    billing 

dove; 
And  all  the  feather'd  kind,  who  could  fuppofe  ^ 
(But  that  from  fight,  the  fu  re  (I  fenfe,  he  know8)r 
They  from  th'includedyolk,not  ambient  white  ^ 
arofe.  j 

There  are  who  think  tlie  marrow  of  a  man, 
"Which  in  the  fpine,  while  he  was  living,  ran  ;  575 
When  dead,  the  pith  corrupted,  will  become 
A  fnake,  and  hifs  within  the  hollow  tomb. 
All    thefe   receive    their    birth   from    other 
things ; 
But  from  himfelf  the  phoenix  only  fprings  : 
Self-born,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame         58o 
In  which  he  burn'd,  another  and  the  fame  : 
Who  not  by  corn  or  herbs  his  life  fuftains. 
But  the  fweet  effence  of  Amomum  drains  : 
And  watches  the  rich  gums  Arabia  bears. 
While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears.  5S5 
He,  (his  five  centuries  of  life  fulfiU'd) 
His  neft  on  oaken  boughs  begins  to  build. 
Or  trembling  tops  of  palm  :  and  firft  he  draws 
The  plan  with  his  broad  bill,  and  crooked  claws. 
Nature's  artificers  ;  on  this  the  pile  590 

Is  formed,  and  rifes  round;  then  with  the  fpoil 
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Of  Cafia,  Cynamon,  and  ftems  of  Nard, 

(For  foftnefs  ftrew'd  beneath,)  his  funeral  bed 

is  rear'd : 
Funeral  and  bridal  both  ;  and  all  around       594 
The  borders  with  corruptlefs  myrrh  are  crown'd  : 
On  this  incumbent ;  till  oetherial  flame 
Firfl  catches,  then  confumes  the  collly  frame ; 
Confumes  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  he  lies  ; 
He  liv'd  on  odours,  and  in  odours  dies. 

An  infant-phoenix  from  the  former  fprings, 
His  father's  heir,  and  from  his  tender  wings  601 
Shakes  off  his  parent  duft ;  his  method  he  pur- 

fues, 
And  the   fame  leafe  of  life  on  the  fame  terms 

renews : 
When  grown  to  manhood  he  begins  his  reign. 
And  with  ftiff  pinions  can  his  flight  fuflain,   6o5 
He  lightens  of  its  load  the  tree  that  bore 
His  father's  royal  fepulchre  before, 
And  his  own  cradle  :  this  with  pious  care 
Plac'd  on  his  back,  he  cuts  the  buxom  air, 
Seeks  the  fun's  city,  and  his  facred  church,    610 
And  decently  lays  down  his  burden  in  the  porch. 

A  wonder  more  amazing  would  we  find  ? 
Th'  Hyoena  fliews  it,  of  a  double  kind, 
Varying  the  fexes  in  alternate  years, 
In  one  begets,  and  in  another  bears.  615 

The  thin  cameleon,  fed  with  air,  receives 
The  color  of  the  thing  to  which  he  cleaves. 
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India,  when  conquer'd,    on    the   conqu'ring 
god 
For  planted  vines  the  Iharp-eyed  lynx  beftow'd, 
Whofe  urine,  (lied  before  it  touches  earth,   620 
Congeals  in  air,  and  gives  to  gems  their  birth. 
80  coral,  foft  and  white  in  ocean's  bed. 
Comes  hardened  up  in  air,  and  glows  with  red. 
All  changing  fpecies  fliould  ray  fong  recite  ; 
Before   I  ceas'd,    would  change    the  day    to 

night.  62> 

Nations  and  empires  flourifti  and  decay, 
By  turns  command,  and  in  their  turns  obey  ; 
Time  foftens  hardy  people,  time  again 
Hardens  to  war  a  foft,   un warlike  train. 
Thus  Troy,  for  ten  long  years,  her  foes  with- 

ftood,  630 

And  daily  bleeding  bore  the  expence  of  blood  : 
Now  for  thick  flreets  it  ihews  an  empty  fpace, 
Or  only  fili'd  with  tombs  of  her  own  peridi'd 

race, 
Herfelf  becomes  the  fepulchre  of  what  fne  was. 

Mycene,  Sparta,  Thebes  of  mighty  fame,  6'35 
Are  vanifh'd  out  of  fubftance  into  name, 
And  Dardan  Rome,  that  juft  begins  to  rife. 
On  Tiber's  banks,  in  time  (hall  mate  the  ikies  ; 
Widening  her    bounds,  and    working  on    her 

way, 
Ev  n  now  (he  meditates  imperial  fway  :         6 to 
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Yet  this  is  change,  but  flie  by  changing  thrives^ 
Like  moons  new  born,  and  in  her  cradle  llrives 
To  fill  her  infant-horns  ;  an  hour  fliall  come 
When  the  round  world   (hall   be    contained    in 
Rome. 
For  thus  old  faws  foretel,  and  Helenus      645 
Anchifes'  drooping  fon  enliven'd  thus, 
When  Ilium  now  was  in  a  finking  ftate, 
And  he  was  doubtful  of  his  future  fate  : 
O  goddefs-born,  with  thy  hard  fortune  ftrive, 
Troy  never  can  be  loft,  and  thou  alive.         66o 
Thy  paffage  thou  llialt  free   through    fire   and 

fword. 
And  Troy  in  foreign  lands  fliall  be  refi;or'd. 
In  happier  fields  a  rifing  town  I  fee. 
Greater  than  what  e'er  was,  or  is,  or  e'er  fliall 

be  : 
And   heaven  yet  owes  the  world  a  race   de- 
rived from  thee.  655 
Sages  and  chiefs,  of  other  lineage  born, 
The  city  (liall  extend,  extended  fliall  adorn : 
But  from  lulus  he  muft  draw  his  birth. 
By  whom  thy  Rome  fliall  rule  the  conquer'd 

earth : 
Whom  heaven  will  lend  mankind  on  earth  to 
reign,  66o 

And  late  require  the  precious  pledge  again. 
This    Helenus  to  great  jEneas  told, 
Which  I  retain,  e'er  fince  in  other  mold 
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My  foul  was  cloth'd  ;  and  now  rejoice  to  view 
My  country   walls    rebuilt,    and  Troy  re\iv'd 

anew, 
Rais'd  by  the  fall:  decreed  by  lofs  to  gain;  666 
Enflav'd  but  to  be  free,  and  conquerVl  but  to 

reign. 
'Tis  time  my  hard-mouth 'd  courfers  to  con- 

troul, 
Apt  to  run  riot,  andtranfgrefs  the  goal : 
And  therefore  I  conclude  ;  whatever  hes       670 
In  earth,  or  flits  in  air,  or  fills  the  ikies. 
All  fuffer  change,  and  we,  that  are  of  foul 
And  body  mix'd,  are  members  of  the  whole. 
Then  when  our  fires,  or   grandfires,  lliall  for- 

fake 
The  forms  of  men,  and  brutal  fi<rures  take,      675 
Thus  hous'd,  fecurely  let  their  fpirits  relt. 
Nor  violate  thy  father  in  the  beaft, 
Thy  friend,  thy  brother,  any  of  thy  kin  ; 
If  none  of  thefe,  yet  there's  a  man  within  : 
O  fpare  to  make  aThyeftean  meal,  6sQ 

To  inclofc  his  body,  and  his  i'oul  expel. 
Ill  cufloms  by  degrees  to  habits  rile, 
111  habits  foon  become  exalted  vice  : 
What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  m  fin 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  ?  6sj 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife, 
Looks  up,  and  from  her  butcher  begs  her  life  ; 
VOL.  IV.  F 
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Deaf  to  the  harmlefs  kid,  that,  ere  lie  dies, 
All  methods  to  procure  thy  mercy  tries, 
And  imitates  in  vain  thy  children's  cries.    690^ 
Where  will  he  Hop,  who    feeds  with  houQiold 

bread, 
Then  eats  the  poultry  which  before  he  fed  ? 
Let  plough  thy  fteers;  that  when  they  lofe  their 

breath, 
To  Nature,  not  to  thee,  they  may  impute  their 

death. 
Let  .goats  for  food  their  loaded  udders  lend,  695 
And  flieep  from  winter-cold  thy  fides  defend  ; 
But  neither  fprindges,  nets,  nor  fnares  employ^ 
And  be  no  more  ingenious  to  deftroy. 
Free  as  in  air,  let  birds  on  earth  remain. 
Nor  let  infidious  o^lue  their  wino;s  conftrain  ;  700 
Nor  opening  hounds  the  trembling  ftag  affright. 
Nor  purple  feathers  intercept  his  flight ; 
Nor  hooks  conceal'd  in  baits  for  fiih  prepare, 
Nor  lines  to  heave  'em  twinkling  up  in  air. 

Take  not  away  the  life  you  cannot  give  :    703 
Por  all  things  have  an  equal  right  to  live. 
Kill  noxious  creatures,  where  'tis  fm  to  fave ; 
This  only  juft  prerogative  we  have: 
But  nourifli  life  with  vegetable  food. 
And  fhun  the  facrilegious  tafie  of  blood.  7i» 

Thefe   precepts   by   the    Samian   fage   were 
taught. 
Which  god-hke  Numato  the  Sabines  brought. 
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And  thence  transferred   to  Rome,   by   gift  his 

own : 
A  willing  people,  and  an  offer'd  throne. 
O  happy  monarch,  fent  by  heav'n  to  blefs    715 
A  favage  nation  with  fott  arts  of  peace, 
To  teach  religion,  rapine  to  reftrain, 
Give  laws  to  lull,  and  facrifice  ordain  : 
liimfelf  a  faint,  a  goddefs  was  his  bride, 
And  all  the  Mufes  o'er  his  afts  preiide.  720 

Vcr.  715.  0  happy  monarch,']  It  is  impofllble  not  to  be  ftruck 
with  the  elegance  and  harmony  of  thele  lix  hilt  lines. 

Dr.  J.  Wartox. 
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PREFACE 


CONCERNING 

OVID-'S  EPISTLES. 

JL  HE  life  of  Ovid  being  already  written  in  our  lan- 
guage before  the  tranllation  of  his  Metamorphofcs, 
I  will  not  prefume  lb  far  upon  niyfelf,  to  think  1  can 
add  any  thing  to  Mr.  Sandys  his  undertaking.  The 
Englilh  reader  may  there  be  fatislied,  that  he  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  Ciisfar ;  tlmt  lie  was 
extracted  from  an  ancient  family  of  Roman  Knights; 
that  he  was  born  to  the  inheritance  of  a  fplendid  for- 
tune ;  that  he  was  defigned  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
^.nd  had  made  conhderable  progiels  in  it,  before  he 
quitted  that  profeffion,  for  this  of  Poetry,  to  w  hicli 
he  was  more  naturally  formed,  The  caufe  of  his 
banidiment  is  unknown;  becaufe  he  was  hinil'elf  un- 
willing further  to  provoke  the  emperc  r,  by  afcribing 
it  to  any  other  reafon,  than  what  was  pretended  by 
Auguftus,  which  was,  the  lafcivioufnefs  of  ]iis  Ele- 
gies, and  his  Art  of  Love,  It  is  true,  they  are  not 
to  be  excufed  in  the  feverity  of  manners,  as  being  able 
to  corrupt  a  larger  empire,  if  there  ^^  ere  any,  than 
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that  of  Rome :  yet  this  may  be  faid  in  behalf  of 
Ovid,  that  no  man  has  ever  treated  the  paffion  of 
love  with  fo  much  delicacy  of  thought,  and  of  expref- 
fion,  or  fearched  into  the  nature  of  it  more  philofo- 
phically  than    he.     And   the  emperor,    who    con- 
demned him,  had  as  little  reafon  as  another  man  to 
punilh  that  fault  with  fo  much  feverity,  if  at  leaft  he 
were   the  author  of  a  certain   Epigram,    which   is 
afcribed  to  him,  relating  to  the  caufe  of  the  firft  civil 
Avar  betwixt  himfelf  and  Mark  Antony  the  triumvir, 
which  is  more  fulfome  than  any  paflage  I  have  met 
with  in  our  Poet.     To  pafs  by  the  naked  familiarity 
of  his  exprefTions  to  Horace,  which  are  cited  hi  that 
author's  life,  I  need  only  mention  one  notorious  aCb 
of  his,  in  taking  Livia  to  his  bed,  when  llie  was  not 
only  married,  but  with  child  by  her  hufband  then 
-living.     But  deeds,   it  fcems,    may  be  juftified  by 
arbitrary  power,   Avhcn  words   are  cjueftioned  in  a 
Poet.     There  is  another  guefs  of  the  grammarians, 
as  far  from  truth  as  the  firft  from  reafon  :  they  will 
have  him  baniihed  for  fome  favours,  which,  they  fay, 
he  received  from  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Auguftus, 
w^hom  they  think  he  celebrates  under  the  name  of 
Corinna  in  his  Elegies  :  but  he,  who  will  obferve  the 
verfes,   which  are  made  to  that  miftrefs,  may  gather 
from  the  whole  contexture  of  them,  that  Corinna  a\  as 
not  a  woman  of  the  higheft  quality.     If  Julia  were 
then  married  to  Agrippa,  ^vhy  Ihould  our  Poet  make 
his  petition  to  Ifis,  for  her  fafe  delivery,  and  after- 
wards condole  her  mifcarriage ;  which,  for  ought  he 
knew,  might  be  by  her  own  hulband  ?  Or,  indeeil, 
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how  durft  he  be  lb  bold  to  make  the  leaft  difcovery 
of  fuch  a  crime,  which  was  no  lels  than  capital,  cfpe- 
cially  committed  againft.  a  perfon  of  Agrippa's  rank. 
Or,  if  it  w^ere  before  her  marriage,  he  would  lure  have 
been  more  difcreet,  than  to  have  publilhcd  an  acci- 
dent which  muft  have  been  fatal  to  them  both.  But 
what  moft  confirms  me  againft  this  opinion  is,  that 
Ovid  himfelf  complains,  that  the  true  perfon  of 
Corinna  was  found  out  by  the  fame  of  his  verfes  to 
her :  which  if  it  had  been  Julia,  he  durft  not  have 
owned  ;  and,  befides,  an  immediate  punilhment  muft 
have  followed.  He  feems  himfelf  more  truly  to  have 
touched  at  the  caufe  of  his  exile  in  tliofe  obfcure 
-verfes ; 

Cur  aliquid  vidi,  cur  noxia  lumina  feci  ?  &c. 

Namely,  that  he  had  either  feen,  or  was  confcious  to 
fomewhat,  which  had  procured  him  his  difgrace. 
But  neither  am  I  fatisfied,  that  this  was  the  inceft  of 
the  emperor  with  his  own  daughter :  for  Auguftus 
was  of  a  nature  too  vindicative,  to  have  contented 
himfelf  with  fo  fmall  a  revenge,  or  fo  unfafe  to  him- 
felf, as  that  of  limple  baniftmient;  but  would  cer- 
tainly have  fecured  his  crimes  from  public  notice,  by 
the  death  of  him  who  was  witnefs  to  them.  Neither 
have  hiftorians  given  us  any  fight  into  fjch  an  aaion 
of  this  emperor :  nor  would  he  (the  greateft  politician 
of  his  time)  in  all  probability,  have  managed  his 
crimes  with  fo  little  fecrecy,  as  not  to  Ihunthe  obfcr- 
vation  of  any  man.  It  feems  more  probable,  tiuit 
Ovid  was  eitlier  the  confident  of  fome  othsi-  pailion. 
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or  that  he  had  ftumbled  by  fome  inadvertency  upon  • 
the  privacies  of  Livia,  and  feen  lier  in  a  bath:  for 
the  words 

Sine  vefte  Dianain 

agree  better  with  Livia,  who  had  tlie  fame  of  chaftity, 
than  with  either  of  the  Julia's,  who  were  both  noted 
of  incontinency.  The  firft  verfes,  which  were  made 
by  him  in  his  youth,  and  recited  pubHcly,  according 
to  the  cultom,  were,  as  he  himfelf  ailures  us,  to  Co-, 
rinna :  his  banilhment  happened  not  till  the  age  of 
fifty :  from  A\'hich  it  may  be  deduced,  viith  probabi- 
lity enough,  that  the  love  of  Corinna  did  not  occafion 
it ;  nay,  he  tells  us  plainly,  that  his  offence  was  that 
of  error  only,  not  of  wickednefs  ;  and  in  the  fame  pa- 
per of  verfes  alfo,  that  the  caufe  M-as  notorioufly 
known  at  Rome,  though  it  be  left  fo  obfcure  to  after- 
ages. 

But  to  leave  conje6lures  on  a  fubje6l  fo  uncertain, 
and  to  \vrite  fomewhat  more  authentic  of  this  Poet ; 
that  he  frequented  tlie  court  of  Auguftus,  and  was 
well  received  in  it,  is  moft  undoubted  :  all  his  Poems 
bear  the  character  of  a  court,  and  appear  to  be 
written,  as  the  French  call  it,  Cavalierement :  add  to 
this,  that  the  titles  of  many  of  his  Elegies,  and  more 
of  his  letters  in  his  banifliment,  are  addreffed  to  per- 
fons  well  known  to  us,  even  at  this  diftance,  to  have 
been  conliderable  in  that  court. 

Nor  was  his  acquaintance  lefs  with  the  famous 
Poets  of  his  age,  than  with  the  noblemen  and  ladies. 
Fie  tells  you  himfelf,  in  a  particular  account  of  his 
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own  life,  that  Macer,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius, 
and  many  others  of  them,  were  his  familiar  friends, 
and  that  fome  of  them  communicated  their  writings 
to  him  ;  but  that  he  had  only  fecn  \''ir2;il. 

If  the  imitation  of  nature  be  the  bufmefs  of  a  Poet, 
I  know  no  author,  who  can  juftly  be  compared  with 
ours,  efpecially  in  the  defcription  of  the  paifions. 
And,  to  prove  this,  I  Ihall  need  no  other  judges  than 
the  generality  of  his  readers  ;  for  all  pailions  being 
inborn  with  us,  we  are  almoft  equally  judges,  when 
we  are  concerned  in  the  reprefentation  of  them.  Now 
I  will  appeal  to  any  man,  who  has  read  this  Poet, 
whether  he  finds  not  the  natural  emotion  of  tlie 
fame  paffion  in  himfelf,  which  the  Poet  defcribes  in 
his  feigned  perfons?  His  thoughts,  ^\hich  are  the 
pictures  and  refults  of  thofe  paffions,  are  generally 
fuch  as  naturally  arife  from  thofe  diforderly  motions 
of  our  fpirits.  Yet,  not  to  fpeak  too  partially  in  liis 
behalf,  I  will  confefs,  that  the  copioulnefs  of  his  ^^it 
was  fuch,  that  he  often  writ  too  })ointcdly  for  his 
fubjecl,  and  made  his  perfons  fpeak  more  eloquently 
than  the  violence  of  their  paflion  would  admit ;  fo 
that  he  is  frequently  witty  out  of  fealbu ;  leaving  the 
imitation  of  nature,  and  the  cooler  dictates  of  his 
judgment,  for  the  falfe  appiaufe  of  fancy.  Yet  he 
feems  to  have  found  out  this  imperr?6^iion  in  liis 
riper  age :  for  whv  elfe  ihould  he  complain,  that  his 
Metamoq^hofcs  was  left  unfmiflicd  ?  Nothing  furc 
can  be  added  to  the  w  it  of  that  l*oem,  or  of  the  reft: 
but  many  thincrs  oudit  to  have  been  retrenched; 
which  I  fuppofe  would  have  been  the  bulincfs  of  his 
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age,  if  his  misfortunes  had  not  come  too  faft  upon 
him.  But  take  him  uncorre6led,  as  he  is  tranfmitted 
to  us,  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  in  fpite  of  his 
Dutch  friends,  the  commentators,  even  of  Julius 
Scaliger  himfelf,  that  Seneca's  cenfure  will  ftand 
good  againft  him ; 

Nefcivit  quod  bene  ceffit  ielinquere ; 

he  never  knew  how  to  give  over,  when  he  had  done 
well,  but  continually  varying  the  fame  fenfe  an  hun- 
dred ways,  and  taking  up  in  another  place,  what  he 
had  more  than  enough  inculcated  before,  he  fome- 
times  cloys  his  readers  inftead  of  fatisfying  them ; 
«nd  gives  occafion  to  his  tranflators,  who  dare  not 
cover  him,  to  blufli  at  the  nakednefs  of  their  father. 
This  then  is  the  allay  of  Ovid's  writings,  which  is 
fufficiently  recompenfed  by  his  other  excellencies : 
nay,  this  very  fault  is  not  without  its  beauties ;  for 
the  moft  fevere  cenfor  cannot  but  be  pleafed  with 
the  prodigality  of  his  wit,  though  at  the  fame  time  he 
could  have  willied  that  the  mafter  of  it  had  been  a 
better  manager.  Every  thing  which  he  does  becomes 
him ;  and,  if  fometimes  he  appears  too  gay,  yet  there 
is  a  fecret  gracefulnefs  of  youth,  w  hich  accompanies 
his  writhigs,  tliough  the  ftaidnefs  and  fobriety  of  age 
be  wanting.  In  the  molt  material  part,  w  hich  is  the 
conduSt,  it  is  certain  that  he  feldom  has  mifcarried ; 
for  if  his  Elegies  be  compared  with  thofe  of  Tibullus 
and  Propertius,  his  contemporaries,  it  will  be  found, 
that  thofe  poets  feldom  deligned  before  they  writ; 
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and  though  the  language  of  Tibullus  be  more  po- 
liflied,  and  the  learning  of  Pro]>ertius,  efpecially  in 
his  fourth  book,  more  fet  out  to  oltentation  ;  yet 
their  common  pra6tice  was  to  look  no  further  before 
them  than  the  next  line ;  whence  it  will  inevitably 
follow,  that  they  can  drive  to  no  certain  point,  but 
ramble  from  one  fubjefit  to  another,  and  conclude 
with  fomewhat,  which  is  not  of  a  piece  with  their 
beginning : 

Purpureiis,  late  qui  fplendeat,  unus  &  alter 
Affuitur  pannus, 

as  Horace  fays  :  though  the  verfes  are  golden,  they 
are  but  patched  into  the  garment.  But  our  Poet 
has  always  the  goal  in  his  eye,  which  direcls  him  in 
his  race  :  fome  beautiful  defign,  which  he  firft  efta- 
blillies,  and  then  contrives  the  means,  which  ^\  ill  na- 
turally conduft  him  to  his  end.  This  will  be  evi- 
dent to  judicious  readers  in  his  Epiftles,  of  which 
fomewhat,  at  leaft  in  general,  will  be  expe6;ed. 

The  title  of  them  in  our  late  editions  is  Epiftolffi 
Heroidum,  the  Letters  of  the  Heroines.  But  liein- 
fms  has  judged  more  truly,  that  the  infcription  of 
our  author  was  barely,  Epiftles ;  which  he  concludes 
from  his  cited  verfes,  where  Ovid  alTerts  this  work  as 
his  own  invention,  and  not  borrowed  froin  the  Greeks, 
whom  (as  the  mafters  of  their  learning)  tlic  Romans 
ufually  did  imitate.  But  it  appears  not  from  their 
writings,  that  any  of  the  Grecians  ever  touched  upon 
this  way,  which  our  Poet  therefore  juftly  has  vindi- 
cated to  himfelf.     I  quarrel  not  at  the  word  Hew 
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roidum,  becaufe  it  is  ufed  by  Ovid  in  his  Art  of 
Love ; 

Jupiter  ad  veteres  fupplex  Heroidas  ibat. 

But,  fure,  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  Tuch  an  over- 
fight,  to  call  his  work  by  the  name  of  Heroines,  when 
there  are  divers  men,  or  heroes,  as,  namely,  Paris, 
Leander,  and  Acontius,  joined  in  it.  Except  Sabi- 
nus,  who  writ  fome  anfwers  to  Ovid's  Letters, 

(Quam  celer  e  toto  rediit  mens  orbe  Sabinus) 

I  remember  not  any  of  the  Romans,  who  have  treated 
on  this  fubjeft,  lave  only  Propertius,  and  that  but 
once,  in  his  Epiftle  of  Arethufa  to  Lycotas,  which  is 
written  fo  near  the  ftyle  of  Ovid,  that  it  feems  to  be 
but  an  imitation  :  and  therefore  oucrht  not  to  defraud 
our  Poet  of  the  glory  of  his  invention. 

Concerning  the  Epiftles,  I  lliall  content  myfelf  to 
obferve  thefe  few  particulars  :  firft,  that  they  are 
generally  granted  to  be  the  moft  perfe6l  pieces  of 
Ovid,  and  that  the  ftyle  of  them  is  tenderly  paffionate 
and  courtly ;  two  properties  well  agreeing  with  the 
perfons,  which  were  heroines  and  lovers.  Yet,  where 
the  charaSlers  were  lower,  as  in  CEnone  and  Hero, 
he  has  kept  clofe  to  nature,  in  drawing  his  images 
after  a  country  life,  though,  perhaps,  he  has  roma- 
nized  his  Grecian  dames  too  much,  and  made  them 
fpeak,  fometimes,  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  ttie 
city  of  Rome,  and  under  the  empire  of  Auguftus. 
There  feems  to  be  no  ^reat  variety  in  the  particular 
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fubjefts  which  he  has  chofen ;  moft  of  the  Epiftlcs 
being  written  from  ladies,  who  were  forfaken  by 
their  lovers  :  which  is  the  reafon  that  many  of  tiio 
fame  thoughts  come  back  upon  us  in  divers  letters ; 
but  of  the  general  chara6ter  of  m  omen,  which  is  mo- 
delty,  he  has  taken  a  moft  becoming  care ;  for  his 
amorous  .  expreffions  go  no  further  than  virtue  may 
allow,  and  therefore  may  be  read,  as  he  intended 
them,  by  matrons  without  a  blulli. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Poet :  it  remains  that 
I  fliould  fay  fomewhat  of  poetical  tranflations  in  ge- 
neral, and  give  my  opinion  (with  fubmiffion  to  better 
judgments)  which  way  of  verfion  feems  to  be  the 
moft  proper. 

All  tranflation,  I  fuppofe,  may  be  reduced  to  thefc 
three  heads : 

Firft,  that  of  JVIetaphrafe,  or  turning  an  author 
word  by  word,  and  line  by  line,  from  one  language 
into  another.  Thus,  or  near  this  manner,  was  Ho- 
race his  Art  of  Poetry  tranflated  by  Ben  Jonfon. 
The  fecond  way  is  that  of  Paraphrafe,  or  tranflation 
with  latitude,  where  the  author  is  kept  in  view  by 
the  tranflator,  fo  as  never  to  be  loft,  but  his  words 
ere  not  fo  ftriaiy  followed  as  his  fenfe ;  and  that  too 
is  admitted  to  be  amplified,  but  not  altered.  Such 
is  ]\lr.  Waller's  tranflation  of  Virgifs  Fourth  iEneid. 
The  third  way  is  that  of  imitation,  where  the  tranfla- 
tor (if  now  he  has  not  loft  that  name)  aflumes  the 
liberty,  not  only  to  vary  from  the  words  and  fenfe, 
but  to  forfake  them  both  as  he  fees  occafion ;  and 
^taking  only  fome  general  hints  from  the  original,  to 
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run  divifions  on  the  ground-work,  as  he  pleafes. 
Such  is  Mr.  Cowley's  pra6tice  in  turning  two  Odes 
of  Pindar,  and  one  of  Horace,  into  Englilh. 

Concerning  the  firft  of  thefs  methods,  our  mailer 
Horace  has  given  us  this  caution ; 

Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus 
Interpres 

Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  tranflate^ 

as  the  Earl  of  Rofcommon  has  excellently  rendered 
it.  Too  faithfully  is,  indeed,  pedantically :  it  is  a 
faith,  like  that  which  proceeds  from  fuperftition, 
blind  and  zealous.  Take  it  in  the  expreffion  of  Sir 
John  Denham  to  Sir  Richard  Fanlhaw,  on  his  vev^ 
fion  of  the  Paftor  Fido  : 

That  fervile  path  thou  nobly  doft  decline^ 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line, 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  doft  purfue. 
To  make  tranllations  and  tranflators  too : 
They  but  preferve  the  allies,  thou  the  flame. 
True  to  his  fenfe,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  tranflate  verbally,  and 
well,  at  the  fame  time  ;  for  the  Latin  (a  moft  fevere 
and  compendious  language)  often  expreffes  that  in 
one  word,  which  either  the  barbarity,  or  the  narrow- 
nefs,  of  modern  tongues  camiot  fupply  in  more.  It 
is  frequent  alfo  that  the  conceit  is  couched  in  fome. 
expreflion,  which  will  be  loft  in  Englifli. 

Atque  iidem  v«oti  vela  iidemque  fereut. 
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What  PoGt  of  our  nation  is  fo  happy  as  to  exprefs  this 
thought  literally  in  Englilli,  and  to  Itrike  wit,  or  al- 
moft  lenfe,   out  of  it  ? 

In  fliort,  the  verbal  copier  is  incumbered  \vith  fo 
many  ditliculties  at  once,  that  he  can  never  difnitan- 
gle  hmifelf  from  all.  He  is  to  confider,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  thought  of  his  author,  and  his  words,  and 
to  find  out  the  counterpart  to  each  in  another  lan- 
guage ;  and,  befides  this,  he  is  to  confine  himfelf  to 
the  compafs  of  numbers,  and  the  flavery  of  rhyme. 
It  is  much  like  dancing  on  ropes  with  fettered  legs  : 
a  man  can  fliun  a  fall  by  uling  caution  ;  but  the  grace- 
fulnefs  of  motion  is  not  to  be  expeCted  :  and  when 
we  have  faid  the  heft  of  it,  it  is  but  a  foolifli  talk  ; 
for  no  fober  man  MOuld  put  himfelf  into  a  danger  for 
the  applaufe  of  efcaping  without  breaking  his  neck. 
We  fee  Ben  Jonfon  could  not  avoid  obfcurity  in  his 
literal  tranflation  of  Horace,  attempted  in  the  fame 
compafs  of  lines :  nay  Horace  himfelf  could  fcarce 
liave  done  it  to  a  Greek  Poet : 

Brevis  effe  laboro,  obfcuiuis  fio  : 

either  perfpicuity  or  gracefulnefs  will  frequently  be 
wanting.  Horace  has,  indeed,  avoided  both  thefe 
rocks  in  his  tranllafion  of  the  three  firft  lines  of  Ho- 
mer's Odyfley,  which  he  has  contracted  into  two. 

Die  mihi,   mufa,  vlrum,  capiat  poft  teiiipora  Troja 
Qui  mores  honiimim  niulloruin  vidit  Sc  uibcs. 

INIiife,  fpeak  the  man,  \vho,fince  the  fiegc  of  Troy, 
So  many  towns,  fuch  change  of  manners  law. 
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But  then  the  fufferings  of  Ulyfles,  which  are  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  that  fentence,  are  omitted  ; 

The  confideration  of  thefc  difficulties,  in  a  fervile, 
literal,  tranllation,  not  long  fince  made  two  of  our 
famous  wits,  Sir  John  Denham,  and  Mr.  Cowley,  to 
contrive  another  way  of  turning  authors  into  our 
tongue,  called,  by  the  latter  of  them,  Imitation. — 
As  they  were  friends,  I  llippofe  they  communicated 
their  thoughts  on  tliis  fubje6l  to  each  other ;  andj 
therefore,  their  realbns  for  it  are  little  different.— 
Though  the  practice  of  one  is  much  more  moderate. 
I  take  imitation  of  an  author,  in  their  fenfe,  to  be  an 
endeavour  of  a  later  Poet  to  write  like  one,  who  has 
written  before  him,  on  the  fame  fubje6l :  that  is,  not 
to  tranflate  his  words,  or  to  be  confined  to  his  fenfe, 
but  only  to  fet  him  as  a  pattern,  and  to  write,  as  he 
fuppofes  that  author  would  have  done,  had  he  lived 
in  our  age,  and  in  our  country.  Yet  I  dare  not  fay 
that  either  of  them  have  carried  this  libertine  way  of 
rendering  authors  (as  Mr.  Cowley  calls  it)  fo  far  as 
my  definition  reaches..  For  in  the  Pindaric  Odes, 
the  cuftoms  and  ceremonies  of  ancient  Greece  are 
ftill  preferved.  But  I  know  not  what  mifchief  may 
arife  hereafter  from  the  example  of  fuch  an  innova- 
tion, when  w^riters  of  unequal  parts  to  him  lliall  imi- 
tate fo  bold  an  undertaking.  To  add  and  to  diminifli 
what  w^e  pleafe,  which  is  the  way  avowed  by  him, 
ought  only  to  be  granted  to  Mr.  Cowley,  and  that 
too  only  in  his  tranflation  of  Pindar ;  becaufe  he 
alone  was  able  to  make  him  amends,  by  giving^  hioi 
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better  of  his  own,  whenever  he  rcfafed  his  author's 
thoughts.     Pindar  is   generally  known  to  be  a  dark 
writer,  to  want  connexion,  (I  mean  as  to  our  under- 
ftanding)  to  Ibar  out  of  fight,  and  leave  his  reader  at 
a  gaze.     So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  Poet  cannot  be 
tranilated  literally  ;  his  genius  is  too  ftrong  to  bear  a 
chain,  and,  Samfon-like,  he  fliakcs  it  off.     A  genius 
fo  elevated  and  unconfined  as  Mr.  Cowley's  was  but 
neceifary  to  make  Pindar  fpeak  Engliili,    and   that 
was  to  be  performed  by  no  other  way  than  imitation. 
But  if  Virgil,  or  Ovid,    or  any   regular  intelligible 
authors  be  thus  ufed,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  called  their 
work,  when  neither  the  thoughts  nor  words  are  drawn 
from  the  original :  but  inftead  of  them  there  is  foine- 
thing  new  produced,  M-hich  is  almoft  the  creation  oC 
another  hand.     By  this  way,    it  is  true,    fomewhat 
that  is  excellent  may  be  invented,  perhaps  more  ex- 
cellent than  the  firft  defign  ;  though  Virgil  mult  be 
ftill  excepted,  when  that  perhaps  takes  place.     Yet 
he  who  is  inquifitive  to  know  an  author's   thoughts, 
will  be  difappointed  in  his  expeftation.    And  it  is  not 
always  that  a  man  will  be  contented  to  have  a  prc- 
fent  made  him,  when  he  expects  the  payment  of  a 
debt.     To  ftate  it  fairly  :  imitation  of  an  author  is 
the  moft  advantageous  way  for  a  tranflator  to  iliew 
himfelf,  but  the  greateft  wrong  which  can   be   done 
to  the  memory  and  reputation  of  the  dead.     Sir  John 
Denham  (who  advifed  more  liberty  than  he  took  him- 
felf) gives  his  reafon  for  his  innovation,  in  his  admi- 
rable preface   before  the  tranflation   of  the  fecond 
^neid.     "  Poetry  is  of  io  fubtle  a  fpirit,  tliat,  in 
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pouring  out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will  all 
evaporate;  and,  if  a  new  Ipirit  be  not  added  in  the 
transfuiion,  there  will  remain  nothing  but  a  Caput 
Mortuum."  I  confefs  this  argument  holds  good 
againlta  literal  tranflation;  but  who  defends  it?  Imi- 
tation and  verbal  verfion  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  two 
extremes,  which  ought  to  be  avoided :  and  there- 
lore,  when  1  have  propofed  the  mean  betwixt  them, 
it  will  be  fcen  how  far  his  argument  will  reach. 

No  man  is  capable  of  tranllating  Poetry,  who,  be- 
fides  a  genius  to  that  art,  is  not  a  mafter  both  of  his 
author's  language,  and  of  his  own  :  nor  muft  we  un- 
derftand  the  language  only  of  the  Poet,  but  his  parti- 
cular turn  of  thoughts  and  expreffion,  which  are  the 
characters  that  diltinguilli,  and  as  it  Avere  individuate 
liim  from  all  other  writers.     When  we  are  come  thus 
far,  it  is  time  to  look  into  ourfelves,  to  conform  our 
senius  to  his,  to  dve  his  thoudit  either  the  fame  turn, 
if  our  tongue  will  bear  it,  or,  if  not,  to  vary  but  the 
drefs,  not  to  alter  or  deitroy  the  fubftance.      The 
like  care  muft  be  taken  of  the  more  outw  ard   orna- 
.ments,  the  words.     When  they  appear  (which  is  but 
feldom)  literally  graceful,    it  were  an  injury  to  the 
author  that  they  Ihould  be  changed  :  but  lince  every 
lanr>uao-e  is  fo  full  of  its  own  proprieties,  that  what  is 
beautiful  in  one,  is   often  barbarous,  nay  fometimes 
nonfenfe,  in  another,  it  would  be  unreafonable  to  li- 
mit a  tranllator  to  the  narrow  compafs  of  his  author's 
words.     It  is  enough  if  he  choofe  out  Tome  expreffion 
which  does  not  vitiate  the  fenfe.     I  fuppofe  he  may 
ftretch  his  chain  to  fuch  a  latitude ;  but,  by  innova- 
tion of  thoughts,  methinks,  he  breaks  it.      By   this 
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means  the  fpirit  of  an  author  may  be  transfufed,  and 
yet  not  loft :  and  thus  it  is  plain,  that  the  reafon  al- 
ledged  by  Sir  John  Denham  has  no  farther  force  than 
to  expreffion :  for  thought,  if  it  be  tranilatcd  truly, 
cannot  be  lolt  in  another  language  ;  but  the  words 
that  convey  it  to  our  apprehenlion  (which  are  the 
image  and  ornament  of  that  thought)  may  be  fo  ill 
chofen,  as  to  make  it  appear  in  an  unhandfome  drefs, 
and  rob  it  of  its  native  luftre.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
liberty  to  be  allowed  for  the  expreffion  ;  neither  is  it 
neceffary  that  words  and  lines  Ihould  be  confined  to 
the  meafure  of  their  original.  The  fenfe  of  an  author, 
generally  fpeaking,  is  to  be  facred  and  inviolable. — 
If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  it  is  his  charafler 
to  be  fo;  and  if  I  retrench  it,  he  is  no  longer  Ovid* 
It  will  be  replied,  that  be  receives  advantage  by  this 
lopping  of  his  fuperfluous  branches  ;  but  I  rejoin,  that 
a  tranflator  has  no  fuch  right.  When  a  painter  co- 
pies from  the  life,  I  fuppofe  he  has  no  privilege  to 
alter  features,  and  lineaments,  under  pretence  that 
his  picture  will  look  better  :  perhaps  the  face,  which 
he  has  drawn,  would  be  more  exaft,  if  the  eyes  or 
nofe  were  altered ;  but  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  make  it  re- 
fcmble  the  original.  In  two  cafes  only  there  may  a 
Teeming  difficulty  arife  ;  that  is,  if  the  thought  be  no- 
torioufly  trivial,  or  dillioneft :  but  the  fame  anfwcr 
will  ferve  for  both,  that  then  they  ought  not  to  be 

t,ranflated  : 

.  I     II  Et  quae 

Defperes  traftata  nitefcere  poflc,  reliuquas. 
Thus  I    have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  on  this 
fubje6t  againlt  the  authority  of  two  great  men,  but  I 
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hope  without  offence  to  either  of  their  memories  ;  for 
I  both  loved  them  living,  and  reverence  them  now 
they  are  dead.  But,  if,  after  what  I  have  urged,  it 
be  thought  by  better  Judges,  that  the  praife  of  a  tranf- 
lation  confifts  in  adding  new  beauties  to  the  piece, 
thereby  to  recompenfe  the  lofs  which  it  fuftains  by 
change  of  language,  I  fhall  be  willing  to  be  taught 
better,  and  to  recant.  In  the  mean  time,  it  feems  to 
me,  that  the  true  reafon,  why  we  have  fo  few  verlions 
which  are  tolerable,  is  not  from  the  too  clofe  purfu- 
ing  of  the  author's  fen fe,  but  becaufe  there  are  fo 
few,  who  have  all  the  talents,  which  are  reciuifite  for 
tranflation,  and  that  there  is  fo  little  praife,  and  fo 
fmall  encouragement,  for  fo  confiderable  a  part  of 
learning. 


CANACE  TO  jMACAREUS* 


E  P  I  S  T.     XT. 


THE     ARGUMENT.      ^ 

Miicareiis  and  Canace,  Jon  and  daughter  to  JEohis, 
god  of  the  JVindsy  loved  each  other  ineeftuonfly  ; 
Canace  teas  delivered  of  a  fon,  and  committed  him 
to  her  7ucrse,  to  be  fecretly  conveyed  away.     The 
hif'ant  Claying  out,  by  that  means  ivas  difcovered  to 
2EoluSy  who,  inraged  at  the  wickednefs  of  his  chil- 
dren, commanded  tlie  babe   to  be  e.vpofed  to  xvild 
beqfts  on  the  mountains :  and  zcifhal,  fent  a  fivord 
to   Canace,    with  this  mejfage.  That  her  crimes 
xcould  inftruct  her  how  to  ife  it.     With  t his  f  cord 
Jlie  jlew  herfelf :  but  before Jhe  died,  Jhe  icrit  the 
folloxving  letter  to  her  brother  Macareus,  who  had 
taken  fanctuary  in  the  temple  of  jt polio. 


TF  ftreaming  blood  my  fatal  letter  ftain, 

Imao^ine,  ere  you  read,  the  writer  flain  ; 

One  hand  the  iVord,  and  one  the  pen  employs, 

And  in  my  lap  the  ready  paper  hcs. 

Think  in  this  pofture  thou  behold'ft  me  write  :  5 

In  this  my  cruel  father  would  delight. 
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O  !   were  he  prefent,  that  his  eyes  and  hands 
Might  fee,  and  urge,  the  death  which  he  com-^ 

mands  ! 
Than  all  the  raging  winds  more  dreadful,  he, 
Unmov'd,  without  a    tear,  my  wounds  would 

fee. 
Jove  juftly  plac'd  him  on  a  (lormy  throne. 
His  people's  temper  is  fo  like  his  own. 
The  North  and  South,  and   each   contending 

blafl, 
Are  underneath  his  wide  dominion  call  : 
Thofe  he  can  rule  ;   but  his  tempeftuous  miiid 
Is,  like  his  airy  kingdom,  unconfin'd.  16 

Ah  !  what  avail  my  kindred  gods  above. 
That  in  their  number  I  can  reckon  Jove  ! 
AVhat  help  will  all  my  heav'nly  friends  afford. 
When  to  my  bread  1  lift  the  pointed  fword  ?  20 
That  hour,  which  join'd    us,    came   before  its 

time  : 
In  death  M^e  had  been  one  without  a  crime. 
Why  did  thy  flames  beyond  a  brother's  move  ? 
Why  lov'd  I  thee  with  more  than  lifter's  love  ? 
For    I    lov'd    too ;     and,    knowing    not    my 


wound, 


A  fecret  pleafure  in  thy  kiffes  found  :  26 

My  cheeks  no  longer  did  their  color  boafl:. 
My  food  grew  loathfome,  and   my    firength    I 
loft: 
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Still  ere  I  fpoke,  a  figh  would  flop  my  tongue  ; 
Short  were  my  llumbers,   and  my  nights  were 

long.  30 

I  knew  not  from  my  love  thefe  griefs  did  grow, 
Yet  was,  alas,  the  thing  I  did  not  know. 
My  wily  nurfe,  by  long  experience,  found, 
And  firft  difcover'd  to  my  foul  its  wound. 
'Tis    love,  faid  llie ;  and   then   my   down-caft 

eyes,  35 

And  guilty  dumbnefs,  witnefs'd  my  furprize. 
JForc'd  at  the  laft,  my  fliameful  pain  I  tell : 
And,  oh,  what  follow'd  we  both  know  too  well! 
"  When  half  denying,  more  than  half  content, 
"  Embraces  warm'd  me  to  a  full  confent,  40 
"  Then  with  tumultuous  joys  my  heart  did  beat, 
"  And  guilt,  that  made   them    anxicus,    made 

them  great.'' 
But  now  my  fwelling  womb  heav'd  up  my  bread. 
And  rifing  weight  my  finking  limbs  opprelt. 
What  herbs,   what   plants,  did  not    my  nurfe 

produce,  4j 

To  make  abortion  by  their  pow'rful  juice  ? 
AVhat  medicines  try'd  we  not,  to  thee  unknown? 
Our  firft  crime  common  ;  this  was  mine  alone. 
But  the  ftrong  child,  fecure  in  his  dark  cell, 
With  nature's  vigor  did  our  arts  repel.  /.o 

And  now  the  pale-fac'd  emprefs  of  the  night 
Nine  times  had  fill'd   her   orb   with    borrow'd 

light : 
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Not  knowing  'twas  my  labor,  I  complain 
Of  fudden  Ihootings,  and  of  grinding  pain  : 
My   throes   came   thicker,   and  my   cries   in- 
creas'd,  55 

Which  with  her  hand  the  confcious  nurfe  fup- 

prefs'd. 
To  that  unhappy  fortune  was  I  come, 
Pain  urg'd  my  clamors,  but  fear  kept  me  dumb. 
With  inward  ftruggling  I  reftrain'd  my  cries, 
And  drunk  the    tears   that   trickled   from   my 
eyes.  60 

Death  was  in  fight,  Lucina  gave  no  aid  ; 
And  even  my  dying  had  my  guilt  betray 'd. 
Thou  cam'ft,  and  in  thy  count'nance  fate   de- 

fpair ; 
Rent  were  thy    garments   all,  and    torn    thy 

hair : 

Yet  feigning  comfort,  which   thou    couldfl;  not 

give,  65 

(Preft  in  thy  arms,  and  whifp'ring  me  to  live  :) 

For  both  our  fakes,  (faidft  thou)  preferve  thy 

life  ; 
Live,  my  dear  fifter,  and  my  dearer  wife, 
llais'd  b}'  that  name,  with  my  laft  pangs  I  flrove : 
Such   pow'r  have  words,  when  fpoke  by  thofe 
we  love.  70 

The  babe,  as  if  he  heard  what  thou  hadft  fworn, 
With  hafty  joy  fprung  forward  to  be  born. 
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What  helps  it  to  have  weather'd  out  one  dorm? 
Fear  of  our  father  does  another  form. 
Hio-h  in  his  ball,  rock'd  in  a  chair  of  ftate,     75 
The  king  with  his  tempeftuous  council  fate. 
Through  this  large  room  our  only  paffagelay, 
By  which  we  could  the  new-born  babe  convey. 
Swath'd  in  her  lap,  the  bold  nurfe  bore  him  out, 
With  olive  branches  covered  round  about ;      80 
And,  muttering  pray'rs,  as  holy  rites  (he  meant, 
Through  the  divided  croud  unqueftion'd  went. 
Juil  at  the  door,  th'  unhappy  infant  cry'd  : 
The  grandlire  heard  him,  and  the  theft  he  fpy'd. 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind  to  the  nurfe  he  flies,      85 
And  deafs  his  ftormy  fubje6ls  with  his  cries. 
With  one  fierce  pufF  he  blows  the  leaves  away : 
Expos'd  the  felf-difcover'd  infant  lay. 
The  noife  reach'd  me,  and  my  prefaging  mind 
Too  foon  its  own  approaching  woes  divin'd.    90 
Not  fhips  at  fea  with  winds  are  Oiaken  more, 
Nor  feas  themfelves,  when  angrv  tempefls  roar, 
Than  I,  when  my  loud  father's  voice  I  hear : 
The  bed  beneath  me  trembled  with  my  fear. 
He  ruili'd  upon  me,  and  divulg'd  my  (lain  ;    05 
Scarce  from  my  murder  could  his  hands  refrain. 
I  only  anfwer'd  him  with  filent  tears  ; 
They   flowed  :  my    tongue   was  frozen  up  with 

fears. 
His  little  grand-child  he  commands  away. 
To  mountain  wolves  and  ev'ry  bird  of  prey.  100 
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The  babe  cry'd  out,  as  if  he  underllood, 
And  begg'd  his   pardon  with  what    voice   he 

could. 
By  what  expreflions  can  my  grief  be  fliown  ? 
(Yet  you  may  guefs  my  anguifli  by  your  own) 
To  fee  my  bowels,  and,  what  yet  was  worfe,  io5 
Your  bowels  too,  condemn'd  to  fuch  a  curfe  ! 
Out  went  the  king;  my  voice  its  freedom  found. 
My    breafts   I   beat,   my    blubber'd   cheeks  I 

wound. 
And  now  appear'd  the  meffenger  of  death  ; 
Sad  were  his  looks,   and  fcarce    he   drew   his 
breath,  jio 

To  fay,  "  Your  father  fends  you" — (with   that 

word 
His  trembling  hands  prefented  me  a  fword  :) 
"  Your  father    fends   you  this ;  and    lets  you 

know, 
"  That  your  own  crimes  the  ufe  of  it  will  fliow." 
Too  well  I   know  the    fonfe   thofe    words   im- 
part: 
His  prefent  ihall  be  treafur'd  in  my  heart.     116 
Are  thefe  the  nuptial  gifts  a  bride  receives  ? 
And  this  the  fatal  dow'r  a  father  gives  ? 
Thou  god  of  Marriage,    Ihun  thy  own  difgrace. 
And  take  thy  torch  from  this  detefted  place  :  120 
Inftead  of  that,  let  furies  light  their  brands, 
And  fire  my  pile  with  their  infernal  hands, 
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"With  happier  fortune  may  my  fifters  wed  ; 
AVarn'd  by  the  dire  example  of  the  dead. 
For  thee,  poor  babe,  what   crime    could  they 

pretend  ?  125 

How  could  thy  infant  innocence  offend  ? 
A  guilt  there  was  ;  but,  oh,  that  guilt  was  mine! 
Thou  fiiffer'ft  for  a  fm  that  was  not  thine. 
Thy  mother's  grief  and  crime!  but  juft  enjoy 'd. 
Shewn  to  my  fight,  and  born  to  be  deftroy'd  ! 
Unhappy  offspring  of  my  teeming  womb  !     131 
Drag'd  headlong  from  thy  cradle  to  thy  tomb  ! 
Thy  unoffending  hfe  I  could  not  fave, 
Nor  weeping  could  I  follow  to  thy  grave  : 
Nor  on  thy  tomb  could  offer  my  Ihorn  hair;  135 
Nor  fliew  the  grief  which  tender  mothers  bear. 
Yet  long  thou  ftialt  not  from  my  arms  be  loft ; 
For  foon  I  will  overtake  thy  infant  ghoft. 
But  thou,  my  love,  and  now  my  love's  defpair. 
Perform  his  funerals  with  paternal  care.         no 
His  fcatter'd  limbs  with  my  dead  body  burn  : 
And  once  more  join  us  in  the  pious  urn. 
If  on  my  wounded  bread  thou  dropp'ft  a  tear, 
Think  for  whofe  fake  my  breaft  that  wound  did 

bear ; 
And  faithfully  my  laff  dehres  fulfil,  145 

As  I  perform  my  cruel  father's  will. 

Ver.  146.  /is  I pei-form]  Tiie  fiibjod  of  this  epiftlc  is  fo  very 
(lifgul'ting  an  1  oftonfive,  that  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  make 
any  obfervation  upon  it,  and  luppofe  Dryden  tranflatcd  it 
only  to  complete  the  volume.  Dr.  J.  Wartok. 
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EPIST.    XVII. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

Helen,  having  received  an  epifilefrom  Paris,  returmi 
the  folloxving  afifwer :  wherein  Jhe  feems  at  jlrjl 
to  chide  him  for  his  prefumption  in  wrifmg  as  he 
had  done,  which  could  only  proceed  from  his  loxo 
opijiion  of  her  virtue :  then  owns  herfelf  to  be 
fenjihle  of  the  pajfion,  which  he  had  exprefed  for 
her,  though  jhe  much  fufpefted  his  confiancy ;  and 
at  laji  difcovers  her  inclination  to  be  favourable  to 
him :  the  whole  letter Jhewing  the  e.rtre?ne  arti/iae 
of  womankind. 

W  HEN  loofe  epiftles  violate  chafte  eyes, 
She  half  confents,  who  filently  denies. 
How  dares  a  ilranger,  with  defigns  fo  vain, 
Marriage  and  hofpitable  rights  prophane  ? 
Was  it  for  this,  your  fleet  did  flielter  find         5 
From  fwelling  feas,  and  ev'ry  faithlefs  wind  ? 
(For  though  adiftant  country  brought  you  forth, 
Your  ufage  here  was  equal  to  your  worth.) 
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Does  this  deferve  to  be  rewarded  fo  ? 
Did  you  come  here  a  llranger  or  a  foe  ?  lo 

Your  partial  judgment  may  perhaps  complain, 
And  think  me  barbarous  for  my  jufl  difdain. 
Ill-bred  then  let  me  be,  but  not  unchafle, 
Nor  my  clear  fame  with  any  fpot  defac'd. 
Though  in  my  face  there's  no  affected  frown,  i5 
Nor  in  my  carriage  a  feign'd  nicenefs  fhown, 
I  keep  my  houQur  ftill  without  a  ftaln, 
Nor  has  my  love  made  any  coxcomb  vain. 
Your  boldnefs  I  with  admiration  fee ; 
What  hope  had  you  to  gain  a  queen  like  me  ?    20 
Becaufe  a  hero  forc'd  me  once  away. 
Am  I  thought  fit  to  be  a  fecond  prey  ? 
Had  I  been  won,  I  had  defer v'd  j^our  blame, 
But  fure  my  part  was  nothing  but  the  fliame. 
Yet  the  bafe  theft  to  him  no  fruit  did  bear,      2.5 
I  Tcap'd  unhurt  by  any  thing  but  fear. 
Rude  force  might  fome  unwilling  kiffes  gain 
But  that  was  all  he  ever  could  obtain. 
You  on  fuch  ternis  would  ne*er  have  let  me  go; 
Were  he  like  you,  we  had  not  parted  fo.         30 
Untouched  the  youth  reflor'd  me  to  my  friends, 
And  modeft  ufage  made  me  fome  amends. 
'Tis  virtue  to  repent  a  vicious  deed, 
Did  he  repent,  that  Paris  might  fucceed  ? 
Sure  'tis  fome  fate  that  fets  me  above  wrongs,  3^ 
Yet  ftill  expofes  me  to  bufy  tongues. 
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ril  not  complain;  for  who's  dilpleas'd  with  love, 
If  it  fincere,  difcreet,  and  conftant  prove  ? 
But  that  I  fear ;  not  that  I  think  vou  bafe. 
Or  doubt  the  blooming  beauties  of  my  face  ;  40 
But  all  your  fex  is  fubje6t  to  deceive, 
And  ours,  alas,  too  willing  to  believe. 
Yet  others  yield  ;  and  love  o'ercomes  the  bell : 
But  why  fliould  I  not  (liine  above  the  reft  ? 
Fair  Leda's  ftory  feems  at  firfl  to  be  4-5 

A  fit  example  ready  form'd  for  me. 
But  (lie  was  cozen'd  by  a  borrow'd  fliape, 
And  under  harmlefs  feathers  felt  a  rape. 
If  I  fliould  yield,  what  reafon  could  I  ul'e  ? 
By  what  miilake  the  loving  crime  excule  ?     50 
Her  fault  was  in  her  powerful  lover  loll ; 
But  of  what  Jupiter  have  I  to  boaft  ? 
Though  you  to  heroes  and  to  kings  fuccced. 
Our  famous  race  does  no  addition  need  ; 
And  great  alliances  but  ufelefs  prove  55 

To  one  that  comes  herfelf  from  mighty  Jove. 
Go  then,  and  boaft  in  fome  lels  haughty  place 
Your  Phrygian  blood,  and  Priam's  ancient  race; 
Which  I  would  fliew  I  valu'd,  if  I  durft ; 
You  are  the  fifth  from  Jove,  but  I  the  firft.    60 
The  crown  of  Troy  is  powerful,  I  confefs  ; 
But  I  have  reafon  to  think  ours  no  lefs. 
Your  letter,  fiU'd  with  promifes  of  all 
That  men  can  good,  and  women  pleafant  call, 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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Gives  expe6lation  fuch  an  ample  field,  65 

As  would  move  goddeffes  themfelves  to  yield. 
But  if  I  e'er  offend  great  Juno's  laws, 
Yourfelf  (liall  be  the  dear,  the  only  caufe  : 
Either  my  honor  I'll  to  death  maintain, 
Or  follow  you,  without  mean  thoughts  t)f  gain. 
Not  that  fo  fair  a  prefent  I  defpife  ;  71 

We  like  the  gift,  when  we  the  giver  prize. 
But  'tis  your  love  moves  me,  which  made  you 

take 
Such  pains,  and  run  fuch  hazards  for  my  fake. 
I  have  perceiv'd  (though  I  diffembled  too)     75 
A  thoufand  things  that  love  has  made  you  do. 
Your  eager  eyes  would  almoll  dazzle  mine. 
In  which,  wild  man,    your  wanton   thoughts 

would  fliine. 
Sometimes  you'd    figh,    fometimes    diforde/d 

fland. 
And  with  unufual  ardour  prefs  my  hand  ;       so 
Contrive  juft  after  me  to  take  the  glafs, 
Nor  would  you  let  the  leaft  occafion  pafs : 
When  oft  I  fear'd,  I  did  not  mind  alone. 
And  blufliing  fate   for  things  which  you  have 

done  : 
Then  murmur'd  to  myfelf.  He'll  for  my  fake  ^ 
Do  any  thing ;  I  hope  'twas  no  miftake. 
Oft  have  I  read  within  this  pleafmg  grove, 
Under  my  name,  thofe  charming  words,  I  love^ 
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I,  frowning,  feem'd  not  to  believe  your  flame  ; 
But  now,  alas,  am  come  to  write  the  lame.     90 
If  I  were  capable  to  doamifa, 
I  could  not  but  be  fenfible  of  this. 
For  oh  !  your  face  has  fuch  peculiar  charms. 
That  who  can  hold  from  flying  to  your  arms  I 
But  what  I  ne'er  can  have  without  offence,    95 
May  fome  blefl;  maid  poflefs  with  innocence. 
Pieafure  may  tempt,  but   virtue  more  fliould 

move; 
O  learn  of  me  to  want  the  thing  you  love. 
What  you  defire  is  fought  by  all  mankind  : 
As  you  have  eyes,  fo  others  are  not  blind.    100 
Like  you  they  fee,  like  you  my  charms  adore  ; 
They  wifl^i  not  lefs,  but  you  dare  venture  more. 
Oh !  had  you  then  upon  our  coafts  been  brought. 
My  virgin-love  when  thoufand  rivals  fought. 
You  had  I  feen,  you   fliould    have    had    my 

voice ;  10.1 

Nor  could  my  huflDand  juftly  blame  my  choice. 
For  both  our  hopes,  alas !  you  come  too  late; 
Another  now  is  mailer  of  my  fate. 
More  to  my  wifli  I  could  have  liv'd  with  you. 
And  yet  my  prefent  lot  can  undergo.  110 

Ceafe  to  folicit  a  weak  woman's  will. 
And  urge  not  her  you  love  to  fo  much  ill. 
But  let  me  hve  contented  as  1  may, 
And  make  not  my  unfpotted  fame  your  prey. 


H  2 
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Some  right  you  claim,  fince  naked  toj'our  eyes 
Three  goddeires  difputed  beauty's  prize  :        116 
One  oflfer'd  valour^  t'other  crowns  ;  but  fhe 
Obtained  her  caufe,  who,  fmihng,  promised  me. 
But  firft  I  am  not  of  behef  fo  hght, 
To  think  fucli  nymphs  would  fliew  you  fucli  a 

fight  :  120 

Yet  granting  this,  the  other  part  is  feign'd ; 
A  bribe  fo  mean  your  fentence  had  not  gam'd. 
With  partial  eyes  1  Ihould  myfelf  regard, 
To  think  that  Venus  made  me  her  reward : 
I  humbly  am  content  with  human  praife  ;     125 
A  goddefs's  applaufe  would  envy  raife. 
But  be  it  as  you  fay ;  for,  'tis  confeft, 
The  men,  who  flatter  higheft,  pleafe  us  beft. 
That  I  fufpe<5l  it,  ought  not  to  difpleafe  ; 
For  miracles  are  not  believ'd  with  eafe.  136 

One  joy  I  have,  that  I  had  Venus'  voice ; 
A  greater  yet,  that  you  confirm'd  her  choice ; 
That  proffer'd  laurels,  promis'd  fovereignty, 
Juno  and  Pallas,  you  contemn'd  for  me. 
Am  I  your  empire  then,  and  your  renown  ?    135 
What  heart  of  rock,    but   muft    by   this   be 

won  ? 
And  yet  bear  vntnefs,  O  you  Powers  above, 
How  rude  I  am  in  all  the  arts  of  love  ! 
My  hand  is  yet  untaught  to  write  to  men  : 
This  is  th'  eflay  of  my  unpra6tis'd  pen.  i40 
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Happy  tliofe  nymphs,   whom  ufe  has  perfeft 

made  ! 
I  think  all  crime,  and  tremble  at  a  fliade. 
E'en  while  I  write,  my  fearful  confcioiis  eyes 
Look  often  back,  mifdoubting  a  furprize. 
For  novv  the  ramonr  fpreads  among  the  croud. 
At  court  it  whifpers,  but  in  town  aloud.         i46 
Diffemble  you,  whate'er  you  hear  'em  fay  :    ^ 
To  leave  off  loving  were  your  better  way  ;       ^ 
Yet  if  you  will  diflemble  it,  you  may.  3 

Love  fecretly  :  the  abfence  of  my  lord  150 

More  freedom  gives,  but  does  not  all  afford  ;■ 
Long  is  his  journey,  long  will  be  his  ftay  ; 
Call'd  by  affairs  of  confequence  away. 
To  go,  or  not,  when  unrelblvM  he  Itood, 
I  bid  him  make  what  fwift  return  he  could  :    155 
Then  kiffmg  me,  he  faid,  I  recommend 
All  to  thy  care,  but  moil  my  Trojan  friend, 
1  fmil'd  at  what  he  innocently  faid. 
And  only  anfvver'd.  You  fhall  be  obey^'d. 
Propitious  winds  have  born  him  far  from  hence. 
But  let  not  this  fecure  your  confidence.         ]6"o 
Abfent  he  is,  yet  abfent  he  commands  : 
You  know  the  proverb,  **  Princes  have  long 

hands,*' 
My    fame*s  my  burden  :    for  the  more    I'n; 

prais'd, 
A  jailer  ground  of  jealoufy  is  rais'd.  164 
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Were  I  lefs  fair,  I  might  have  been  more  bled  : 
Great  beauty  through  great  danger  is  pofifeft. 
To  leave  me  here  his  venture  was  not  hard, 
Becaufe  he  thought  my  virtue  was  my  guard. 
He  fear'd  my  face,  but  trufted  to  my  hfe,     176 
The  beauty  doubted,  but  behev'd  the  wife. 
You  bid  me  ufe  th'  occaiion  while  I  can, 
Put  in  our  hands  by  the  good  eafy  man. 
I  would,  and  yet  I  doubt,  'twixt  love  and  fear; 
One  draws  me  from  you,   and  one  brings  me 

near.  175 

Our  flames    are   mutual,    and    my  hufband's 

gone  : 
The  nights  are  long ;  I  fear  to  lie  alone. 
One  houfe  contains  us,  and  weak  walls  divide, 
And  you're  too  prefling  to  be  long  deny'd. 
Let  me  not  live,  but  ev'ry  thing  confpires     18O 
To  join  our  loves,  and  yet  my  fear  retires. 
You  court  with  words,  when  you  fliould  force 

employ  : 
A  rape  is  requifite  to  (liame-fac'd  joy. 
Indulgent  to  the  wrongs  which  we  receive, 
Our  fex  can  fuffer  what  we  dare  not  give.      is5 
What  have  I  faid  ?  for  both  of  us  'twere  bell, 
Our  kindling  fire  if  each  of  us  fuppreft. 
The  faith  of  ftrangers  is  too  prone  to  change. 
And,  like  themfelves,  their  wand'ring  pallions 


range. 
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Hypfipile,  and  the  fond  INIinonian  maid,       i.oa 
Were  both  by  truiling  of  their  guefts  betray 'd. 
How  can  I  doubt  that  other  men  deceive, 
When  you  yourfelf  did  fair  Q^none  leave  ? 
But  left  I  Ihould  upbraid  your  treachery, 
You  make  a  merit  of  that  crime  to  me.  195 

Yet  grant  you  were  to  faithful  love  incliii'd, 
Your  weary  Trojans  wait  but  for  a  wind. 
Should  you  prevail ;  while  I  afiign  the  night. 
Your  fails  are  hoifted,  and  you  take  your  flight  j 
Some  bawling  mariner  our  love  deftroys,       i:oQ 
And  breaks  afunder  our  unfinilh'd  joys. 
But  I  with  you  may  leave  the  Spartan  port, 
To  view  the  I'rojan  wealth  and  Priam's  court ; 
Shown  while  I  fee,  I  lliall  expoi'e  my  fame, 
And  fill  a  foreign  country  with  my  fliame,   so3 
In  Afia  what  reception  ihall  I  find  ? 
And  what  diQjonor  leave  in  Greece  behind  ? 
What  will  your  brothers,  Priam,  Hecuba, 
And  what  will  all  your  modeft  matrons  fay  .'' 
E'en  you,  when  on  this  aftion  you  refle<5t,     21a 
My  future  conduct  juflly  may  fulpe6t ; 
And  whatever  ftranger  lands  upon  your  coaft, 
Conclude  me,  by  your  own  exam[,ie,  loft. 
I  from  vour  rage  a  ftrumpet's  name  Ihall  hear, 
While  you  forget  what  part  in  it  you  bear.  9.\r> 
You,  my  crime's  author,  will  my  crime  upbraid : 
Deep  under  ground,  oh,  let  me  firft  be  laid  ! 
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You  boaft  the  pomp  and  plenty  of  your  land. 
And  promife  all  (hall  be  at  my  command  : 
Your  Trojan  wealth,  believe  me,  I  defpife;  220 
My  own  poor  native  land  has  dearer  ties. 
Should  I  be  injur'd  on  your  Phrygian  fliore. 
What  help  of  kindred  could  I  there  implore  ? 
Medea  wa;:^  by  Jafon's  flatt'ry  won  : 
I  may,  like  her,  believe,  and  be  undone.       225 
Plain  honeft  hearts,  like  mine,  fufpeft  no  cheat, 
And  love  contributes  to  its  own  deceit. 
The  fliips,  about  whofe  fides  loud  tempefts  roar, 
With  gentle  winds  were  wafted  from  the  Ihore. 
Your  teeming  mother  dream'd  a  flaming  brand. 
Sprung  from  her  womb,  confum'd  the  Trojan 
land.  230 

To  fecond  this,  old  prophecies  confpire, 
That  Ilium  ftiall  be  burnt  with  Grecian  fire. 
Both  give  me  fear  ;  nor  is  it  much  allay'd. 
That  Venus  is  obligVl  our  loves  to  aid.  235 

For  they,  who  loft  their  caufe,  revenge  will  take; 
And  for  one  friend  two  enemies  you  make. 
Nor  can  I  doubt,  but,  ftiould  I  follow  you, 
The  fword  would  loon  our  fatal  crime  purfue. 
A  wrong  fo  great  my  hulband's   rage   would 
roufe,  240 

And  my  relations  would  his  caufe  efpoufe. 
You  boaft  yourftrength  and  courage;  but,  alas! 
Your  words  receive  fmall  credit  from  your  face. 
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Let  heroes  in  the  dufty  field  delight, 
Thofe  limbs  were  fafliion'd  for  another  ficrht. 
Bid  He6lor  fully  from  the  walls  of  Troy  ;     246 
A  fweeter  quarrel  (honld  your  arms  employ. 
Yet  fears  like  thefe  Qiould  not  my  mind  per- 
plex, 
Were  I  as  wife  as  many  of  my  fex. 
But  time  and  you  may  holder  thoughts  infpire  ; 
And  I  perhaps  may  yield  lo  your  defire.      250 
You  laft  demand  a  private  conference ; 
I'hefe  are  your  words,  but  1  can  guefs  your  fenfe. 
Your  unripe  hopes  their  harveft  muft  attend  : 
Be  rul'd  by  me,  and  time  may  be  your  friend. 
This  is  enough  to  let  vou  underltand  ;  256 

For  now  my  pen  has  ti/d  my  tender  hand  : 
My  woman  knows  the  fecret  of  my  heart, 
And  may  hereafter  better  news  impart. 
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THE   ARGUMENT. 

^neas,  the  fon  of  Vemis  aiul  Anchifcs,  halving,  at 
the  deftniciion  of  Troi/,  faved  his  gods,  his  J  at  her, 
and  fon  Afcanius,  jrom  the  fire,  put  to  fea  xv'ith 
txventy  fail  of  Jhips ;  and,  having  been  long  t of 
with  tempefts,  xvas  at  lajl  cafi  upon  the  JJiore  if 
Libya,  zvhere  queen  Dido  (flying  Jrom  the  cruelty 
of  Pygmalioji  her  brother,  xcho  had  killed  her 
hujband  Sicha^us)  had  lately  built  Carthage.  She 
entertained  JEneas  and  his  fleet  xvith  great  civi' 
lity,  fell  pqlfionately  in  love  with  him,  and  in  the 
end  denied  him  ?iot  the  lafl  favours.  But  Mer- 
cury admonifliing  jEneas  to  go  in  fear  eh  of  Italy, 
(a  kingdom  promifed  him  by  the  gods)  he  readily 
prepared  tofolloxv  him.  Dido  foon  perceived  it, 
and  having  in  vain  tried  all  other  means  to  engage 
him  to  ftay^  at  laft  in  defpair  xvrites  to  him  a^ 
foUoxvs. 

So,  on  Ma3aiider's  banks,  when  death  is  nigh, 
The  mournful  fwan  fings  her  own  elegy. 
Not  that  I  hope  (for,  oh,  that  hope  were  vain  !) 
By  words  your  loft  affection  to  regain  : 
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But,  having  loft  whatever  was  worth  my  care,  s 
Why  fhould  I  fear  to  lofe  a  dying  pray'r  ? 
'Tis  then  refolv'd  poor  Dido  miift  be  left. 
Of  hfe,  of  honor,  and  of  love  bereft ! 
, While  you,  with  loofen*d  fails,  and  vows,  pre- 
pare 
To  feek  a  land  that  flies  the  fearcher's  care.   lo 
Nor  can  my  rifmg  tovv^-s  your  flight  reltrain, 
Nor  my  new  empire,  offered  you  in  vain. 
Puilt  walls  you  fliun,  unbuilt  you  feek  ;  that 

land 
Is  yet  to  conquer;  but  you  this  command. 
Suppofe  you  landed  where  your  wifh  defign'd. 
Think  what  reception  foreigners  would  find.  iG 
What  people  is  fo  void  of  common  fenfe. 
To  vote  fucceflion  from  a  native  prince  ? 
Yet  there  new  fcepters  and  new  loves  you  feek  ; 
New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  break. 
When  will  your  tow'rs  the  height  of  Carthage 
know  ?  21 

Or  when  your  eyes  difcern  fuch  crowds  below  ? 
If  fuch  a  town  and  fubjefts  you  could  fee,, 
Still  would  you   want  a  wife   who    lov'd   like 

me. 
For,  oh,  I  burn,  like  fires  with  incenfe  bright : 
Not  holy  tapers  flame  with  purer  light :         sS 
yEneas  is  my  thoughts'  perpetual  theme  ; 
Their  daily  longing,  and  their  nightly  dream. 
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Yet  he's  ungrateful  and  obdurate  ftill : 
Fool  that  I  am  to  place  my  heart  fo  ill !  30 

Myfelf  I  cannot  to  myfelf  reftore  ; 
Still  I  complain,  and  ftill  1  love  him  more. 
Have  pity,  Cupid,  on  my  bleeding  heart. 
And  pierce  thy  brother's  with  an  equal  dart. 
I  rave  :  nor  canft  thou  Venus'  offspring  be,     55 
Love's  mother  could  not  bear  a  fon  like  thee. 
From  hardened  oak,  or  from  a  rock's  cold  womb. 
At  lead  thou  art  from  fome  fierce  tigrefs  come  ; 
Or  on  rough  feas,  from  their  foundation  torn, 
Got  by  the  winds,  and  in  a  tempeft  born  :      40 
Like  that,  which  now  thy  trembling  failors  fear ; 
Like  that,   whofe  rage  ihould  fiill  detain  thee 

here. 
Behold  how  high  the  foamy  billows  ride  ! 
The  winds  and  waves  are  on  the  jufter  lide. 
To  wdnter  weather  and  a  ftormy  fea  45 

I'll  owe,  what  rather  I  would  owe  to  thee. 
Death  thou   deferv'fl  from  heav'n's   avenging 

laws ; 
But  I'm  unwilling  to  become  the  caufe. 
To  fhun  my  love,  if  thou  wilt  feek  thy  fate, 
'Tis  a  dear  purchafe,  and  a  coftly  hate.  so 

Stay  but  a  little,  'till  the  temped  ceafe. 
And  the  loud  winds  are  lull'd  into  a  peace. 
May  all  thy  rage,  like  theirs,  unconflant  prove  ! 
And  fo  it  will,  if  there  be  pow'r  in  love. 
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Know'ft  tbou  not  yet  what  dangers  (hips  fuftaln  ? 
So  often  vvreck'd,  how   dar'fl   thou  tempt  the 

main  ?  56 

Which  were  it  fmooth,  were  ev'ry  wave  afleep, 
Ten  thoufand  forms  of  death  are  in  the  deep. 
In  that  abyfs  the  gods  their  vengeance  ftore. 
For  broken  vows  of  thofe  who  faifely  fwore.  60 
There  winged  ftorms  on  fea-born  Venus  wait, 
To  vindicate  the  juftice  of  her  flate. 
Thus  I  to  thee  the  means  of  fafety  ftiow ; 
And,  loft  myfelf,  would  itill  preferve  my  foe. 
Falfe  as  thou  art,  I  not  thy  death  dehgn :      65 
O  rather  Uve,  to  be  the  caufe  of  mine  ! 
Should  fome  avenging  llorm  thy  veffel  tear, 
(But  heav'n  forbid  my  words  iliould  omen  bear) 
Then  in  thy  face  thy  perjur'd  vows  would  fly  ; 
And   my  wrong'd   ghoft   be    prefent    to    thy 

eye.  70 

With  threatening  looks  think  thou  behold'ft-  me 

ftare, 
Gafping  my  mouth,  and  clotted  all  my  hair. 
Then,  ftiould  fork'd  lightning  and  red  thunder 

f^ill, 
What  couldft  thou  fay,  but,  I  deferv'd  'em  all. 
Left  this  ftiould  happen,  make  not  hafte  away ; 
To  fliun  the  danger  will  be  worth  thy  ftay.     76 
Have  pity  on  thy  fon,  if  not  on  me : 
My  death  alone  is  guilt  enough  for  thee. 
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What  has  his  youth,  what  have  thy  gods  de- 
fer v'd, 
To  fink  in  feas,  who  were  from  fires  preferv'd  ?  so 
But  neither  gods  nor  parent  didft  thou  bear  ; 
Smooth  ftories  all  to  pleafe  a  woman's  ear, 
Falfe  as  the  tale  of  thy  romantic  life. 
Nor  yet  am  I  thy  firft-deluded  wife  : 
Left  to  purfuing  foes  Crelifa  ftay'd,     ~  35 

By  thee,  bafe  man,  forfaken  and  betrayed. 
This,   when  thou  told'fl;  me,  ftruck  my  tender 

heart, 
That  fuch  requital  followed  fuch  defert. 
Nor  doubt  I  but  the  gods,  for  crimes  like  thefe. 
Seven  winters  kept  thee  wandering  on  the  feas. 
Thy  ftarv'd  companions,  call  alhore,  I  fed,     91 
Thyfelf  admitted  to  my  crown  and  bed. 
To  harbour  flrangers,  fuccour  the  diftreft. 
Was  kind  enough ;  but,  oh,  too  kind  the  reft ! 
Curft  be  the  cave  which  firft  my  ruin  brought, 
Where,  from   the  ftorm,   we  common   flielter 

fought ! 
A  dreadful  howhng  echoed  round  the  place  : 
The  mountain  nymphs,  thought  I,  my  nuptials 

grace. 
I  thought  fo  then,  but  now  too  late  I  know 
The  furies  yell'd  my  funerals  from  below.      100 
O  chaftity  and  violated  fame, 
Exud  your  dues  to  my  dead  huiband's  name  ! 
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By  death  redeem  my  reputation  loft, 
And  to  his  arms  rellore  my  guilty  ghoft. 
Clofe  by  my  palace,  in  a  gloomy  grove,         lOo 
Is  rais'd  a  chapel  to  my  murder'd  love ; 
There,  wreath'd  with  boughs  and  wool  his  ftatue 

ftands, 
The  pious  monument  of  artful  hands. 
La(t  night,  me  thought,  he  call'd  me  from  the 

dome. 
And  thrice,   with   hollow  voice,  cry'd.  Dido, 

come.  no 

She  comes  ;  thy  wife  thy  lawful  fummons  hears  ; 
But  comes  more  {lowly,  clogg'd  with   confcious 

fears. 
Forgive  the  wrong  I  offered  to  thy  bed  ; 
Strong  were  his   charms,  who   my  weak  faith 

milled. 
His  goddefs  mother,  and  his  aged  fire  115 

Borne  on  his  back,  did  to  my  fall  confpire. 
Oh  !  fuch  he  was,  and  is,  that,  were  he  true, 
AVithout  a  bkilh  I  might  his  love  purfue. 
But  cruel  ftars  my  birth-day  did  attend  ; 
And  as  my  fortune  open'd,  it  muft  end.        120 
My  plighted  lord  was  at  the  altar  flain, 
Whofe  wealth  was  made  my  bloody  brother  s 

gain. 
Friendlefs,  and  follow'd  by  the  murd'rer's  hate. 
To  foreign  countries  I  remov'd  my  fate  ; 
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And    here,    a    fuppliant,    from    the    nalives* 

hands  22^ 

1  bought  the  ground  on  which  my  city  (lands, 
With  all  the  coaft  that  ftretches  to  the  fea ; 
E'en  to  the  friendly  port  that  flielter'd  thee  : 
Then  rais'd  thefe  walls,  which  mount  into  the 

air, 
At  once  my  neighbours*   wonder,   and  their 

fear. 
For  now  they  arm  ;  and  round  me  leagues  are 

made,  131 

My  fcarce  eftablifli'd  empire  to  invade. 
To  man  my  new-built  walls  I  muft  prepare. 
An  helplefs  woman,  and  unfkill'd  in  war. 
Yet  thoufand  rivals  to  my  love  pretend  ;       1.35 
And  for  my  perfon  would  my  crown  defend  : 
Whofe  jarring  votes  in  one  complaint  agree. 
That  each  unjultly  is  difdain'd  for  thee. 
To  proud  Hyarbas  give  me  up  a  prey  ; 
(For  that  mull:  follow,  if  thou  goelt  away  :)     i+o 
Or  to  my  huiband's  murd'rer  leave  my  lilc, 
That  to  the  hulband  he  may  add  the  wife. 
Go  then,   lince   no  complaints  can  move   thy 

mind  : 
Go,  perjur'd  man,  but  lea\e  thy  gods  behind. 
Touch  not  thofe  gods,   by  whom  thou  art  for- 

fvvorn,  115 

Who  will  in  impious  hands  no  more  be  born  : 

VOL.  IV.  i 
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Thy  facrileglous  wordiip  they  difdain. 
And  rather  would  the  Grecian  fires  fuftain. 
Perhaps  my  greateft  fliame  is  Hill  to  come. 
And  part  of  thee  hes  hid  within  my  womb.  i50 
The  babe  unborn  muft  perifh  by  thy  hate, 
And  perifli  guiltlefs  in  his  mother's  fate. 
Some  god,  thou  fay'Il,  thy  voyage  does  com- 
mand ; 
"Would  the  fame  god  had  barr'd  thee  from  my 

land  ! 
The  fame,  I  doubt  not,  thy  departure  (leers,  isi 
Who  kept  thee  out  at  fea  fo  many  years ; 
While  thy  long  labors  were  a  price  fo  great. 
As  thou  to  purchafe  Troy  would'll  not  repeat. 
But  Tyber  now  thou  feek'ft,  to  be  at  beft. 
When  there  arriv'd,  a  poor  precarious  gueft.  i6o 
Yet  it  deludes  thy  fearch  :  perhaps  it  will 
To  thy  old  age  lie  undifcover'd  ftill. 
A  ready  crown  and  wealth  in  dower  I  bring, 
And,  without  conqu'ring,  here  thou  art  a  king. 
Here   thou   to   Carthage   may'll   transfer  thy 
Troy :  i6s 

Here  young  Afcanius  may  his  arms  employ ; 
And,  while  we  live  fecure  in  foft  repofe, 
3ring    many    laurels    home    from    conquer'd 

foes. 
By  Cupid's  arrows,  I  adjure  thee  flay ; 
By  all  the  gods,  companions  of  thy  way,      179 
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So  may  thy  Trojans,  who  are  yet  aHve, 
Live  ftill,  and  with  no  future  fortune  llrive; 
So  may  thy  youthful  fon  old  age  attain. 
And  thy  dead  father's  bones  in  peace  remain  ; 
As  thou  hafl:  pity  on  unhappy  me,  175 

Who  knew  no  crime,  but  too  much  love  of  thee. 
I  am  not  born  from  fierce  Achilles'  line. 
Nor  did  my  parents  againll:  Troy  combine. 
To  be  thy  wife  if  I  unworthy  prove. 
By  fome  inferior  name  admit  my  love.  iso 

To  be  fecur'd  of  ftill  poffeffing  thee, 
What  would  I  do,  and  what  would  'I  not  be  ! 
Our  Libyan  coafts  their  certain  I'eafons  know, 
When  free  from  tempefts  paffengers  may  go  : 
But  now  with  northern  blafts  the  billows  roar,  185 
And  drive  the  floatino:  fea-weed  to  the  (liore. 
Leave  to  my  care  the  time  to  fail  away  ; 
When  fafe,  I  will  not  fuffer  thee  to  flay. 
Thy  weary  men  would  be  with  eafe  content ; 
Their  fails  are  tatter'd,  and  their  mafls  are  fpent. 
If  by  no  merit  I  thy  mind  can  move,  151 

What  thou  deny'fl  my  merit,  give  my  love. 
Stay,  'till  I  loarn  my  lofs  to  undergo ; 
And  give  me  time  to  flruggle  with  my  woe. 
If  not,  know  this,  1  will  not  fuller  long  ;        i.gj 
My  life's  too  loathfome,  and  my  love  too  ftroiig. 
Death  holds  my  pen,  and  di6tates  what  I  fay. 
While  crofs  my  lap  the  Trojan  Iword  I  lay. 


I  2 
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My  tears  flow  dovtn ;  the  Iharp  edge  cuts  their 

flood, 
And  drinks  my  forrows,  that  mud  drink  my 

blood.  200 

How  well  thy  gift  does  with  my  fate  agree  ! 
My  funeral  pomp  is  cheaply  made  by  thee. 
To  no  new  wounds  my  bofom  I  difplay  : 
The  fword  but  enters  where  love  made  the  way. 
But  thou,  dear  filter,  and  yet  dearer  friend,  205 
Shalt  my  cold  afties  to  their  urn  attend. 
SichjEUs'  wife  let  not  the  marble  boaft, 
I  loft  that  title,  when  my  fame  I  loft. 
This  fliort  infcription  only  let  it  bear : 
"  Unhappy  Dido  lies  in  quiet  here.  210 

"  The  caufe  of  death,  and  fword  by  which  flie 

*'  ^neas  gave  :  the  reft  her  arm  fupply'd." 
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iNCupicrs  fcbool  whoe'er  would  take  cleo:rce, 

Muft  learn  his  rudiments,  by  reading  me. 

Seamen  with  failing  arts  their  vefKels  move; 

Art  guides  the  chariot ;  art  inftruds  to  love. 

Of  fliips  and  chariots  others  know  the  rule  ;     5 

But  I  am  mafter  in  Love's  mighty  fchool. 

Cupid  indeed  is  obltinate  and  wild, 

A  ftubborn  god  ;  but  yet  the  god's  a  child  : 

Eafy  to  govern  in  his  tender  age, 

Like  fierce  Achilles  in  his  pupillage  :  jo 

That  hero,  born  for  conqueft,  trembling  ftood 

Before  the  Centaur,  and  receiv'd  the  rod. 

As  Chiron  mollity'd  his  cruel  mind 

With  art,  and  taught  his  warlike  hands  to  wind 

Ver.  1.  In  CupkVs  fchooll  We  cannot  foe,  without  real  re- 
gret and  mortification,  fiicli  a  wafte  of  tiiiu'  and  talent  as  what 
our  author  has  flung  away  in  tranflating  fo  lool'o  and  flagitious, 
as  well  as  trifling  work  of  his  favourite  Oyid,  full  of  fome  of  the 
mofl;  exceptionable  and  naufcous  circuiuftancis  of  ancirnt  niy- 
fholoiiy.  Inioft  undoubtedly  fliall  make  no  coninient  on  it,  nui 
on  tlie  two  I'ucccedJng  tranflations.  i->r.  J-  Wartox. 
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The  filver  ftrings  of  his  melodious  lyre  :  i5 

So  Love's  fair  goddefs  does  my  foul  infpire, 
To  teach  her  fofter  arts ;  to  footh  the  mind. 
And  fmooth  the  rugged  breads  of  human  kind. 

Yet  Cupid  and  Achilles,  each  with  fcorn 
And  rage  were  fiU'd;  and   both  were  goddefs- 
born.  20 

Thebull,  reclaim'd  and  yok'd,  the  burden dravfs; 
The  horfe  receives  the  bit  within  his  jaws ; 
And  flubborn  Love  fliall  bend  beneath  my  fway. 
Though  ftruggling  oft  he  flrives  to  difobey. 
He  fliakes   his   torch,  he  wounds  me   with   his 
darts;  25 

But  vain  his  force,  and  vainer  are  his  arts. 
The  more  he  burns  my  foul,  or  wounds  my  fight. 
The  more  he  teaches  to  revenge  the  fpite. 

I  boaft  no  aid  the  Delphian  god  affords, 
Nor  aufpice  from  the  flight  of  chattering  birds  ; 
Nor  Clio,  nor  her  fillers  have  I  feen  ;  31 

As  Hefiod  faw  them  on  the  fbady  green  : 
Experience  makes  my  work  ;  a  truth  fo  try'd 
You  may  believe ;  and  Venus  be  my  guide. 
Far  hence,  ye   vellals,    be,   who  bind  your 
hair;  35 

And  wives,  who  gowns  below  your  ancles  wear. 
I  fing  the  brothels  loofe  and  unconfin'd,  "J 

'J'h'  unpunilTiable  pleafures  of  the  kind  ;  v. 

Which  all  alike,  for  love,  or  money,  find.        \ 
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You,  who  in  Cupid's  rolls  infcribe  your  name» 
Tirft  feek  an  obje6t  worthy  of  your  flame  ;      4i 
Then  ftrive,  with  art,  your  lady's  mind  to  gain  : 
And,  laft,  provide  your  love  may  long  remain. 
On  thefe  three  precepts  all  my  work  iliall  move  : 
Thefe  are  the  rules  and  principles  of  love.       45 
Before  your  youth  with  marriage  is  oppreft, 
Make  choice  of  one  who  fuits  vour  humour  beft: 
And  fuch  a  damfel  drops  not  from  the  iky ; 
She  mull  be  fought  for  with  a  curious  eye. 

The  wary  angler,  in  the  winding  brook,       50 
Knows  what  the  fidi,  and  where    to   bait  his 

hook. 
The  fowler  and  the  huntfman  know  by  name 
The  certain  haunts  and  harbour  of  their  game. 
So  mud  the  lover  beat  the  likeliell  grounds  ; 
Th'  affembly  where  his  quarry  moft  abounds.  55 
Nor  fhall  mv  novice  wander  far  aftray  ; 
Thefe  rules  (liall  put  him  in  the  ready  way. 
Thou  fiialt  not  lail  around  ilie  continent, 
As  far  as  Perfeus,  or  as  Paris  went : 
For  Rome  alone  affords  thee  fuch  a  ftorc,        60 
As  all  the  world  can  hardly  ihew  thee  more. 
The  face  of  heav'n  with  fewer  ftars  ij  crown'd. 
Than  beauties  in  the  Roman  f])here  arc  found. 
Whether  thy  love  is  bent  on  bloonilng  yoiilh. 
On  dawning  fweetnefs  in  unartful  truth  ;         65 
Or  courts  the  juicy  joys  of  riper  growth  ; 
Here  mayft  thou  find  thy  full  dclires  in  both. 
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Or  if  autumnal  beauties  pleafe  thy  fight 
(An  age  that  knows  to  give,  and  take  dehght;) 
MiUions  of  matrons  of  tiie  graver  fort,  70 

la  common  prudence,  will  not  balk  the  fport. 

In  fummer  heats  thou  need'ft  but  only  go 
To  Pompey's  cool  and  fliady  portico  ; 
Or  Concord's  fane ;  or  that  proud  edifice, 
Whofe  turrets  near  the  baudy  fuburb  rife  :      75 
Or  to  that  other  portico,  where  Hands 
The  cruel  father  urging  his  commands, 
And  fifty  daughters  wait  the  time  of  reft, 
To  plunge  their  poniards  in    the  bridegroom's 

breaft : 
Or  Venus'  temple  ;  where,  on  annual  nights,  so 
They  mourn  Adonis  with  Afiyrian  rites. 
Nor  flmn  the  Jewilh  walk,  where  the  foul  drove. 
On  fabbaths,  reft  from  ev'ry  thing  but  love : 
Nor  Ills'  temple ;  for  that  facred  whore 
Makes  others,  what  to  Jove  ftie  was  before.    85 
And  if  the  hall  itfelf  be  not  bely'd, 
E'en  there  the  caufe  of  love  is  often  try'd ;, 
Near  it  at  leaft,  or  in  the  palace-yard, 
From  whence  the  noifv  combatants  are  heard. 
The  crafty  counfellors,  in  formal  gown,  90 

There  gain  another's  caufe,  but  lofe  their  own. 
There  eloquence  is  nonpluft  in  the  fuit ; 
And  lawyers,  who  had  words  at  will,  are  mute. 
Venus,  from  her  adjoining  temple,  fmilcs. 
To  fee  them  caught  in  their  litigious  wiles,      56 
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Grave  fenators  lead  home  the  youthful  dame, 
Returning  dients,  when  they  patrons  came. 
But,  above  all,  the  play-houfe  is  the  place ; 
There's  choice  of  quarry  in  that  narrow  chace. 
There  take  thy  ftand,  and  fliarply  looking  out, 
Soon  may'ft  thou  find  a  miftrefs  in  the  rout,  101 
For  length  of  time,  or  for  a  tingle  bout. 
The  theatres  are  berries  for  the  fair: 
Like  ants  on  mole-hills  thither  they  repair ; 
Like  bees  to  hives,  fo  numeroufly  they  throng, 
It  may  be  faid,  they  to  that  place  belong.     106 
Thither  they  fwarm,  who  have  the  public  voice  : 
There  choofe,  if  plenty  not  di{lra6ls  thy  choice. 
To  fee,  and  to  be  feen,  in  heaps  they  run  ; 
Some  to  undo,  and  fome  to  be  undone.  110 

From  Romulus  the  rife  of  plays  began, 
To  his  new  fubje6ts  a  commodious  man  ; 
Who,  his  unmarried  foldiers  to  fupply. 
Took  care  the  commonwealth  (liould  multiply  : 
Providing  Sabine  women  for  his  braves,  115 

Like  a  true  king,  to  get  a  race  of  flaves. 
His  play-houfe  not  of  Parian  marble  made, 
Nor  was  it  fpread  with  purple  fails  for  Ihade. 
The    ftage  with  rallies,    or    with    leaves    thoy 

ftrew'd : 
JsTo  fcenes  in  profped,  no  machining  god.     12© 
On  rows  of  homely  turf  they  fat  to  fee. 
Crown  d  with  the  wreaths  of  ev'ry  common  tree. 
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There,  while  they  fat  in  ruftic  majefty, 

Each  lover  had  his  millrefs  in  his  eye  ; 

And  whom  he  faw  mod  fuiting  to  his  mind,  125 

For  joys  of  matrimonial  rape  defign'd. 

Scarce  could  they  wait  the  plaudit  in  their  hafte; 

But,  ere  the  dances  and  the  fong  were  paft, 

The  monarch  gave  the  fignal  from  his  throne ; 

And,  rifing,  bade  his  merry  men  fall  on.        i30 

The  martial  crew,  like  foldiers  ready  preft, 

Juft  at  the  word  (the  word  too  was,  The  Bed) 

With  joyful  cries  each  other  animate  ; 

Some  choofe,  and  fome  at   hazard   feize  their 

mate. 
As  doves  from  eagles,  or  from  wolves  the  lambs. 
So  from  their  lawlefs  lovers  fly  the  dames.     136 
Their  fear  was  one,  but  not  one  face  of  fear ; 
Some  rend  the  lovely  treffes  of  their  hair ; 
Some  lliriek,  and  fome  are  flruck  with  dumb( 

defpair. 
Herabfent  mother  one  invokes  in  vain  ;  i40" 
One  ftands  amaz'd,  not  daring  to  complain  ; 
The  nimbler  truft  their  feet,  the  flow  remain. 
But  nought  availing,  all  are  captives  led. 
Trembling  and  blufliing  to  the  genial  bed. 
She  who  too  long  reiifted,  or  deny 'd,  i45"\ 

The  lufty  lover  made  by  force  a  bride  ;  f 

And,  with  fuperior  itrength,  compelled  her  to  ' 

his  fide. 


S 
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Then  footh'd  her  thus  :— My  fouFs  far   better 

part, 
Ceafe  weeping,  nor  afBid  thy  tender  heart : 
For  what  thy  father  to  thy  mother  was,  150 

That  faith  to  thee,  that  folemn  vow  I  pafs. 

Thus  Romulus  became  fo  popular ; 
This  was  the  way  to  thrive  in  peace  and  war  ; 
To  pay  his  army,  and  frefh  vv  hores  to  bring : 
Who  would  not  fight  for  fuch  a  gracious  king  ? 
Thus  love  in  theatres  did  firft  improve ;     156 
And  theatres  are  ftill  the  fcenes  of  love : 
Nor  ihun    the     chariot's,    and   the  courfer's 

race ; 
The  Circus  is  no  inconvenient  place. 
No  need  is  there  of  talking  on  the  hand  ;      160 
Nor  nods,  nor  iigns,  which  lovers  underftand. 
But  boldly  next  the  fair  your  feat  provide  ; 
Clofe  as  you  can  to  her's,  and  fide  by  fide. 
Pleas'd  or  unpleas'd,  no  matter ;  crouding  (it : 
For  fo  the  laws  of  public  (hows  permit.  165 

Then  find  occafion  to  begin  difcourfe  ; 
Inquire,   whole  chariot   this,  and  whofe   that 

horfe  ? 
To  whatfoever  fide  (he  is  inclin'd, 
Suit  all  your  inclinations  to  her  mind  ; 
Like  what  Ihe  likes  ;  from   thence   your  court 

begin;  i?o 

And  whom  (he  favours,  wiOi  that  he  may  win. 
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But  when  the  ftatues  of  the  deities, 
In  chariots  roll'd,  appear  before  the  prize  ; 
When  Venus  comes,  with  deep  devotion  rife. 
If  dufi:  be  on  her  lap,  or  grains  of  fand,         175 
Brufti  both  away  with  your  officious  hand. 
If  none  be  there,  yet  bruQi  that  nothing  thence  ; 
And  ftill  to  touch  her  lap  make  fome  pretence. 
Touch  any  thing  of  her's;  and  if  her  train     ^ 
Sweep  on  the  ground,  let  it  not  fweep  in  vain;  > 
But  gently  take  it  up,  and  wipe  it  clean  ;    isiN 
And  while  you  wipe  it,  with  obferving  eyes, 
Who  knows  but  you  may  fee  her  naked  thighs  ! 
Obferve,  who  fits  behind  her ;  and  beware, 
Left  his  incroaching  knee  (hould  prefs  the  fair. 
Light  fervice  takes  light  minds :  for  fome  can 
tell  is6 

Of  favours  won,  by  laying  cufliions  well : 
By  fanning  faces  fome  their  fortune  meet ; 
And  fome  by  laying  footftools  for  their  feet. 
Thefe  overtures  of  love  the  Circus  gives  ;        190 
Nor  at  the  fword-play  lefs  the  lover  thrives  : 
For  there  the  fon  of  Venus  fights  his  prize ; 
And  deepeft,  wounds  are  oft  receivM  from  eyes. 
One,  while  the  crowd  their  acclamations  make. 
Or  while  he  bets,  and  puts  his  ring  to  ftake,  195 
Is  ftruck  from  far,  and  feels  the  flying  dart ; 
And  of  the  fpe6tacle  is  made  a  part. 

Coefar  would  reprefent  a  naval  fight,  198 

JPor  his  own  honour,  and  for  Rome's  delight. 
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From  either  fea  the  youths  and  maidens  come ; 
And  all  the  world  was  then  contain'd  in  Rome. 
In  this  vail  concourfe,  in  this  choice  of  game. 
What  Roman  heart  but  felt  a  foreign  flame  ? 
Once    more   our  prince   prepares  to  make  us 

glad ; 
And  the  remaining  Eafl;  to  Rome  will  add.  205 
Rejoice,  ye  Roman  foldiers,  in  your  urn  ; 
Your  enfigns  from  theParthians  (hall  return  ;' 
And  the  flain  Craffi  (hall  no  longer  mourn. 
A  youth  is  fent  thofe  trophies  to  demand  ; 
And  bears  his  father's  thunder  in  his  hand  :    210 
Doubt  not  th'  imperial  boy  in  wars  unfeen  ; 
In  childhood  all  of  Caefar's  race  are  men. 
Celeftial  feeds  ilioot  out  before  their  day, 
Prevent  their  years,  and  brook  no  dull  dela3\ 
Thus  infant  Hercules  the  fnakes  did  prefs,     215 
And  in  his  cradle  did  his  fire  confefs. 
Bacchus,  a  boy,  yet  like  a  hero  fought, 
And  early  fpoils  from  conquer'd  India  brought. 
Thus  you  your  father's  troops  fliall  lead  to  fight, 
And  thus  fliall  vanquiflri  in  your  father's  right. 
Thefe  rudiments  you  to  your  lineage  owe  ;    221 
Born  to  increafe  your  titles,  as  you  grow. 
Brethren  you  had,  revenge  your  brethren  flain  ; 
You  have  a  father,  and  his  rights  maintain. 
Arm'd   by   your  country's  parent,    and  your 

own,  225 

Redeem  your  country,  and  refl;ore  his  throne. 


} 
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Your  enemies  affert  an  impious  caufe  ; 
You  fight  both  for  divine  and  human  laws. 
Already  in  their  caufe  they  are  o'ercome  : 
Subje6t    them    too,    by    force    of    arms,    to 

Rome.  230 

Great  father  Mars  with  greater  Caefar  join, 
To  give  a  profp'rous  omen  to  your  line  : 
One  of  you  is,  and  one  fhall  be  divine. 
I  prophefy  you  Ihall,  you  (hall  o*ercome  : 
My  verfe  (hall   bring  you    back   in  triumph 

home.  236 

Speak  in  my  verfe,  exhort  to  loud  alarms  : 
O  were  my  numbers  equal  to  your  arms  ! 
Then  would  I  ling  the  Parthians*  overthrow  ; 
Their  (hot  averfe  fent  from  a  flying  bow : 
The  Parthians,  who  already  flying  fight,       240 
Already  give  an  omen  of  their  flight. 
O  when  will  come  the  ilay,  by  heav'n  defign'd, 
When  thou,  the  befl;  and  fairefl;  of  mankind, 
Drawn  by  white  horfes  flialt  in  triumph  ride^ 
With  conquer'd  flaves  attending  on  thy  fide ;  245 
Slaves,  that  no  longer  can  be  fafe  in  flight; 
O  glorious  obje6l,  O  furprifing  fight, 
O  day  of  public  joy,  too  good  to  end  in  night ! 
On  fuch  a  day,  if  thou,  and,  next  to  thee, 
Some  beauty  fits,  the  fpe6lacle  to  fee  :  25q 

If  flie  inquire  the  names  of  conquer'd  kings. 
Of  mountains,  rivers,  and  their  hidden  fprings. 
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Anfwer  to  all  thou  know'ft  ;  and,  if  need  be, 

Of  things  unknown  feem  to  fpeak  knowingly  ; 

This  is  Euphrates,  crown'd  with  reeds;  and 
there  235 

Flows  the  fwift  Tigris  with  his  fea-green  hair. 

Invent  new  names  of  things  unknown  before; 

Call  this  Armenia,  that  the  Cafpian  iliore ; 

Call  this  a  Mede,  and  that  a  Parthian  youth  ; 

Talk  probably  ;  no  matter  for  the  truth.  260 
In  feafts,  as  at  our  fliows,  new  means  abound  ; 

More  pleafare  there,  than  that  of  wine,  is 
found. 

The  Paphian  goddefs  there  her  ambufli  lays ; 

And  Love  betwixt  the  horns  of  Bacchus  plays  : 

Defires  increafe  at  ev'ry  fwelling  draught;    265 

Brilk  vapours  add  new  vigour  to  the  thought. 

There  Cupid's  purple  wings  no  flight  afford  ; 

But,  wet  with  wine,  he  flutters  on  the  board. 

He  fliakes  his  pinions,  but  he  cannot  move; 

Fix'd  he  remains,  and  turns  a  maudlin  Love.  Qto 

Wine  warms  the  blood,  and  makes  the  fpirits 
flow  ; 

Care  flies,  and  wrinkles  from  the  forehead  go  : 

Exalts  the  poor,  invigorates  the  weak  ; 

Gives  mirth  and  laughter,  and  a  ro fy  cheek. 

Bold  truths  it  fpeaks  ;  and,  fpoken,  dares  main- 
tain ;  275 

And  brings  our  old  fimplicity  again. 
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Love  fparkles  in  the  cup,  and  fills  it  higher: 
Wine  feeds  the  flames,  and  fuel  adds  to  fire. 
But  choofe  no  miftrefs  in  thy  drunken  fit ; 
"Wine  gilds  too  much  their  beauties  and  their' 

wit.  280 

Kor  truft  thy  judgment  when  the  tapers  dance ; 
Bat  fober,  and  by  day,  thy  fuit  advance. 
By  day-light  Paris  judg'd  the  beauteous  three  ; 
And  for  the  fairefl;  did  the  prize  decree. 
Night  is  a  cheat,  and  all  deformities  2s5 

Are  hid,  or  leflen'd  in  her  dark  difguife. 
The  fun's  fair  light  each  error  will  confefs, 
In  face,  in  fliape,  in  jewels,  and  in  drefs. 

Why    name    I    ev'ry    place    where    youths 
abound  ? 
'Tis  lofs  of  time,  and  a  too  fruitful  ground,  cpd 
The  Baian  baths,  where  fliips  at  anchor  ride. 
And  wholefome  ftreams  from  fulphur  fountains 

glide  ; 
Where    wounded   youths    are    by  experience 

taught, 
The  waters  are  lefs  healthful  than  they  thought: 
Or  Dianas  fane,  which  near  the  fuburbhes,  295 
Where  priefts,  for  their  promotion,  fight  a  prize. 
That  maiden  goddefs  is  Love's  mortal  foe, 
And  much  from  her  his  fubje6ls  undergo. 
Thus  far  the  fportful    Mufe,    with    myrtla. 
bound. 
Has  fung  where  lovely  laffes  may  be  found,    300 
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Now  let  me  (Ing,   how  (lie  who  wounds  your 

mhid, 
With  art,  may  be  to  cure  your  wounds  Inchn'd. 
Young  nobles,  to  my  laws  attention  lend  ; 
And  all  you  vulgar  of  my  fchool  attend. 

Fn-fl:  then  believe,  all  women  may  be  won;  305 
Attempt  with  confidence,  the  work  is  done* 
The  grafhopper  (hall  firlt  forbear  to  fmg 
In  fummer  feafon,  or  the  birds  in  fpring. 
Than  women  can  refift  your  flattering  flcill : 
E'en  fhe  will  yield,  who  fwears  (lie  never  will.  31© 
To  fee  ret  plea  fu  re  both  the  fexes  move ; 
But  women  moft,  who  mod  diffemble  love. 
"Twere  befb  for  us,  if  they  would  firft  declare, 
Avow  their  paffion,  and  fubmit  to  prayV. 
The  cow,  by  lowing,  tells  the  bull  her  flame  :  315 
The  neighing  mare  invites  her  flallion  to  the 

game. 
Man  is  more  template  in  his  lufl  than  they. 
And,  more  than  women,  can  his  paffion  fway, 
Biblis,  we  know,  did  firft  her  love  declare, 
And  had  recourfe  to  death  in  her  defpair.     320 
Her  brother  (he,  her  father  Myrrha  fought, 
And  lov'd,  but  lov'd  not  as  a  daughter  ought. 
Now  from  a  tree  flie  flills  her  odorous  tears, 
Which  yet  the  name  of  her  who  flied  'em  bears. 

In  Ida's  Ihady  vale  a  bull  appear'd,  3525 

White  as  the  fnow,  the  faireft  of  the;  herd ; 
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A  beauty-fpot  of  black  there  only  rofe. 
Betwixt  his  equal  horns  and  ample  brows : 
The  love  and  wifh  of  all  the  Cretan  cows. 
The  queen  beheld  Inm  as  his  head  he  reared  ; 
And  envy'd  ev'ry  leap  he  gave  the  herd.        sai 
A  fecret  fire  llie  nourilli'd  in  her  breafl, 
And  hated  ev'ry  heifer  he  carefs'd. 
A  ftory  known,  and  known  for  true,  I  tell  *, 
Nor  Crete,   though  lying,  can  the  truth  con- 
ceal. 335 
She  cut  him  grafs ;   (fo  much  can  Love  com- 
mand) 
She  ftrok'd,  flie  fed  him  with  her  royal  hand  : 
Was  pleas'd  in  paftures  with  the  herd  to  roam ; 
And  Minos  by  the  bull  was  overcome. 

Ceafe,  queen,  with  gems  t'  adorn  thy  beau- 
teous brows  ;  '  340 
The  monarch  of  thy  heart  no  jewel  knows. 
Nor  in  thy  glafs  compofe  thy  looks  and  eyes : 
Secure  from  all  thy  charms  thy  lover  lies  : 
Yet  truft  thy  mirror,  when  it  tells  thee  true ; 
Thou  art  no  heifer  to  allure  his  view.              345 
Soon  wouldft  thou  quit  thy  royal  diadem 
To  thy  fair  rivals,  to  be  horn'd  like  them. 
If  Minos  pleafe,  no  lover  feek  to  find  ; 
If  not,  at  leaft  feek  one  of  human  kind. 

The  wretched  queen  the  Cretan  court  for- 
•  fakes  ;  350 

In  woods  and  wilds  her  habitation  makes  : 
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She  curfes  ev'ry  beauteous  cow  llie  fees ; 
Ah,  why  doft  thou  my  lord  and  mafter  pleafe  ! 
And  think'ftj  ungrateful  creature  as  thou  art, 
With  frilking  aukwardly,  to  gain  his  heart  !     355 
She  faid,  and  draight  commands,  with  frowning 

look, 
To  put  her,  undeferving,  to  the  yoke  ; 
Or  feigns  fome  holy  rites  of  facrifice,   ^ 
And  fees  her  rival's  death  with  joyful  e3^es  ; 
Then,  when  the   bloody  pried  has   doqe   his 
part,  3C)0 

Pleas'd,  in  her  hand  (lie  holds  the  beating  heart; 
Nor  from  a  fcornful  taunt  can  fcarce  refrain  ; 
Go,  fool,  and  ftrive  to  pleafe  my  love  again. 

Now  llie  would  be  Europa,  lo  now  : 
(One  bore  a  bull,  and  one  was  made  a  cow.)  3o5 
Yet  (he  at  laft  her  brutal  blifs  obtain'd, 
And  in  a  wooden  cow  the  bull  fuftain'd  ; 
Fill'd  with  his  feed,  accomplilh'd  her  defire  ; 
Till  by  his  form  the  fon  betray \1  the  fire. 

If  Atreus*  wife  to  inceft  had  not  run,         3?a 
(But,  ah,  how  hard  it  is  to  love  but  one !) 
His  couriers  Phoebus  had  not  driv'n  away, 
To  fliun  that  fight,  and  interrupt  the  day. 
Thy  daughter,  Nifus,  pull'd  thy  purple  hair, 
And  barking  fea-dogs  yet  her  bowels  tear.     374 
At  fea  and  land  Atrides  favYl  his  life, 
Yet  fell  a  prey  to  his  adult'rous  wife, 
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Who  knows  not  what  revenge  Medea  fought. 
When  the  flain  offspring  bore  the  father's  tault  ? 
Thus  Phosnix  did  a  woman's  love  bewail ;     380 
And  thus  Hippolytus  by  Phasdra  fell. 
Thefe  crimes  revengeful  matrons  did  commit : 
Holler  their  luft,  and  fharper  is  their  wit. 
Doubt  not  from  them  an  eafy  vi6lory : 
Scarce  of  a  thoufand  dames  will  one  deny.   385 
All  women  are  content  that  men  fhould  woo; 
She  who  complains,  and  (lie  who  will  not  do. 
Heft  then  fecure,  whatever  thy  luck  may  prove. 
Not  to  be  hated  for  declaring  love. 
And  vet  how  canft  thou  mifs,  fmce  womankind 
Is  frail  and  vain,  and  llill  to  change  inclined  ?  391 
Old  hufbands  and  ftale  gallants  they  defpife ; 
And  more  another's,  than  their  own,  they  prize. 
A  larger  crop  adorns  our  neighbour's  field  ; 
More    milk    his    kine    from    fwelling    udders 
yield.  393 

Firft  gain  the  maid  :  by  her  thou  Qialt  be  fure 
A  free  accefs  and  eafy  to  procure  : 
Who  knows  what  to  her  office  does  belong, 
Is  in  the  fecret,  and  can  hold  her  tongue. 
Bribe  her  wilh  gifts,  with  promifes,  and  prayVs; 
For  her  good  word  goes  far  in  love-affairs.    4-01 
The  time  and  fit  occalion  leave  to  her. 
When  (he  moft  aptly  can  thy  fuit  prefer. 
The  time  for  maids  to  fire  their  lady's  blood. 
Is,  when  they  find  her  in  a  merry  mood  ;      403 
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When  all  things  at  her  wifh  and  pleafure  move  : 
Pier  heart  is  open  then,  and  free  to  love. 
Then  mirth  and  wantonnefs  to  luft  betray, 
And  Imooth  the  pafiage  to  the  lover's  way. 
Troy  ftood  the  hege,  when  fili'd  with  anxious 
care  :  no 

One  merry  fit  concluded  all  the  war. 

If  fome  fair  rival  vex  her  jealous  mind, 
Offer  thy  fervice  to  revenge  in  kind. 
Inftrucl  the  damfel,  while  the  combs  her  hair, 
To  raife  the  choler  of  that  injured  fair  ;         4i5 
And,  lighing,  make  her  miftrefs  underftand, 
She  has  the  means  of  vengeance  in  her  hand  : 
Then,  naming  thee,  thy  humble  fuit  prefer  ; 
And  fwear  thou  languilheft  and  dy'il  for  her. 
Then  let  her  lofe  no  time,  but  pudi  at  all ;    420 
For  women  foon  are  rais'd,  and  ibon  they  fall. 
Give  their  firft  fury  leifure  to  relent, 
They  melt  like  ice.,  and  fuddenly  repent. 

T'  enjoy  the  maid,  will  that  thy  fuit  advance.? 
Tis  a  hard  quellion,  and  a  doubtful  chance.  iQs 
One  maid,  corrupted,  bands  the  better  for't; 
Another  for  herfelf  would  keep  the  fport. 
Thy  bufmefs  may  be  further'd  or  delay \1 ; 
But,  by  my  counfel,  let  alone  the  maid  ; 
F/en  though  (lie  ihould  confent  to  do  the  feat,  400 
The  profit's  little,  and  the  danger  great. 
I  will  not  lead  thee  through  a  rugged  road  ; 
But  where  the  way  lies  open,  fafe,  and  broad. 
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Yet  if  thou  find'ft  her  very  much  thy  friend, 
And  her  good  face  her  diUgence  commend  :  435 
Let  the  fair  miftrefs  have  thy  firft  embrace, 
And  let  the  maid  come  after  in  her  place. 

But  this  I  will  advife,  and  mark  my  words ; 
For  "tis  the  belt  advice  my  Hill  affords  : 
If  needs  thou  with  the  damfel  wilt  begin,      44.0 
Before  th'  attempt  is  made,  make  fure  to  win  ; 
For  then  the  fee  ret  better  will  be  kept ; 
And  Qie  can  tell  no  tales  when  once  ihe's  dipt, 
'Tis  for  the  fowler's  intereft  to  beware. 
The    bird    intangled    ftiould    not    Tcape    the 
fnare.  445 

The   filh,    once   prlck*d,    avoids  the  bearded 

hook, 
And  fpoils   the   fport    of   all    the  neighb'ring 

brook. 
But  if  the  wench  be  thine,  Hie  makes  thy  way," 
And,  for  thy  fake,  her  miftrefs  will  betray  ; 
Tell  all  (he  knows,  and  all  (he  hears  her  fay.  450 
Keep  well  the  counfel  of  thy  faithful  fpy  : 
So  (halt  thou  learn  whene'er  ihe  treads  awry. 

All  things  the  ftations  of  their  feafons  keep  ; 
And  certain  times  there  are  to  fow  and  reap. 
Ploughmen  and  failors  for  the  feafon  ftay,  455 
One  to  plough  land,  and  one  to  plough  the  fea: 
So  fliould  the  lover  wait  the  lucky  day. 
Then  ftop  thy  fuit,  it  hurts  not  thy  defign  : 
But  think,  another  hour  (lie  may  be  thine. 


me,  > 
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And  wlien  (he  celebrates  her  birth  at  home,  4G0 
Or  when  flie  views  the  public  fliews  of  Rom( 
Know,  all  thy  vilits  then  are  troublefome. 
Defer  thy  work,  and  put  not  then  to  fea, 
For  that's  a  boding  and  a  ftormy  day. 
Elfe  take  thy  time,  and,  when  thou  canft,  begin: 
To  break  a  Jewiih  fabbath,  think  no  fin  :      46G 
Nor  e'en  on  fupertiitious  days  abitain  ; 
Not  when  the  Romans  were  at  Allia  (lain. 
Ill  omens  in  her  frowns  are  underftood  ; 
AVhen  (he's  in  humour,  ev'ry  day  is  good.      470 
But  than  her  birth-day  feldom  comes  a  worfe; 
When  bribes  and  prefents  mull  be  fent  of 
courfe ;  C 

And  that's  a  bloody  day,  that  cofts  thy  purfe.y 
Be  (launch  ;  yet  par(imony  will  be  vain  : 
The  craving  fex  vvill  Hill  the  lover  drain.       475 
No  (kill  can  fliift  them  off,  nor  art  remove  ; 
They  will  be  begging,  when  they  know  we  love. 
"J'he  merchant  comes  upon  th'  appointed  day, 
Who  ftiall  before  thy  face  his  wares  difplay. 
To  choofe  for  her  ihe  craves  thy  kind  advice;  4S0 
Then  begs  again,  to  bargain  for  the  price : 
But  w^hen  flie  has  her  purchafe  ii'  her  eye, 
She  hugs  thee  clofe,  and  kiiies  thee  to  buy. 
Tis  what  1  want,  and  'tis  a  pen'orth  too  ; 
In  many  years  I  will  not  trouble  you.  4S5 

If  you  complain  you  have  no  ready  coin  ; 
No  matter,  'tis  but  writing  of  a  line, 
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A  little  bill,  not  to  be  paid  at  fight ; 

Now  curfe  the  time  when  thou  wert  taught  to 

write. 
She  keeps  her  birth-day ;  you  muft  fend   the 

chear ;  490 

And  llie'll  be  born  a  hundred  times  a  year. 
With  daily  lies  flie  dribs  thee  into  coil ; 
That  ear-ring  dropt  a  ftone,  that  ring  is  loll. 
They  often  borrow  what  they  never  pay ; 
Whatever  you  lend  her,  think  it  thrown  away.  495 
Had  I  ten  mouths  and  tonoues  to  tell  each  art, 
All  would  be  wearied  ere  I  told  a  part. 

By  letters,  not  by  words,  thy  love  begin  ; 
And  ford  the  dangerous  paffage  with  thy  pen. 
If  to  her  heart  thou  aim'il  to  find  the  way,  500 
Extremely  flatter,  and  extremely  pray. 
Priam  by  prayers  did  He6lor's  body  gain  ; 
Nor  is  an  angry  god  invoked  in  vain. 
With  promis\l  gifts  her  eafy  mind  bewitch  ; 
For  e'en  the  poor  in  promife  may  be  rich.     505 
Vain  hopes  awhile  her  appetite  will  ftay  ; 
'Tis  a  deceitful,  but  commodious  way. 
Who  gives  is  mad,  but  make  her  fi;ill  believe 
'Twill  come,  and  that's  the  cbeapeftway  to  give. 
E'en  barren  lands  fair  promifes  afford  ;  510 

But  the  lean  harveft  cheats  the  ftarving  lord. 
Buy  not  thy  firft  enjoyment,  lefi:  it  prove 
Of  bad  example  to  thy  future  love  : 
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But  get  it  gratis ;  and  flie'll  give  thee  more, 
For  fear  of  lofing  what  (he  gave  before.         515 
The  lofing  gamefter  fliakes  the  box  in  vain. 
And  bleeds,  and  lofes  on,  in  hopes  to  gain. 

Write  then,  and  in  thy  letter,  as  I  faid, 
Let  her  with  mighty  promifes  be  fed. 
Cj^dippe  by  a  letter  was  betray 'd,  520 

Writ  on  an  apple  to  th'  unwary  maid. 
She  read  herfelf  into  a  marriage-vow  ; 
(And  ev'ry  cheat  in  love  the  gods  allow.) 
Learn  eloquence,  ye  noble  youth  of  Home  ; 
It  will  not  only  at  the  bar  o'ercome:  525 

Sweet  words  the  people  and  the  fenate  move  ; 
But  the  chief  end  of  eloquence  is  love. 
But  in  thy  letter  hide  thy  moving  arts  ; 
Affect  not  to  be  thought  a  man  of  parts. 
None  but  vain  fools  to  limple  women  preach:  530 
A  learned  letter  oft  has  made  a  breach. 
In  a  familiar  ftile  your  thoughts  convey, 
And  write  fuch  things  as  prefent  you  would  fliy; 
Such  words  as  from  the  heart  may  feem  to  move: 
'Tis  wit  enouoh  to  make  her  think  you  love.    533 
If  feal'd  ihe  fends  it  back,  and  will  not  read, 
Yet  hope,  in  time,  the  budnefs  may  fucceed. 
In  time  the  ileer  will  to  the  yoke  fubmit ; 
In  time  the  reftiff  horfe  will  bear  the  bit. 
E'en  the  hard  plough-fliare  ufe  will  wear  away: 
And  ftubborn  ileel  m  length  of  time  decay,  iii 
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Water  is  foft,  and  marble  hard  ;  and  yet 
We  fee  foft  water  through  hard  marble  eat. 
Though  late,  yet  Troy  at  length  in  flames  ex- 

pir'd  ; 
And  ten  years  more  Penelope  had  tir'd.        545 
Perhaps  thy  lines  unanfwer'd  flie  retained  ; 
No  matter ;  there's  a  point  already  gain'd  : 
For  flie,  who  reads,  in  time  will  anfwer  too  ; 
Things  muft  be  left  by  juft  degrees  to  grow. 
Perhaps  flie  writes,  but  anfwers  with  difdain,  550 
And  fharply  bids  you  not  to  write  again  : 
What  {lie  requires,  flie  fears  you  Ihould  accord  ; 
The  jilt  would  not  be  taken  at  her  word. 

Mean-time,  if  flie  be  carried  in  her  chair, 
Approach,  but  do  not  feem  to  know  fhe's  there. 
Speak  foftly  to  delude  the  flanders-by  ;         55$ 
Or,  if  aloud,  then  fpeak  ambiguoufly. 
If  fauntering  in  the  portico  flie  walk. 
Move  flowly  too  ;  for  that's  a  time  for  talk  : 
And  fometimes  follow,  fometimes  be  her  guide  : 
But,    when    the   crowd   permits,    go   flde    by 

flde.  561 

Nor  in  the  play-houfe  let  her  fit  alone : 
For  flie's  the  play-houfe  and  the  play  in  one. 
There  thou  mayft  ogle,  or  by  figns  advance 
Thy  fuit,  and  feem  to  touch  her  hand  by  chance. 
Admire  the  dancer  who  her  liking  gains,        66G 
And  pity  in  the  play  the  lover's  pains; 
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For  her  fweet  fake  the  lofs  of  time  defpife  ; 
Sit  while  flie  fits,  and  when  (lie  rifes  rife. 
But  drefs  not  hke  a  fop,  nor  curl  your  hair,  570 
Nor  with  a  pumice  make  your  body  bare. 
Leave  thofe  effeminate  and  ufelefs  toys 
To  eunuchs,  who  can  give  no  folid  joys. 
Negleel  becomes  a  man  :  this  Thefeus  found  : 
Uncurl'd,    uncomb'd,    the    nymph  his  wiihes 

crown'd.  575 

The  rough  Hippolytus  was  Phasdra^s  care  ; 
And  Venus  thought  the  rude  Adonis  fair. 
Be  not  too  finical ;  but  yet  be  clean ; 
And    wear   well-fafliion'd   clothes,   like   other 

men. 
Let  not  your  teeth  be  yellow,  or  be  foul ;      58o 
Nor  in  wide  flioes  your  feet  too  loofely  roll. 
Of  a  black  muzzle,  and  long  beard,  beware  ; 
And  let  a  fkilful  barber  cut  your  hair : 
Your  nails  be  pick'd  from  filth,  and  even  par'd  ; 
Nor  let  your  nafty  noftrils  bud  with  beard.  585 
Cure  your  unfav'ry  breath,  gargle  your  throat, 
And  free  your  armpits  from  the  ram  and  goat. 
Drefs  not,  in  fliort,  too  little  or  too  much  ; 
And  be  not  wholly  French,  nor  wholly  Dutch. 
Now  Bacchus  calls  me  to  his  jolly  riu^s:  :)90 
Who  would  not  follow,  when  a  god  invites  ? 
He  helps  the  poet,  and  his  pen  mfpires. 
Kind  and  indulgent  to  his  former  fires. 
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Fair  Ariadne  wander'd  on  the  fliore, 
Forfaken  now  ;  and  Thefeus  loved  no  more  :  595 
Ivoofe  was  her  gown,  difheverd  was  her  hair; 
Her  bofom  naked,  and  her  feet  were  bare : 
Exclaiming,  on  the  water's  brink  (lie  flood ; 
Her  briny  tears  augment  the  briny  flood. 
She  (hriek'd,  and  wept,  and  both  became  her 

face :  600 

No  pofture  could  that  heav^nlj  form  dlfgrace. 
She   beat  her  bread:  The  traitor's  gone,  faid 

llie ; 
What  (ball  become  of  poor  forfaken  me  ? 
What  (ball  become llie  had  not  time   for 

more, 
The  founding  cymbals  rattled  on  the  fliore.  605 
She  fwoons  for  fear,  flie  falls  upon  the  ground ; 
No  vital  heat  was  in  her  body  found. 
The  Mimallonian  dames  about  her  flood  ; 
And  fcudding  fatyrs  ran  before  their  god, 
Silenus  on  his  afs  did  next  appear,  6w 

And  held  upon  the  mane;  (the  god  was  clear) 
The  drunken  fire  parfues,  the  dames  retire  ; 
Sometimes    the    drunken    dames    purfue    the 

drunken  fire. 
At  lad  he  topples  over  on  the  plain ; 
The  fatyrs  laugh,  and  bid  him  rife  again.       Ci5 
And  now  the  god  of  wine  came  driving  on, 
High  on  his  chariot  by  fwift  tigers  drawn, 


\ 
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Her  colour,  voice,  and  fenfe  forfook  the  fair ; 
Thrice  did  her  trembling  feet  for  flight  prepare, 
And  thrice  affrighted  did  her  flight  forbear.  620 
She  ihook,  hke  leaves  of  corn   when  tempefts 

blow. 
Or  flender  reeds  that  in  the  marflies  grow. 
To  whom  the  god  :  Compofe  thy  fearful  mind  ; 
In  me  a  truer  hufband  thou  (lialt  find. 
With  heaven  I  will  endow  thee,  and  thy  ftar 
Shall  with  propitious  light  be  feen  afar,      626 
And  guide  on  feas  the  doubtful  mariner. 
He  faid,  and  from  his  chariot  leaping  light, 
Left  the  grim  tigers  (hould  the  nymph  affright, 
Plis  brawny  arms  around  her  waift  he  threw;  630 
(For  gods,  whatever  they  will,  with  eafe  can  do:) 
And  fvviftlybore  her  thence:  th  attending  throng 
Shout  at  the  fight,  and  fing  the  nuptial  fong. 
Now  in  full  bowls  her  forrow  flie  may  fteep : 
The  bridegroom's  liquor  lays  the  bride  aileep.  635 
But  thou,   when  flowing  cups   in   triumph 
ride, 
And  the  lov'd  nymph  is  feated  by  thy  fide ; 
Invoke  the  god,  and  all  the  mighty  powVs, 
That  wine  may  not  defraud  thy  genial  hours. 
Then  in  ambiguous  words  thy  fuit  prefer,     ^40 
Which  (he  may  know  were  all  add  reft  to  her, 
In  liquid  purple  letters  write  her  name, 
Which  Ihe  may  read,  and  reading  find  the  flame. 
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Then  maj  your  eyes  confefs  your  mutual  fireS  t 
(For  eyes  have  tongues,  and  glances   tell  de- 
fires)  645 

Whene'er  flie  drinks,  be  firft  to  take  the  cup  ; 
And,    where    fhe  laid   her    lips,    the   bleffing 

fup. 
AVhen  (lie  to  carving  does  her  hand  advance^ 
Put  out  thy  own,  and  touch  it  as  by  chance. 
Thy  fervice  e'en  her  hufband  mud  attend  :     650 
(A  hulband  is  a  moft  convenient  friend.) 
Seat  the  fool  cuckold  in  the  higheil  place  : 
And  with  thy  garland  his  dull  temples  grace. 
Whether  below  or  equal  in  degree. 
Let  him  be  lord  of  all  the  company,  655 

And  what  he  fays  be  feconded  by  thee. 
'Tis  common  to  deceive    through  frienddiip's 

name  : 
But,  common  though  it  be,  'tis  flill  to  blame  : 
Thus  faftors  frequently  their  truft  betray. 
And   to  themfelves   their  mailers'  gains  con- 
vey. 660 
Drink  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  then  give  o'er; 
Thy  tongue  and  feet  may  ftumble,   drinking 

more. 
Of  drunken  quarrels  in  her  fight  beware  ; 
Pot-valour  only  ferves  to  fright  the  fair. 
Eurytion  jultly  fell,  by  wine  oppreft,  663 

For  his  rude  riot  at  a  w^edding-feaft. 
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Sing,  if  you  have  a  voice  ;  and  ftiew  your  parts 
In  dancing,  if  endu'd  with  dancing  arts. 
Do  any  thing  within  your  power  to  pleafe; 
Nay,  e'en  affe6t  a  feeming  drunkennefs;       670 
Clip  ev^ry  word ;  and  if  by  chance  you  fpeak 
Too  home,  or  if  too  broad  a  jell  you  break, 
In  your  excufe  the  company  will  join, 
And  lay  the  fault  upon  the  force  of  wine. 
True  drunkennefs  is  fubje6l  to  offend  ;  67a 

But  when  "tis  feign'd  'tis  oft  a  lover's  friend. 
Then  fafely  you  may  praife  her  beauteous  face, 
And  call  him  happy,  who  is  in  her  grace. 
Her  hufband  thinks  himfelf  the  man  defign'd; 
But  curfe  the  cuckold  in  your  fecret  mind.  6so 
When  all  are  rifen,  and  prepare  to  go. 
Mix  with  the  croud,  and  tread  upon  her  toe. 
This  is  the  proper  time  to  make  thy  court, 
For  now  fhe's  in  the  vein,  and  fit  for  fport. 
Lay  baflifulnefs,  that  rultic  virtue,  by  ;         685 
To  manly  confidence  thy  thoughts  apply. 
On  Fortune's  foretop  timely  fix  thy  hold  ; 
Now   fpeak  and  fpeed,  for   Venus  loves    the 

bold. 
No  rules  of  rhetoric  here  I  need  afibrd  :         "l 
Only  begin,  and  truft  the  following  word;  690 > 
It  will  be  witty  of  its  own  accord.  ) 

A61  well  the  lover ;  let  thy  fpeech  abound 
In  dying  words,  that  reprefent  thy  wound : 

TOL.  IV,  L 
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Diflruit  not  her  belief;  (lie  will  be  mov'd  ; 

All  women  think  they  merit  to  be  lov'd.         693 
Sometimes  a  man  begins  to  love  in  jeft, 

And,  after,  feels  the  torment  he  profeft. 

For  your  own  fakes  be  pitiful,  ye  fair  ; 

For  a  feign'd  pafiion  may  a  true  prepare. 

By  flatteries  we  prevail  on  womankind ;         700 

As  hollow  banks  by  ftreams  are  undermin'd. 

Tell  her,  her  face  is  fair,  her  eyes  are  fweet : 

Iler  taper  fingers  praife,  and  little  feet. 

Such  praifes  e'en  the  chafte  are  pleas'd  to  hear  ; 

Both  maids  and  matrons  hold   their  beauty 
dear.  705 

Once  naked  Pallas  with  Jove's  queen  ap- 
pear'd ; 

And  ftill  they  grieve  that  Venus  was  preferred. 
Praife  the  proud  peacock,  and  he  fpreads  his 

train  : 
Be  filent,  and  he  pulls  it  in  again. 
Pleas'd  is  the  courfer  in  his  rapid  race  ;         710 
Applaud  his  running,  and  he  mends  his  pace. 
But  largely  promife,  and  devoutly  fwear; 
And,  if  need  be,  call  ev'ry  god  to  hear. 
Jove  fits  above,  forgiving  with  a  fmile 
The  perjuries  that  eafy  maid^  beguile.  715 

He  fwore  to  Juno  by  the  Stygian  lake  : 
Forfworn,  he  dares  not  an  example  make, 
Or  punifli  faKhood,  for  his  own  dear  fake. 


\ 

heir  fight  ;y 
right ;  725  > 
V  might.     J 
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'Tis  for  our  intereft  that  the  gods  iliould  be  ; 
Let  us  beheve  'em  :  I  beheve,  they  fee,       720 
And  both  reward,  and  punifli  equally. 
Not  that  they  live  above  like  lazy  drones. 
Or  kings  below,  fupine  upon  their  thrones. 
Lead  then  your  lives  as  prefent  in  their  fight ; 
Be  juft  in  dealings,  and  defend  the 
By  fraud  betray  not,  nor  opprefs  by  ....^ 
But  'tis  a  venial  fin  to  cheat  the  fair ; 
All  men  have  liberty  of  confcience  there. 
On  cheating  nymphs  a  cheat  is  well  defignM ; 
'Tis  a  profane  and  a  deceitful  kind.  730 

'Tis  faid,  that  ^Egypt  for  nine  years  was  dry. 
Nor  Nile  did  floods,  nor  heav'n  did  rain  fupply. 
A  foreigner  at  length  inform^  the  king, 
That  flaughter'd  guefls  would  kindly  moifture 

bring. 
The  king  reply'd :  On  thee  the  lot  Ihall  fall ;  735 
Be  thou  my  gueft,  the  facrifice  for  all. 
Thus  Phalaris  Perillus  taught  to  low. 
And  made  him  feafon  firfl  the  brazen  cow. 
A  rightful  doom,  the  laws  of  nature  cry, 
'Tis,  the  artificers  of  death  fliould  die.  740 

Thus  juftly  women  fuffer  by  deceit ; 
Their  practice  authorizes  us  to  cheat. 
Beg  her,  with  tears,  thy  warm  defires  to  grant; 
For  tears  will  pierce  a  heart  of  adamant. 
If  tears  will  not  be  fqueez'd,  then  rub  your  eye, 
Or  'noint  the  lids,  and  feem  at  leaft  to  cry.  746 

l2 
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Kifs,  if  you  can:  refiftance  if  fhe  make, 
And  will  not  give  you  kiffes,  let  her  take. 
Fy,  fy,  you  naughty  man,  are  words  of  courfe  ; 
She  ftruggles  but  to  be  fubdu'd  by  force.     7^^"^ 
Kifs  only  foft,  I  charge  you,  and  beware. 
With  your  hard  bridles  not  to  brufli  the  fair. 
He  who  has  gain'd  a  kifs,  and  gains  no  more, 
Deferves  to  lofe  the  blifs  he  got  before. 
If  once  fhe  kifs,  her  meaning  is  expreft  ;       755 
There  wants  but  little  pufhing  for  the  reft : 
Which  if  thou  doft  not  gain,  by  ftrength  or" 

art. 
The  name  of  clown  then  fuits  with  thy  defert  ;j 
'Tis  downright  dulnefs,  and  a  fhameful  part. 
Perhaps,  flie  calls  it  force  ;  but,  if  Ihe  Tcape, 
She  will  not  thank  you  for  th'  omitted  rape.  761 
The  fex  is  cunning  to  conceal  their  fires; 
They  would  be  forc'd  e'en  to  their  own  defires. 
They  feem  t'  accufe  you,  with  a  downcaft  fight. 
But  in  their  fouls  confefs  you  did  them  right. 
Who  might  be  forc'd,  and  yet   untouch'd   de- 
part, 766 
Thank  with  their  tongues,  but  curfe  you  with 

their  heart. 
Fair  Phoebe  and  her  fifter  did  prefer 
To  their  dull  mates  the  noble  ravifher. 

What  Deidamia  did,  m  days  of  yore,        770 
The  tale  is  old,  but  worth  the  reading  o'er. 
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When  Venus  had  the  golden  apple  gain'd, 
And  the  juft  judge  fair  Helen  had  obtained  : 
When  llie  with  triumph  was  at  Troy  receiv'd, 
The  Trojans  joyful  while  the  Grecians  griev'd: 
They  vow'd  revenge  of  violated  laws,  776 

And  Greece  was  arming  in  the  cuckold's  caufe: 
Achilles,  by  his  mother  warned  from  war, 
Difguis'd  his  fex,  and  lurk'd  among  the  fair, 
What  means  ^Eacides  to  fpin  and  few  ?      780 
With  fpear  and  fwordin  field  thy  valour  fhew; 
And,  leaving  this,  the  nobler  Pallas  know. 
Why  doft  thou  in  that  hand  the  diilafF  wield, 
Which  is  more  worthy  to  fuftain  the  fhield  ? 
Or  with  that  other  draw  the  woolly  twine,    785 
The  fame  the  fates  for  He6lor's  thread  affian  ? 
Brandilh  thy  falchion  in    thy  powerful  hand, 
Which  can  alone  the  pond'rous  lance  command. 
In  the  fame  room  by  chance  the  royal  maid   ") 
Was  lodged,  and,  by  his  feeming  fex  betray 'd,  > 
Clofe  to  her  lide  the  youthful  hero  laid.      791} 
I  know  not  how  his  courtfhip  he  began  ; 
But,  to  her  coft,  flie  found  it  was  a  man. 
^Tis    thought   fhe   ftruggled ;    but   withal  'tis 

thought,  794 

Her  wiQi  was  to  beconquer'd,  when  flie  fought. 
For  when  difclos'd,    and  haft'ning  to  the  field, 
He  laid  his  diftaff  down,  and  took  the  fliield, 
With  tears  her  humble  fuit  fhe  did  prefer. 
And  thought  to  ftay  the  grateful  ravilher. 
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She  figlis,  flie  fobs,  fhe  begs  him  not  to  part : 
And  now  ^tis  nature,  what  before  was  art.     soi 
She  ftrives  by  force  her  lover  to  detain. 
And  wiflies  to  be  ravifli'd  once  again. 
This  is  the  fex,  they  will  not  firft  begin, 
But,  when  compell'd,  are  pleas'd  to  fuffer  fin.  805 
Is  there,  who   thinks  that  women   firft  fliould 

woo  ? 
liay  by  thy  felf-conceit,  thou  foolifli  beau. 
Begin,  and  fave  their  modefty  the  Oiame  ; 
'Tis  well  for  thee,  if  they  receive  thy  flame. 
'Tis  decent  for  a  man  to  fpeak  his  mind  ;     8io 
They  but  expe6l  th'  occafion  to  be  kind. 
Afk,  that  thou  mayeft:  enjoy ;  flie  waits  for  this; 
And  on  thy  firft  advance  depends  thy  blifs. 
E'en  Jove  himfelf  was  forc'd  to  fue  for  love  ; 
None  of  the  nymphs  did  firft  folicit  Jove,      si 5 
But  if  you    find    your    prayers    increafe    her 

pride. 
Strike  fail  awhile,  and  wait  another  tide. 
They  fly  when  we  purfue  ;  but  make  delay, 
And,  when  they  fee  you  flacken,  they  will  ftay. 
Sometimes  it  profits  to  conceal  your  end  ;     820 
Name  not  yourfelf  her  lover,  but  her  friend. 
How  many  fliittifli  girls  have  thus  been  caught  ? 
He  prov'd  a  lover,  who  a  friend  was  thought. 

Sailors  by  fun  and  wind  are  fwarthy  made  ; 
A  tann'd  complexion  beft  becomes  their  trade. 
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'Tis  a  difgrace  to  ploughmen  to  be  fair  ;       826 
BlufF  cheeks   they    have,  and    weather-beaten 

hah'. 
Th^  ambitious  youth,  who  feeks  an  olive  crown, 
Is  fun-burnt  with  his  daily  toil,    and  brown. 
But  if  the  lover  hopes  to  be  in  grace,  830 

Wan  be  his  looks,  and  meagre  be  his  face. 
That  colour  from  the  fair  compaffion  draws  : 
She  thinks  youfick,  and  thinks  herfelfthe  caufe. 
Orion  wander'd  in  the  woods  for  love :  •\ 

His  palenefs  did  the  nymphs  to  pity  move  ;  S35  n. 
His  ghaftly  vifage  argued  hidden  love.  j 

Nor  fail  a  night-cap,  in  full  health,  to  wear ; 
Negle6t  thy  drefs,  and  difcompofe  thy  hair. 
All  things  are  decent,  that  in  love  avail : 
Read  long  by  night,  and  lludy  to  be  pale  :  sio 
Forfake  your  food,  refufe  your  needful  reft; 
Be  miferable,  that  you  may  be  bleft. 

Shall  I  complain,  or  fliall  I  v^^arn  youmoft?" 
Failh,  truth,  and  friendlhip  in  the  world  arel 

loft; 
A  little  and  an  empty  name  they  boaft.      Si5 
Truft  not  thy  friend,    much   lefs   thy  miftrefs 

praife  : 
If  he  belie\  e,  thou  mayft  a  rival  raife. 
'Tis  true,  Patroclus,  by  no  luft  mifled. 
Sought  not  to  ftain  his  dear  companion's  bed. 
^or  Pylades  Hermione  embraced  ;  S50 

E'en  Ph^dra  to  Pirithous  ftill  was  chafte. 
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But  hope  not  thou,  in  this  vile  age,  to  find 
Thofe  rare  examples  of  a  faithful  mind. 
The  fea  fhall  fooner  with  fweet  honey  flow ; 
Or  from  the  furzes  pears  and  apples  grow.     855 
We  fin  with  gufi;,  we  love  by  fraud  to  gain  ; 
And  find  a  pleafure  in  our  fellow's  pain. 
From  rival  foes  you  may  the  fair  defend  ; 
But,  would  you  ward  the  blow,  beware   your 

friend : 
Beware  your  brother,  and  your  next  of  kin  ;  sGo 
But  from  your  bofom-friend  your  care  begin. 

Here  I  had  ended,  but  experience  finds, 
That  fundry  women  are  of  fundry  minds  ; 
With  various  crotchets  fill'd,  and  hard  to  pleafe  : 
They  therefore  muft  be  caught  by  various  ways. 
All  things  are  not  produc'd  in  any  foil ;  8^6 

This  ground  for  wine  is  proper,  that  for  oil. 
So  'tis  in  men,  but  more  in  womankind  :  ^ 

Different  in  face,  in  manners,  and  in  mind  :   ^ 
But  wife  men  fliift  their  fails  with  every  wind  :\ 
As  changeful  Proteus  vary'd  oft  his  fhape,    871 
And  did  in  fundry  forms  and  figures  Tcape; 
A  running  flream,  a  fl:anding  tree  became, 
A  roaring  lion,  or  a  bleating  lamb. 
Some  fifli  with  harpons,  fome   with   darts   are 
ftruck,  875 

pome  drawn  with   nets,   fome   hang  upon  the 
hook : 
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So  turn  thjfelf ;  and  imitating  them, 
Try  feveral  tricks,  and  change  thy  ilratagem. 
One  rule  will  not  for  different  ages  hold  ; 
The  jades  grow  cunning,  as   they  grow   more 
old.  880 

Then  talk  not  bawdy  to  the  bafhful  maid  ; 
Broad  words  will  make  her  innocence  afraid. 
Nor  to  an  ignorant  girl  of  learning  fpeak  ; 
She  thinks  you  conjure,  when  you  talk  in  Greek. 
And  hence  'tis  often  feen,  the  fimple  fliun     885 
The  learn'd,  and  into  vile  embraces  run. 

Part  of  my  talk  is  done,  and  part  to  do  : 
But  here  'tis  time  to  reft  myfelf  and  you. 
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r  OR  mighty  wars  I  thought  to  tune  my  lute, 
And  make  my  meafures  to  my  fubjeft  fuit. 
Six  feet  for  ev'ry  verfe  the  Mufe  defign'd : 
But  Cupid,  laughing,  when  he  faw  my  mind,' 
From  evVy  fecond  verfe  a  foot  purloin'd. 
Vii  ho  gave  thee,  boy,  this  arbitrary  fway, 
On  fubje6ls,  not  thy  own,  commands  to  lay. 
Who  Phoebus  only  and  his  laws  obey  ? 
'Tis  more  abfurd  than  if  the  Queen  of  Love 
Should  in  Minerva's  arms  to  battle  move  ;      lo 
Or  manly  Pallas  from  that  queen  fhould  take 
Her  torch,  and  o'er  the  dying  lover  fliake. 
In  fields  as  well  may  Cynthia  fow  the  corn, 
Or  Ceres  wind  in  woods  the  bugle-horn. 
As  well  may  Phoebus  quit  the  trembling  firing, 
For  fword  and  fliield  ;  and  Mars  may  learn  to 
fing.  16 

Already  thy  dominions  are  too  large  ; 
Be  not  ambitious  of  a  foreign  charge. 
If  thou  wilt  reign  o'er  all,  and  every  where. 
The  god  of  Mufic  for  his  harp  may  fear.        20 
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Thus  when  with  foaring  wings  I  feek  renown, 
Thou  pluck'ft  my  pinions,  and  I  flutter  down. 
Could  I  on  fuch  mean  thoughts  my  Mufe  em- 
ploy, 
I  want  a  millrefs  or  a  blooming  boy. 
Thus  I  complained  :  his  bow  the  ftripling  bent. 
And  chofe  an  arrow  fit  for  his  intent.  2(5 

The  fliaft  his  purpofe  fatally  purfues  ; 
Now,  poet,  there's  a  fubject  for  thy  Mufe. 
He  faid  :  too  well,   alas,  he  knows  his  trade ; 
Tor  in  my  breaft  a  mortal  wound  he  made.    30 
Far  hence,  ye  proud  hexameters,  remove. 
My  verfe  is  pac'd  and  trammel'd  into  love. 
With  myrtle  wreaths  my  thoughtful  brows  in- 

clofe. 
While  in  unequal  verfe  I  fmg  my  woes. 
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To  his  mijirefs,  whofe  hufband  is  i?i'vited  to  a  fcaft 
with  them.  The  poet  i7ifiruBs  her  hoxv  to  behave 
herfelfin  his  company. 

Y  OUR  hulband  will  be  with  us  at  the  treat ; 
May  that  be  thelaft  fupperhe  fliall  eat. 
And  am  poor  I  a  gueft  invited  there, 
Only  to  fee,  while  he  may  touch  the  fair  ? 
To  fee  you  kifs  and  hug  your  naufeous  lord,    5 
AVhile  his  lewd  hand  defcends  below  the  board? 
Now  wonder  not  that  Hippodamia's  charms, 
At  fuch  a  fight,  the  Centaurs  urg'd  to  arms  ; 
That  in  a  rage  they  threw  their  cups  afide, 
AfTail'd  the  bridegroom,  and  would  force   the 
bride.  10 

I  am  not  half  a  horfe,  (I  would  I  were) 
Yet  hardly  can  from  you  my  hands  forbear. 
Take  then  my  counfel;  which,  obferv'd,  may  be 
Of  fome  importance  both  to  you  and  me. 
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Be  fure  to  come  before  your  man  be  there  ;     i5 
There's  nothing  can  be  done ;  but  come  how- 
ever. 
Sit  next  him  (that  belongs  to  decency) 
But  tread  upon  my  foot  in  paffmg  by. 
Read  in  my  looks  what  iilently  they  fpeak, 
And  flily,  with  your  eyes,  your  anfwer  make. 
My  lifted  eye-brow  (liall  declare  my  pain  ;      21 
My  right-hand  to  his  fellow  fliall  complain  ; 
And  on  the  back  a  letter  (hall  defign  ; 
Befides  a  note  that  fliall  be  writ  in  wine. 
Whene'er  you  think  upon  our  laft  embrace,     25 
With  your  fore-finger  gently  touch  your  face. 
If  any  word  of  mine  offend  my  dear, 
Pull,  with  your  hand,  the  velvet  of  your  ear. 
If  you  are  pleas'd  with  what  I  do  or  fay. 
Handle  your  rings,  or  with  your  fingers  play.  30 
As  fuppliants  ufe  at  altars,  hold  the  board, 
Whene'er   you  wifli  the   devil  may  take  your 

lord. 
When  he  fills  for  you,  never  touch  the  cup, 
But  bid  th'  officious  cuckold  drink  it  up. 
The  waiter  on  thofe  fervices  employ :  35 

Drink  you,  and  I  will  fnatch  it  from  the  boy ; 
Watching  the  part  where   your   fweet  mouth 

hath  been. 
And  thence  with  eager  lips  will  fuck  it  in. 
If  he,  with  clownifli  manners,  thinks  it  fit 
To  tafte,  and  offer  you  the  nafty  bit,  40. 
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Reje6l  his  greafy  kindnefs,  and  reflore 

Th'  unfav'ry  morfel  he  had  chew'd  before. 

Nor  let  his  arms  embrace  your  neck,  nor  reft 

Your  tender  cheek  upon  his  hairy  breaft. 

Let  not  his  hand  within  your  bofom  ftray,      4S 

And  rudely  with  your  pretty  bubbies  play. 

But  above  all,  let  him  no  kifs  receive ; 

That's  an  offence  I  never  can  forgive. 

Do  not,  O  do  not  that  fweet  mouth  refign, 

Left  I  rife  up  in  arms,  and  cry,  'Tis  mine.     50 

I  ftiall  thruft  in  betwixt,  and  void  of  fear 

The  manifeft  adulterer  will  appear. 

Thefe  things  are  plain  to  fight ;  but   more  I 

doubt 
What  you  conceal  beneath  your  petticoat. 
Take  not  his  leg  between  your  tender  thighs,  55 
Nor,  with  your  hand,  provoke  my  foe  to  rife. 
How  many  love-inventions  I  deplore, 
Which  I  myfelf  have  pra6lis'd  all  before  ? 
How  oft  have  I  been  forc'd  the  robe  to  lift 
In  company  ;    to  make  a  homely  ftiift  ^0 

For  a  bare  bout,  ill  huddled  o'er  in  hafte, 
While  o'er  my  fide  the  fair  her  mantle  caft. 
You  to  your  hufband  fliall  not  be  fc  kind ; 
But,  left  you  ftiould,  your  mantle  leave  behmd. 
Encourage  him  to  tope;  but  kifs  him  not,      65 
Nor  mix  one  drop  of  water  in  his  pot. 
If  he  be  fuddled  well,  and  fnores  apace, 
Then  we  may  take  advice  from  time  and  place. 
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When  all  depart,  when  comphments  are  loud, 
Be  fure  to  mix  among  the  thickeft  crowd  :       70 
There  I  will  be,  and  there  we  cannot  mifs. 
Perhaps  to  grabble,  or  at  leaft  to  kifs. 
Alas !  what  length  of  labour  I  employ, 
Juft  to  fecure  a  fliort  and  tranfient  joy  ! 
For  night  muft  part  us :  and  when  night  is  come, 
Tuck'd  underneath  his  arm  he  leads  you  home. 
He  locks  you  in  ;  I  follow  to  the  door, 
His  fortune  envy,  and  my  own  deplore. 
He  kiiTes  you,  he  more  than  kiffes  too ; 
Th*  outrageous  cuckold  thinks  it  all  his  due.  so 
But  add  not  to  his  joy  by  your  confent, 
And  let  it  not  be  given,  but  only  lent. 
Return  no  kifs,  nor  move  in  any  fort ; 
Make  it  a  dull  and  a  malignant  fport. 
Had  I  my  wifh,  he  (hould  no  pleafure  take,     S5 
But  (lubber  o'er  your  bufmefs  for  my  fake. 
And  whatever  fortune  (hall  this  night  befal. 
Coax  me  to-morrow,  by  forfwearing  alL 
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BOOK  IL     ELEG.  19. 

If  for  tliyfelf  thou  wilt  not  watch  thy  whore, 
Watch  her  for  me,  that  1  may  love  her  more. 
What  comes  with  eafe  we  naufeoufly  receive. 
Who,  but  a  fot,  would  fcorn  to  love  with  leave? 
With  hopes  and  fears  my  flames  are  blown  up 

higher  ?  5 

Make  me  defpair,  and  then  I  can  defire. 
Give  me  a  jilt  to  teaze  my  jealous  mind  ; 
Deceits  are  virtues  in  the  female  kind. 
Corinna  my  fantaftic  humour  knew, 
Play'd  trick  for  trick,  and  kept  herfelf  ftlll  new: 
She,  that  next  night  I  might  the  fliarper  come, 
Fell  out  with  me,  and  fent  me  falling  home ; 
Or  fome  pretence  to  lie  alone  would  take ; 
Whenever  ilie  pleasM,  her  head  and  teeth  would 

ake  : 
"Till  having  won  me  to  the  highed  ftrain,  15 

She  took  occafion  to  be  fweet  again. 
With  what  a  guft,  ye  gods,  we  then  embrac*d  I 
How  ev'ry  kifs  was  dearer  than  the  laft ! 

VOL.  IV,  H 
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Thou  whom  I  now  adore,  be  edify 'd, 
Take  care  tliat  I  may  often  be  deny'd.  io 

Forget  the  promis'd  hour,  or  feign  fome  fright, 
Make  me  He  rough  on  bulks  each  other  night. 
Thefe  are  the  arts  that  bell  fecure  thy  reign, 
And  this  the  food,  that  muft  my  fires  maintain. 
Grofs  eafy  love  does,  like  grofs  diet,  pall,       25 
In  fqueaiy  ftomachs  honey  turns  to  gall. 
Had  Danae  not  been  kept  in  brazen  tow'rs, 
Jove  had  not  thought  her   worth   his  golden 

fhow'rs. 
When  Juno  to  a  cow  turn'd  lo's  fliape. 
The  watchman  help'd  her  to  a  fecond  leap.       so 
Let  him  who  loves  an  eafy  Whetftone  whore, 
Pluck  leaves  from  trees,  and  drink  the  common 

fliore. 
The  jilting  harlot  ftrikes  the  fureft  blow, 
A  truth  which  I  by  fad  experience  know. 
The  kind  poor  conftant  creature  we  deipife;   3i 
Man  but  purfues  the  quarry  while  it  flies. 

But  thou,  dull  huiband  of  a  wife  too  fair, 
Stand  on  thy  guard,  and    watch    the  precious 

ware  ; 
If  creaking  doors,  or  barking  dogs  thou  hear, 
Or  windows  fcratch'd,  fuipeft  a  rival  there.    40 
An  orange  wench  would  tempt  thy  wife  abroad  ; 
Kick  her,  for  file's  a  letter-bearing  bawd  ; 
In  fliort,  be  jealous  as  the  devil  in  hell ! 
And  fet  my  wit  on  work  to  cheat  thee  well. 
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The  fneaklng  city-cuckold  is  my  foe,  45 

I  fcorn  to  flrike,  but  when  he  wards  the  blow. 
Look  to  thy  hits,  and  leave  off  ihy  conniving, 
I'll  be  no  drudge  to  any  w  ittal  living  ; 
I  have  been  patient,  and  forborn  thee  long, 
In  hope  thou  wouldft  not  pocket  up  thy  wrong: 
If  no  affront  can  roufe  thee,  underltand  51 

I'll  take  no  more  indulgence  at  thy  hand. 
What,  ne'er  to  be  forbid  thy  houfe,  and  wife  I 
Damn  him  who  loves  to  lead  fo  ill  a  life. 
Now  I  can  neither  figh,  nor  whine,  nor  pray, 
All  thofe  occafions  thou  haft  ta'en  away.         5(i 
Why  art  thou  fo  incorrigibly  civil  ? 
Do  fomewhat  I  may  wifti  thee  at  the  devil. 
For  ftiame  be  no  accomplice  in  my  treafon, 
A  pimping  huiband  is  too  much  in  reafon.       60 
Once  more  wear  horns,  before    I   quite  for- 
fake  her. 
In  hopes  whereof,  I  reft  thy  cuckold-maker. 
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DISCOURSE 

CONCERTSriNG    THE    ORIGINAL    AND    rUOGRESS    OP 

SATIRE: 

ADDRESSED    TO    THE    RIGHT    HOXOURABLE 

CHARLES, 

EARL  OF  DORSET  AND  MIDDLESEX, 

LORD  CHAMBERLAIN  OF  HIS  MAJESTy's  HOUSE* 
HOLD,  KNIGHT  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDEll 
OF    THE    GARTER,    &C. 

MY    LORD, 

1  HE  wilhes  and  defires  of  all  good  men,  which 
have  attended  your  lordlhip  from  your  firft  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  are  at  length  accompliflied,  from 
your  obtaining  thofe  honours  and  dignities  which  you 
have  fo  long  deferved.  There  are  no  faclions,  though 
irreconcileable  to  one  another,  that  are  not  united  in 
their  afte6lion  to  you,  and  the  refpeft  they  pay  you. 
They  are  equally  pleafed  in  your  prol'pcrity,  and 
would  be  e(}ually  concerned  in  your  affli6tions.  Ti- 
tus Vefpafian  was  not  more  the  delight  of  human 
kind.  The  univerfal  empire  made  him  only  more 
known,  and  more  powerful,  but  could  not  make  him 
more  beloyed.  He  had  greater  ability  of  doing  good, 
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but  your  inclination  to  it  is  not  lefs ;  and  though  yotl 
could  not  extend  your  beneficence  to  fo  many  per- 
fons,  yet  you  have  loft  as  few  days  as  that  excellent 
emperor;  and  never  had  his  complaint  to  make  when 
you  went  to  bed,  that  the  fan  had  Ihone  upon  you  in 
vain,  when  you  had  the  opportunity  of  relieving  fome 
unhappy  man.     This,  my  lord,  has  juftly  acquired 
you  as  many  friends  as  there  are  perfons  who  have 
the  honour  to  be  known  to  you.     Mere  acquaintance 
you  have  none;  you  have  drawn  them  all  into  a  nearer 
line  ;  and  they  who  have  converfed  Avith  you  are  for 
ever  after  inviolably  yours.     This  is  a  truth  fo  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  it  needs  no  proof:    it  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  firft  principle,  which  is  received  as 
foon  as  it  is  propofed ;  and  needs  not  the  reformation 
which  Defcartes  ufed  to  his  ;  for  we  doubt  not,  nei- 
ther can  we  properly  fay,  we  think  we  admire  and 
love  you  above  all  other  men  ;  there  is  a  certainty  in 
the  propofition,  and  we  know  it.     With  the  fame  af- 
furance  I  can  fay,  you  neither  have  enemies,  nor  can 
Icarce  have  any  ;  for  they  who  have  never  heard  of 
you,  can  neither  love  or  hate  you ;  and  they   who 
have,  can  have  no  other  notion   of  you,    than  that 
which  they  receive  from  the  public,  that  you  are  the 
beft  of  men.     After  this,   my  teltimony  can  be  of  no 
farther  ufe,  than  to  declare  it  to  be  day-light  at  high- 
noon  ;  and  all  who  have  the  benefit  of  fight,  can  look 
up  as  well,  and  fee  the  fun. 

It  is  true,  I  have  one  privilege  which  is  almoft  par- 
ticular to  myfelf,  that  I  faw  you  in  the  eaft  at  your 
lirlt  arifing  above  the  hemifphere :  I  was  as  foon  fen- 
lible  as  any  man  of  that  light,  when  it  was  but  juli 
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fliooting  out,  and  beginning  to  travel  upwards  to  the 
meridian.     I  made  my  early  addreiies  to  your  lord- 
Ihip,  in  my  "  Effay  of  Dramatic  Poetry  ;"  and  therein 
befpoke  you  to  the  world,  wherein  I  have  the  right 
of  a  firft  difcoverer.     When  I  vvas  myfelf  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  my  poetry,  without  name  or  reputation   ia 
the  world,  having  rather   the  ambition  of  a   writer, 
than  theikill ;  when  I  was  drawino;  the  outlines  of  an 
art,  without  any  living  mafter  to  inltru6l  me  in  it;  an 
art  which  had  been  better  praifed  than  ftudied  here  in 
England,   wherein  Shakfpeare,  who  created  the  ftage 
among  us,  had  rather  written  happily,  than  knowingly 
and  juftly,  and  Jonfon,  who,    by  Itudying   Horace, 
had  been  acquainted  witii  the  rules,   yet  feemed   to 
envy  to  pofterity  that  knowledge,  and,   like  an  in- 
ventor of  fbme  ufeful  art,  to  make  a  monopoly  of  his 
learning  ;  when  thus,  as  I  may  lay,  before  the  ufe  of 
the  loadltone,  or  knowledge  of  the  compafs,   I  was 
failing  in  a  vaft  ocean,  without  other  help  than  the 
pole-ftar  of  the  ancients,  and  the  rules  of  the  French 
ftage  amonglt  the  moderns,  which  are  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  by  reafon  of  their  oppofite  tafte ; 
yet  even  then,  I  had  the  prefumption  to  dedicate  to 
your  lordlhip — a  very  unfinilhed  piece,  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  and  which  only  can  be  excufed  by  the  little  ex- 
perience of  the  author,  and  the  modefty  of  the  title — 
*'  An  Eliay."     Yet  I  was  ftronger  in  prophecy  than 
I  was  in  criticifm  ;   I  was  infpired  to  foretell  you  to 
mankind,  as  the  reftorer  of  poetry,  the  greateft  ge- 
nius, the  trueft  judge,  and  the  beft  patron. 

Good  fenfe  and  good  nature  are  never  fcparated, 
thoudi  the  ignorant  world  has  thought  otherwife. — 
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Good  nature,  by  which  I  mean  beneficence  and  can- 
clour,  is  the  produ6t  of  right  reafon  ;  which  of  necef- 
fity  will  give  allowance  to  the  failings  of  others,  by 
confidering  that  there  is  nothing  perfect  in  mankind ; 
and  by  diitinguifliing  that  which  comes  neareft  to  ex- 
cellency, though  not  abfolutely  free  from  faults,  will 
certainly  produce  a  candour  in  the  judge.  It  is  inci- 
dent to  an  elevated  underftanding,  like  your  lord- 
fliip's,  to  find  out  the  errors  of  other  men  ;  but  it  is 
your  prerogative  to  pardon  them  ;  to  look  with  plea- 
fure  on  thofe  things,  which  are  fomewhat  congenial, 
and  of  a  remote  kindred  to  your  own  conceptions  j 
and  to  forgive  the  many  failings  of  thofe,  who,  with 
their  wretched  art,  cannot  arrive  to  thofe  heights  that 
you  poffefs,  from  a  happy,  abundant,  and  native  ge- 
nius :  which  are  as  inborn  to  you,  as  they  were  to 
Shakfpeare ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  to  Homer ;  in 
either  of  whom  we  find  all  arts  and  fciences,  all  mo- 
ral and  natural  philofophy,  without  knowing  that  they 
ever  ftudied  them. 

There  is  not  an  Englifli  writer  this  day  living,  who 
is  not  perfectly  convinced,  that  your  loidfliip  excels 
all  others  in  all  the  feveral  parts  of  poetry  which  you 
have  undertaken  to  adorn.  The  moft  vain,  and  the 
moft  ambitious  of  our  age,  have  not  dared  to  aflume 
fo  much,  as  the  competitors  of  Themiftocles  :  they 
have  yielded  the  firft  place  without  difpute ;  and  have 
been  arrogantly  content  to  be  efteemed  as  fecond  to 
your  lordiliip ;  and  even  that  alfo,  with  a  longo,  sed 
proximi  iiiterxallo.  If  there  have  been,  oi*  are  any, 
who  go  fartlier  in  their  felf-conceit,  they  muft  be  very 
fingular  in  their  opinion ;  they  muft  be  like  the  officer 
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in  a  play,  who  was  called  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and 
Company.  The  world  will  ealily  conclude,  whether 
fuch  unattended  generals  can  ever  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  revolution  in  Parnafius. 

I  will  not  attempt,  in  this  place,  to  fay  any  thing 
particular  of  your  Lyric  Poems,  though  they  are  the 
delight  and  wonder  of  this  age,  and  will  be  the  envy 
of  the  next.     The  fubje6t  of  this  book  confines  me  to 
fatire  ;  and  in  that,  an  author  of  your  own  quality, 
(whofe  aihes  I  will  not  difturb,)  has  given  you  all  the 
commendation  which  his  felf-fufficiency  could  afford 
to  any  man :  "  The  beft  good  man,  with  the  worft- 
natured  mufe."     In  that  chara6i:er,  methinks,  I  am 
reading    Jonfon's  verfes   to  the  memory    of  Shak* 
fpeare ;  an  infolent,  fparing,  and  invidious  panegyric  : 
where  good  nature,  the  moft  godlike  commendation 
of  a  man,  is  only  attributed  to  your  perfon,  and  de- 
nied to  your  writings ;  for  they  are  every  where  fo  full 
of  candour,  that,  like  Horace,  you  only  expofc  the 
follies  of  men,  without  arraigning  their  vices ;  and  in 
this  excel  him,    that  you   add  that  pointedncfs  of 
thought,   which  is  vifibly  wanting   in  our  great  Ro- 
man.    There  is  more  of  fait  in  all  your  verfes,  than 
I  have  feen  in  any  of  the  moderns,  or  even  of  the 
ancients  ;  but  you  have  been  fparing  of  the  gall,  by 
which  means  you  have  pleafed  all  readers  and   of- 
fended  none.     Donne  alone,  of  all  our  countrymen, 
had  your  talent ;  but  was  not  happy  enough   to  ar- 
rive at  your  verfifi cation ;  and  were  he  tranllated  into 
numbers,  and  Englifli,  he  would  yet  be  wanting  in 
the  dignity  of  expreffion.     That  ^hich  is  the  prime 
virtue,  and  chief  ornament,  of  Virgil,   which  diftin- 
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guiilies  him  from  the  reft  of  writers,  is  fo  confpicuoug 
in  your  verfes,  that  it  cafts  a  fhadow  on  all  your  con- 
temporaries ;  we  cannot  be  feen,  or  but  obfcurely, 
while  you  are  prefent.  You  equal  Donne  in  the  va- 
riety, multiplicity,  and  choice  of  thoughts ;  you  ex- 
cel him  in  the  manner  and  the  words.  I  read  you 
both  with  the  fame  admiration,  but  not  with  the  fame 
delight.  He  affects  the  metaphyfics,  not  only  in  his 
fatires,  but  in  his  amorous  verfes,  where  nature  only 
Ihould  reign ;  and  perplexes  the  minds  of  the  fair  fex 
with  nice  fpeculations  of  philofophy,  when  he  fhould 
engage  their  hearts,  and  entertain  them  with  the  foft- 
nefles  of  love.  In  this  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  fo 
bold  a  truth)  Mr.  Cowley  has  copied  him  to  a  fault ; 
fo  great  a  one,  in  my  opinion,  that  it  throws  his  Mif- 
trefs  infinitely  below  his  Pindarics,  and  his  latter  coni- 
pofitions,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  beft  of  his 
poems,  and  the  moft  corre6l.  For  my  own  part,  I 
muft  avow  it  freely  to  the  world,  that  I  never  at- 
tempted any  thing  in  fatire,  wherein  I  have  not  flu- 
died  your  writings  as  the  moft  perfe6l  model.  I  have 
continually  laid  them  before  me ;  and  the  greateft 
commendation,  which  my  own  partiality  can  give  to 
my  produ6lions,  is,  that  they  are  copies,  and  no 
farther  to  be  allowed,  than  as  they  have  fomething 
more  or  lefs  of  the  original.  Some  few  touches  of 
your  lordfhip,  fome  fecret  graces  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  exprefs  after  your  manner,  have  made 
whole  poems  of  mine  to  pafs  with  approbation  ;  but 
take  your  verfes  altogether,  and  they  are  inimitable. 
If  therefore  I  have  not  written  better,  it  is  becaufe 
you  have  not  written  more.     You  have  not  fet  me 
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fufficient  copy  to  tranfcribe ;  and  I  cannot  add  one 
letter  of  my  own  invention,  of  -which  I  have  not  the 
example  there. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  againft  your  lordihip, 
and  I  muft  have  leave  to  upbraid  you  with  it,  that, 
becaufe  you  need  not  write,  you  will  not.  ]\Ian- 
kind,  that  willies  you  fo  well  in  all  things  that  relate 
to  your  profperity,  have  their  intervals  of  witliing 
for  themfelves,  and  are  within  a  little  of  grudging 
you  the  fulnefs  of  your  fortune  :  they  would  be  more 
malicious  if  you  ufed  it  not  fo  well,  and  with  fo  much 
generofity. 

Fame  is  in  itfelf  a  real  good,  if  we  may  believe 
Cicero,  who  was  perhaps  too  fond  of  it ;  but  even 
fame,  as  Virgil  tells  us,  acquires  ftrength  by  going 
forward.  Let  Epicurus  give  indolency  as  an  attri- 
bute to  his  gods,  and  place  in  it  the  happinefs  of 
the  bleft ;  the  divinity  which  we  woriliip  has  given 
us  not  only  a  precept  againft  it,  but  his  own  example 
to  the  contrary.  The  world,  my  lord,  would  be  con- 
tent to  allow  you  a  feventh  day  for  reft ;  or  if  you 
thought  that  hard  upon  you,  wc  would  not  refufe  you 
half  your  time  :  if  you  came  out,  like  fonie  great 
monarch,  to  take  a  town  but  once  a  year,  as  it  were 
for  your  diverlion,  though  you  had  no  need  to  extend 
your  territories.  In  iliort,  if  you  were  a  bad,  or, 
which  is  worfe,  an  indiiferent  poet,  we  .vould  thank 
you  foF  our  own  quiet,  and  not  expofe  you  to  the 
want  of  yours.  But  when  you  are  fo  great  and  fo 
fuccefsfal,  and  when  we  have  that  neccllity  of  your 
writing,  that  we  cannot  fubiift  entirely  without  it, 
any  more  (I  may  ahnoft  fay)  than  the  world  without 
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the  daily  courfe  of  ordinary  providence,  methinks 
this  argument  might  prevail  with  you,  my  lord,  to 
forego  a  little  of  your  repofe  for  the  public  benefit. 
It  is  not  that  you  are  under  any  force  of  working 
daily  miracles,  to  prove  your  being ;  but  now  and 
then  fomewhat  of  extraordinary,  that  is,  any  thing 
of  your  produ6lion,  is  requifite  to  refrelli  your  cha- 
ra6ler. 

This,  I  think,  my  lord,  is  a  fufficient  reproach  to 
you ;  and  fliould  I  carry  it  as  far  as  mankind  would 
authorife  me,  would  be  little  lefs  than  fatire.  And, 
indeed,  a  provocation  is  almoft  ncceflary,  in  behalf 
of  the  world,  that  you  might  be  induced  fometimes 
to  write ;  and  in  relation  to  a  multitude  of  fcribblers, 
who  daily  pefter  the  world  with  their  infuiferable 
ftuif,  that  they  might  be  difcouraged  from  writing 
any  more.  I  complain  not  of  their  lampoons  and 
libels,  though  I  have  been  the  public  mark  for  many 
years.  I  am  vindictive  enough  to  have  repelled 
force  by  force,  if  I  could  imagine  that  any  of  them 
had  ever  reached  me ;  but  they  either  Ihot  at  ro- 
vers, and  therefore  milfed,  or  their  powder  was  fo 
weak,  that  I  might  fafely  ftand  them  at  the  neareft 
diftance.  I  anfwered  not  the  "  Rehearsal,"  becaufe 
I  knew  the  author  fat  to  himfelf  when  he  drew  the 
picture,  and  was  the  very  Bayes  of  his  own  farce  : 
becaufe  alfo  I  knew,  that  my  betters  were  more 
concerned  than  I  was  in  that  fatire  ;  and,  laftly, 
becaufe  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Johnfon,  the  main  pillars 
of  it,  were  two  fuch  languifhing  gentlemen  in  their 
converfation,  that  I  could  liken  them  to  nothing 
but  to  their  own  relations,  thofe  noble  characters  of 
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men  of  wit  and  pleafure  about  the  town.  The  like 
confiderations  have  hindered  me  from  dealing  with 
the  lamentable  companions  of  their  profc  and  dog- 
grel.  I  am  fo  far  from  defending  my  poetry  againft 
them,  that  I  will  not  fo  much  as  expofe  theirs. 
And  for  my  morals,  if  they  are  not  proof  againft 
their  attacks,  let  me  be  thought  by  pofterity,  what 
thofe  authors  would  be  thought,  if  any  memory  of 
them,  or  of  their  writings,  could  endure  fo  long  as 
to  another  age.  But  thefe  dull  makers  of  lampoons, 
as  harmlefs  as  they  have  been  to  me,  are  yet  of  dan- 
gerous example  to  the  public.  Some  witty  meii  may 
perhaps  fucceed  to  their  defigns,  and,  mixing  fenfe 
witii  malice,  blaft  the  reputation  of  the  moft  inno- 
cent amongft  men^  and  the  moft  virtuous  amongft 
women. 

Heaven  be  praifed,  our  common  libellers  are  as 
free  from  the  imputation  of  wit  as  of  morahty; 
and  therefore  whatever  mifchief  they  have  deiigned, 
they  have  performed  but  little  of  it.  Yet  thefe 
ill  writers,  in  all  juftice,  ought  themfelves  to  be  ex- 
pofed ;  as  Perfms  has  given  us  a  fair  example  in  his 
firft  fatire,  w^hich  is  levelled  particularly  at  them  ; 
and  none  is  fo  fit  to  correct  their  faults,  as  he  who 
is  not  only  clear  from  any  in  his  own  writings,  but 
i§  alfo  fo  juft,  that  he  will  never  defame  the  good  ; 
and  is  armed  with  the  power  of  verfe,  to  punilh 
and  make  examples  of  the  bad.  But  of  this  I  IhaljL 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  further,  when  I  come  to  give 
the  definition  and  character  of  true  fatires. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  a  counfellor  bred  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  municipal  and  ftatute  laws,   may 
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honeftly  inform  a  juft  prince  how  far  his  preroga- 
tive  extends  ;  fo  I  may  be  allowed  to  tell  your  lord- 
fhip,  who,  by  an  undifputed  title,  are  the  king  of 
poets,  what  an  extent  of  power  you  have,  and  how 
lawfully  you  may   exercife    it,    over    the   petulant 
fcribblers  of  this  age.     As  lord  chamberlain,  I  know, 
you  are  abfolute  by  your  office,  in  all  that  belongs 
to   the  decency    and   good   manners  of  the   ftage; 
You    can  banilh    from  thence    fcurrility  and   pro- 
fanenefs,    and    reftrain  the   licentious    infolcnce   of 
poets,  and  their  aClors,  in  all  things  that  ihock  the 
public  quiet,  or  the  reputation  of  private  perfons, 
under  the  notion  of  humour.     But  I  mean  not  the 
authority  which  is  annexed  to  your  office ;  I  fpeak 
of  that  only  which  is  inborn  and  inherent  to  your 
perfon  ;  what  is  produced  in  you  by  an  excellent  wit, 
a  mafterly  and  commanding  genius  over  all  writers ; 
whereby  you   are  empowered,  when  you  pleafe,   ta 
give  the  final  decilion  of  wit;   to  put  your  ftamp 
on  all  that  ought  to  pafs   for  current ;    and   fet  a 
brand  of  reprobation  on  clipped  poetry,  and  falfe  coin. 
A  fliilling  dipped  in  the  Bath  may  go  for  gold  amongft 
the  ignorant,   but  the  fceptres  on   the  guineas  fliow 
the  diffi^rence.     That  your  lordfliip    is  formed   by 
nature  for  this  fupremacy,  I  could  eafily  prove,  (were 
it  not  already  granted  by  the  world)  from  the  diltin-? 
guilliing    character  of   your  writing ;    which    is  fo 
vifible  to  me,  that  I  never  could  be  iinpofed  on  to 
receive  for  yours,  what  was  written  by  any  others  ; 
or  to  miltake  your  genuine  poetry  for  their  fpurious' 
produ6lions.     I  can  farther  add,  with  truth,  (though 
not  without  fome  vanity  in  faying  it)  that  in  the  fame 
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paper,  written  by  divers  hands,  whereof  your  lord- 
Ikip's  was  only  part,  I  could  feparate  your  gold  from 
their  copper ;  and  though  I  could  not  give  back  to 
every  author  his  own  brafs,  (for  there  is  not  the  fame 
rule  for  diftinguilhing  betwixt  bad  and  bad,  as  be- 
twixt ill  and  excellently  good)  yet  I  never  failed  of 
knowing  what  was  yours,  and  what  was  not ;  and 
was  abfolutely  certain,  that  this,  or  the  other  part, 
was  pofitively  yours,  and  could  not  poffibiy  be  writ- 
ten by  any  other. 

True  it  is,  that  fome  bad  poems,  though  not  all, 
carry  their  owners'  marks  about  them.  There  is 
fome  peculiar  awkwardnefs,  falfe  grammar,  imper- 
fect fenfe,  or,  at  the  leaft,  obfcurity ;  fome  brand 
or  other  on  this  buttock,  or  that  ear,  that  it  is  no- 
torious who  are  the  owners  of  the  cattle,  though  they 
fhould  not  fign  it  with  their  names.  But  your  lord- 
fliip,  on  the  contrary,  is  diftinguiilied,  not  only  by 
the  excellency  of  your  thoughts,  but  by  your  ftyle 
and  manner  of  expreffmg  them.  A  painter,  judg- 
ing of  fome  admirable  piece,  may  affirm,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  it  was  of  Holbein,  or  Vandyck;  but 
vulgar  defigns,  and  common  draughts,  are  eafily 
miftaken,  and  mifapplied.  Thus,  by  my  long  ftudy 
of  your  lordihip,  I  am  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
your  particular  manner.  In  the  good  poems  of 
other  men,  like  thofe  artifts,  I  can  only  fay,  this  is 
like  the  draught  of  fuch  a  one,  or  like  the  colour- 
ing of  another.  In  lliort,  I  can  only  be  fure,  that 
it  is  the  hand  of  a  good  mafter;  but  in  your  per- 
formances, it  is  fcarcely  poffiblc  for  me  to  be  de^ 
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ceived.  If  you  write  in  your  ftrength,  you  ftand 
revealed  at  the  firlt  view ;  and  Hiould  you  write 
under  it,  you  cannot  avoid  fome  peculiar  graces, 
which  only  coft  me  a  fecond  coniideration  to  difcover 
you  :  for  I  may  fay  it,  a\  ith  all  the  feverity  of  truth, 
that  every  line  of  yours  is  precious.  Your  lordihip's 
only  fault  is,  that  you  have  not  written  more ;  unlefs 
I  could  add  another,  and  that  yet  greater,  but  I  fear 
for  the  public  the  accufation  would  not  be  true, — 
that  you  have  written,  and  out  of  a  vicious  modefty 
Avill  not  publifli. 

Virgil  has  confined  his  works  within  the  compafs 
of  eighteen  thoufand  lines,  and  has  not  treated  many 
fubjeCts  ;  yet  he  ever  had,  and  ever  will  have,  the 
reputation  of  the  beft  poet.  Martial  fays  of  him, 
that  he  could  have  excelled  Varius  in  tragedy,  and 
Horace  in  lyric  poetry,  but  out  of  deference  to  his 
friends,  he  attempted  neither. 

The  fame  prevalence  of  genius  is  in  your  lordfliip, 
but  the  world  cannot  pardon  your  concealing  it  on 
the  fame  confideration  ;  becaufe  we  have  neither  a 
living  Varius,  nor  a  Horace,  in  whofe  excellencies, 
both  of  poems,  odes,  and  fatires,  you  had  equalled 
them,  if  our  language  had  not  yielded  to  the  Roman 
majefty,  and  length  of  time  had  not  added  a  reverence 
to  the  works  of  Horace.  For  good  fenfe  is  the  fame 
in  all  or  moft  ages ;  and  courfe  of  time  rather  im- 
proves nature,  than  impairs  her.  What  has  been 
may  be  again :  another  Homer,  and  another  Virgil, 
may  pofllbly  arife  from  thofe  very  caufes  which  pro- 
duced the  firft ;  though  it  would  be  impudence  to 
affirm,  that  any  fuch  have  yet  appeared, 
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It  is  manifeft,  that  foiiie  particular  ages  have  been 
more  happy  than  others  in  the  produ6lion  of  great 
men,  in  all  forts  of  arts  and  fciences ;  as  that  of 
Euripides,  Sophocles,  Ariftophanes,  and  the  reft, 
for  ftage  poetry  amongft  the  Greeks;  that  of  Au- 
guftus,  for  heroic,  lyric,  dramatic,  elegiac,  and  indeed 
all  forts  of  poetry,  in  the  perfons  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
Varius,  Ovid,  and  many  others ;  efpecially  if  we 
take  into  that  century  the  latter  end  of  the  common- 
wealth,'wherein  we  find  Varro,  Lucretius,  and  Catul- 
lus ;  and  at  the  fame  time  lived  Cicero,  and  Salluft, 
and  Casfar.  A  famous  age  in  modern  times,  for 
learning  in  every  kind,  was  that  of  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici, and  his  fon  Leo  the  Tenth ;  wherein  painting 
was  revived,  and  poetry  flourillied,  and  the  Greek 
language  was  reftored. 

Examples  in  all  thefe  are  obvious ;  but  what  I 
would  infer  is  this  :  that  in  fuch  an  age,  it  is  polTible 
fome  great  genius  may  arife,  to  equal  any  of  the  an- 
cients ;  abating  only  for  the  language.  For  great 
contemporaries  whet  and  cultivate  each  other ;  and 
mutual  borrowing,  and  comme-ce,  makes  the  com- 
mon riches  of  learning,  as  it  does  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. 

But  fuppofe  that  Homer  and  Virgil  were  the  only 
of  their  fpecies,  and  that  nature  was  fo  much  worn 
out  in  producing  them,  that  Ihe  is  never  able  to  bear 
the  like  again,  yet  the  example  only  holds  in  heroic 
poetry  :  in  tragedy  and  fatire,  I  offer  myfelf  to  main- 
tain againft  fome  of  our  modern  critics,  that  this  age 
and  the  laft,  particularly  in  England,  have  excelled 
the  ancients  in  both  thofe  kinds ;  and  I  would  inltance 
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in  Shaklpeare  of  the  former,  of  your  lordfliip  in  the 
latter  fort. 

Thus  I  might  fafely  confine  myfelf  to  my  native 
country  ;  but  if  I  would  only  crofs  the  feas,  I  might 
find  in  France  a  living  Horace  and  a  Juvenal,  in  the 
perfon  of  the  admirable  Boileau ;  whofe  numbers 
are  excellent,  whofe  expreffions  are  noble,  whofe 
thoughts  are  juft,  whofe  language  is  pure,  whofe 
fatire  is  pointed,  and  whofe  fenfe  is  clofe ;  what  he 
borrows  from  the  ancients,  he  repays  with  ufury  of 
his  own,  in  coin  as  good,  and  almoft  as  univerfally 
valuable  ;  for,  fetting  prejudice  and  partiality  apart, 
though  he  is  our  enemy,  the  ftamp  of  a  Louis,  the 
patron  of  all  arts,  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  medal 
of  an  Auguftus  Caefar.  Let  this  be  faid  without 
entering  into  the  interefts  of  factions  and  parties, 
and  relating  only  to  the  bounty  of  that  king  to  men 
of  learning  and  merit ;  a  praife  fo  juft,  that  even  we, 
who  are  his  enemies,  cannot  refufe  it  to  him. 

Now  if  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  go  back  again 
to  the  confideration  of  epic  poetry,  I  have  confeffed, 
that  no  man  hitherto  haS  reached,  or  fo  much  as  ap- 
proached, to  the  excellencies  of  Homer,  or  of  Vir- 
gil. I  muft  farther  add,  that  StatiuS;  the  beft  verfi- 
ficator  next  to  Virgil,  knew  not  how  to  defign  after 
him,  though  he  had  the  model  in  his  eye ;  that  Lucan 
is  wanting  both  in  defign  and  fubjeft,  and  is  befides 
too  full  of  heat  and  affectation ;  that  amongft  the 
moderns,  Ariofto  neither  defignedjuftly,  norobferved 
any  unity  of  a6lion,  or  compafs  of  time,  or  modera- 
tion in  the  vaftnefs  of  his  draught :  his  ftyle  is  luxu- 
rious, without  majefty  or  decency,  and  his  adventures 
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without  the  compafs  of  nature  and  poflibility.  TalTo, 
vvhofe  defign  was  regular,  and  who  obferved  the  rules 
of  unity  in  time  and  place  more  clofely  than  Virgil, 
yet  was  not  fo  happy  in  his  aaion  ;  he  confefles  him- 
felf  to  have  been  too  lyrical,  that  is,  to  have  written 
beneath  the  dignity  of  heroic  verfe,  in  his  Epifodes  of 
Sophronia,   Erminia,  and  Armida.     His  ftory  is  not 
fo  pleafmg  as  Ariofto's  ;  he  is  too  flatulent  fometimes, 
and  fometimes  too  dry :  many  times    unequal,  and 
almoft  always  forced ;  and,  befides,   is  full  of  con- 
ceits, points  of  epigram,  and  witticifms :  all  which 
are  not  only  below  the  dignity  of  heroic  verfe,    but 
contrary  to  its  nature :  Virgil  and  Homer  have  not 
one  of  them.     And  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  fo  boyiflii 
an  ambition  in  fo  grave  a  fubjecl,    are  fo  far  from 
being  confidered  as  heroic  poets,    that  they  ought 
to  be  turned  down  from  Homer  to  the  Anthologia, 
from  Virgil  to  Martial  and  Owen's  Epigrams,  and 
from   Spenfer  to  Flecno ;  that  is,    from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  all  poetry.     But  to  return  to  Taflb : 
he  borrows  from  the  invention   of  Boiardo,  and  in 
his  alteration  of  his  poem,  which  is  infinitely  for  the 
worfe,   imitates  Homer  fo  very  fervilely,  that   (for 
example)  he  gives  the  king  of  Jerufalem  fifty  fons, 
only  becaufe  Homer  had  beftowed  the  like  number 
on  king  Priam ;  he  kills  the  youngeft  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  has  provided  his  hero  with  a  Patroclus, 
under  another  name,  only  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
wars,  when  his  friend  was  killed.     The  French  have 
performed    nothing  in  this  kind  which   is  not  far 
below  thofe  two  Italians,   and  fubje^l  to  a  thoufand 
more  reflections,  without  examining  their  St.  Lewis, 
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their  Pucelle,  or  their  Alarique.  The  Englilh  have 
only  to  boaft  of  Spenler  and  Milton,  who  neither  of 
them  wanted  either  genius  or  learning  to  have  been 
perfeCl  poets,  and  yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to 
many  cenfures.  For  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
deligii  of  Spenfer  :  he  aims  at  the  accomplifhment  of 
no  one  aftion  ;  he  raifes  up  a  hero  for  every  one  of 
his  adventures ;  and  endows  each  of  them  with  fome 
particular  moral  virtue,  which  renders  them  all 
equal,  without  fubordination,  or  preference.  Every 
one  is  moft  valiant  in  his  own  legend  :  only  we  mull 
do  him  that  jultice  to  obferve,  that  magnanimity, 
ivhich  is  the  character  of  Prince  Arthur,  fliines 
throughout  the  whole  poem,  and  fuccours  the  reft 
when  they  are  in  diftrefs.  The  original  of  every 
knight  was  then  living  in  the  court  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  he  attributed  to  each  of  them  that  virtue, 
which  he  thought  was  moft  confpicuous  in  them  ; 
an  ingenious  piece  of  flattery,  though  it  turned  not 
much  to  his  account.  Had  he  lived  to  finifh  his 
poem,  in  the  fix  remaining  legends,  it  had  certainly 
been  more  of  a  piece ;  but  could  not  have  been  per- 
feO;,  becaufe  the  model  was  not  true.  But  Prince 
Arthur,  or  his  chief  patron  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  whom 
he  intended  to  make  happy  by  the  marriage  of  his 
Gloriana,  dying  before  him,  deprived  the  poet  both 
of  means  and  fpirit  to  accomplifli  his  defign.  For 
the  reft,  his  obfolete  language,  and  the  ill  choice  of 
his  ftanza,  are  faults  but  of  the  fecond  magnitude ; 
for,  notwithftanding  the  firft,  he  is  ftill  intelligible,  at 
leaft  after  a  little  pra6bice ;  and  for  the  laft,  he  is  the 
more  to  be  admired,  that,  labouring  under  fuch  a 
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difficulty,  his  verles  arc  fo  numerous,  lb  various,  and 
fo  harmonious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  profefledly 
imitated,  has  furpafl'ed  him  among  the  Romans,  and 
only  j\Ir.  Waller  amoncr  tlie  Entzlilh. 

As  for  Mr.  Alilton,  whom  we  all  admire  with  fo 
muchjultice,  his  lubjeft  is  not  that  of  an  heroic  poem, 
properly  fo  called.  His  defign  is  the  loling  of  our 
happinefs ;  his  event  is  not  profperous,  like  that  of 
all  other  epic  works  ;  his  heavenly  machines  are 
many,  and  his  human  perfons  are  but  two.  But  I 
will  not  take  Mr.  Rymer's  work  out  of  his  hands : 
he  has  promifed  the  world  a  critique  on  that  author; 
wherein,  though  he  will  not  allow  his  poem  for 
heroic,  I  hope  he  will  grant  us,  that  his  thoughts 
are  elevated,  his  words  founding,  and  that  no  man 
has  fo  happily  copied  the  manner  of  Homer,  or  fo 
copioufly  tranflated  his  Grecifms,  and  the  Latin 
elegancies  of  Virgil.  It  is  true,  he  runs  into  a  flat 
of  thought,  fometimes  for  a  hundred  lines  together, 
but  it  is  when  he  has  got  into  a  track  of  fcripture. 
His  antiquated  words  were  his  choice,  not  his  ne- 
ceffity ;  for  therein  he  imitated  Spenfer,  as  Spenfer 
did  Chaucer.  And  though,  perhaps,  the  love  of 
their  mafters  may  have  tranfported  both  too  far, 
in  the  frequent  ufe  of  them,  yet,  in  my  opinion, 
obfolete  words  may  then  be  laudably  revived,  when 
either  they  are  more  founding,  or  more  fignihcant, 
than  thofe  in  practice  ;  and  when  their  obfcurity  is 
taken  away,  by  joining  other  words  to  them,  which 
clear  the  fenfe ;  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace, 
for  the  admiffion  of  new  words.  But  in  both  cafes  a 
inoderation  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of  them  ;  for 
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unneceffary  coinage,  as  well  as  unneceflary  revival, 
runs  into  affe6lation  ;  a  fault  to  be  avoided  on  either 
hand.  Neither  will  1  jnftify  Milton  for  his  blank 
verfe,  though  I  may  excufe  him,  by  the  example  of 
Hannibal  Caro,  and  other  Italians,  who  have  ufed 
it ;  for  whatever  caufes  he  alleges  for  the  abolifliing 
of  rhyme,  (which  I  have  not  now  the  leifure  to  exa- 
mine) his  own  particular  reafon  is  plainly  this,  that 
rhyme  was  not  his  talent :  he  had  neither  the  eafe  of 
doing  it,  nor  the  graces  of  it ;  which  is  manifeft  in  his 
*'  Juvenilia,"  or  verfes  written  in  his  youth,  where 
his  rhyme  is  always  conftrained  and  forced,  and 
comes  hardly  from  him,  at  an  age  when  the  foul  is 
moft  pliant,  and  the  paffion  of  love  makes  almoft 
isvery  man  a  rhymer,  though  not  a  poet. 

By  this  time,  my  lord,  I  doubt  not  but  that  you 
wonder,  why  I  have  run  off  from  my  bias  fo  long 
together,  and  made  fo  tedious  a  digreffion  from 
fatire  to  heroic  poety.  But  if  you  will  not  excufe 
it,  by  the  tattling  quality  of  age,  which,  as  Sir 
William  D'Avenant  fays,  is  always  narrative,  yet  I 
hope  the  ufefulnefs  of  what  I  have  to  fay  on  this 
fubjeCl  will  qualify  the  remotenefs  of  it;  and  this 
is  the  laft  time  I  will  commit  the  crime  of  prefaces, 
or  trouble  the  world  with  my  notions  of  any  thing 
that  relates  to  verfe.  I  have  then,  as  you  fee,  ob- 
ferved  the  failings  of  many  great  wits  amongft  the 
moderns,  who  have  attempted  to  write  an  epic  poem. 
Befides  thefe,  or  the  like  animadverfions  of  them  by 
other  men,  there  is  yet  a  farther  reafon  given,  why 
they  cannot  poffibly  llicceed  fo  well  as  the  ancients, 
even  though  we  could  ^Uow  them  ngt  to  be  inferior, 
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either  in  genius  or  learning,  or  the  tongue  in  which 
they  write,  or  all  thole  other  wonderful  qualifications 
which  are  neceffary  to  the  forming  of  a  true  accom* 
plillied  heroic  poet.  The  fault  is  laid  on  our  reli* 
gion ;  they  lay,  that  Christianity  is  not  capable  of 
thole  embelliihments  w-hich  are  aftbrded  in  the  belief 
of  thofe  ancient  heathens. 

And  it  is  true,  that,  in  the  fevere  notions  of  our 
faith,  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian  confifts  in  patience, 
and  fuffering,  for  the  love  of  God,  whatever  hard- 
fhips  can  befal  in  the  Morld ;  not  in  any  great  at- 
tempts, or  in  performance  of  thofe  enterprizes  which 
the  poets  call  heroic,  and  which  are  commonly  the 
efFe6ls  of  intereit,  oftentation,  pride,  and  worldly  ho- 
nour :  that  humility  and  relignation  are  our  prime 
virtues  ;  and  that  thefe  include  no  action,  but  that  of 
the  foul ;  when  as,  on  the  contrary,  an  heroic  poem 
requires  to  its  neceflary  defign,  and  as  its  laft  perfec- 
tion, fome  great  action  of  war,  the  accomplilhment 
of  fome  extraordinary  undertaking ;  which  requires 
the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  body,  the  duty  of  a 
foldier,  the  capacity  and  prudence  of  a  general,  and, 
in  fhort,  as  much,  or  more,  of  the  active  virtue,  than 
the  fuffering.  But  to  this  the  anfwer  is  very  obvious. 
God  has  placed  us  in  our  feveral  ftations  ;  the  virtues 
of  a  private  Chriftian  are  patience,  obedience,  fub- 
miffion,  and  the  like ;  but  thofe  of  a  magiftrate,  of 
general,  or  a  king,  are  prudence,  counfel,  aftive  for- 
titude, coercive  power,  awful  command,  and  the 
exercife  of  magnanimity,  as  well  as  juftice.  So 
that  this  objeaion  hinders  not,  but  that  an  epic 
poeiD;  or  the  heroic  a6lion  of  fome  great  commander, 
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enterprized  for  the  common  good,  and  honour  of  the 
Chriftian  caufe,  and  executed  happily,  may  be  as 
ivell  written  now,  as  it  was  of  old  by  the  heathens ; 
provided  the  poet  be  endued  with  the  same  talents; 
and  the  language,  though  not  of  equal  dignity,  yet  as 
near  approaching  to  it,  as  our  modern  barbarifm  will 
allow ;  which  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  our 
own,  or  any  other  now  extant,  though  more  refined ; 
and  therefore  we  are  to  reft  contented  with  tliat  only 
inferiority,  which  is  not  poffibly  to  be  remedied. 

I  wilh  I  could  as  eafily  remove  that  other  difficulty 
which  yet  remains.  It  is  objected  by  a  great  French 
critic,  as  well  as  an  admirable  poet,  yet  living,  and 
whom  I  have  mentioned  with  that  honour  Avhich  his 
merit  exacts  from  me,  I  mean  Boileau,  that  the  ma- 
chines of  our  Chriftian  religion,  in  heroic  poetry,  are 
much  more  feeble  to  fupport  that  weight  than  thofe 
of  heathenifm.  Their  doctrine,  grounded  as  it  was 
on  ridiculous  fables,  was  yet  the  belief  of  the  two  vic- 
torious monarchies,  the  Grecian  and  Roman.  Their 
gods  did  not  only  intercft  themfelves  in  the  event  of 
wars,  (which  is  the  effect  of  a  fuperior  providence) 
but  alfo  efpoufed  the  feveral  parties,  in  a  vifible  cor- 
poreal defcent,  managed  their  intrigues,  and  fought 
their  battles  fometimes  in  oppofition  to  each  other : 
though  Virgil  (more  difcreet  than  Homer  in  that  laft 
particular)  has  contented  himfcif  with  the  partiality 
of  his  deities,  their  favours,  their  counfels  or  com- 
mands, to  thofe  whofe  caufe  they  had  efpouled,  withr 
out  bringing  them  to  the  outrageoufnefs  of  blows, 
Now  our  religion  (fays  he)  is  deprived  of  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  machines ;  at  leaft  the  nioft  Uiinins  in 
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epic  poetry.  Though  St.  ]\Iichael,  in  Ariofto,  feeks 
out  Dilcord,  to  fend  her  among  the  Pagans,  and  finds 
her  in  a  convent  of  friars,  where  peace  Ihould  reicrn, 
which  indeed  is  fine  fatire  ;  and  Satan,  in  Taffo,  ex- 
cites Solyman  to  an  attempt  by  night  on  the  Chriftian 
camp,  and  brings  an  hoft  of  devils  to  his  affiftance  ; 
yet  the  archangel,  in  the  former  example,  when  Dif- 
cord  was  reftive,  and  would  not  be  drawn  from  her 
beloved  monaftery  with  fair  words,  has  the  whip-hand 
of  her,  drags  her  out  with  many  ftripes,  fets  her,  on 
God's  name,  about  her  bufmefs,  and  makes  her  know 
the  difference  of  ftrength  betwixt  a  nuncio  of  heaven, 
and  aminilter  of  hell.  The  fame  angel,  in  the  latter 
inftance  from  Taflb,  (as  if  God  had  never  another 
meflenger  belonging  to  the  court,  but  was  confined 
like  Jupiter  to  Mercury,  and  Juno  to  Iris)  when  he 
fees  his  time,  that  is,  when  half  of  the  Chriftians  are 
already  killed,  and  all  the  reft  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
routed,  itickles  betwixt  the  remainders  of  God's  hoft, 
and  the  race  of  fiends ;  pulls  the  devils  backward  by 
the  tails,  and  drives  them  from  their  quarry ;  or  other- 
wife  the  whole  bufmefs  had  mifcarried,  and  Jerufalem 
remained  untaken.  This,  fays  Boileau,  is  a  very  un- 
equal match  for  the  poor  devils,  who  are  fure  to  come 
by  the  worft  of  it  in  the  combat ;  for  nothing  is  more 
eafy,  than  for  an  Almighty  Power  to  bring  his  old 
rebels  to  reafon,  when  he  pleafes.  Confequently, 
what  pleafure,  what  entertainment,  can  be  raifed  from 
fo  pitiful  a  machine,  where  we  fee  the  fuccefs  of  the 
battle  from  the  very  beginning  of  it ;  unlefs  that,  as 
we  are  Chriftians,  we  are  glad  that  we  have  gotten 
God  on  our  fide,  to  maul  our  enemies,  when  we  can- 
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not  do  the  work  ourfelves  ?  For,  if  the  poet  had  giv^ii 
the  faithful  more  courage,  ivhich  had  coil  him  no- 
thing, or  at  leaft  have  made  them  exceed  the  Turks 
in  number,  he  might  have  gained  the  victory  for  us 
Chriftians,  without  interefting  Heaven  in  the  quar- 
rel, and  that  with  as  much  eafe,  and  as  little  credit 
to  the  conqueror,  as  when  a  party  of  a  hundred  fol- 
diers  defeats  another  which  confifts  only  of  fifty. 

This,  my  lord,  I  confefs,  is  such  an  argument 
againft  our  modern  poetry,  as  cannot  be  anfwered  by 
thofe  mediums  which  have  been  ufed.  We  cannot 
hitherto  boaft,  that  our  religion  has  furniflied  us  M-ith 
any  fuch  machines,  as  have  made  the  ftrength  and 
beauty  of  the  ancient  buildings. 

But  what  if  I  venture  to  advance  an  invention  of 
my  own,  to  fupply  the  manifeft  defe6l  of  our  new 
writers  ?  I  am  fufficiently  fenfible  of  my  weaknefs ; 
and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  I  fhould  fucceed  in 
fuch  a  project,  whereof  I  have  not  had  the  leaft  hint 
from  any  of  my  predeceffors,  the  poets,  or  any  of 
their  feconds  and  coadjutors,  the  critics.  Yet  we  fee 
the  art  of  war  is  improved  in  fieges,  and  new  inftru- 
ments  of  death  are  invented  daily  ;  fomething  new  in 
philofophy,  and  the  mechanics,  is  difcovered  almoft 
every  year ;  and  the  fcience  of  former  ages  is  im- 
proved by  the  fucceeding.  I  will  not  detain  you  with 
a  long  preamble  to  that,  which  better  judges  will, 
perhaps,  conclude  to  be  little  worth. 

It  is  this,  in  iliort,  that  Chriftian  poets  have  not 
hitherto  been  acquainted  with  their  own  ftrength. — 
If  they  had  fearched  the  Old  Teftamentas  they  ought, 
fchey  might  there  have  fouad  the  niachiaes  which  are 
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proper  for  their  work  ;  and  thofe  more  certain  in 
their  effeft,  than  it  may  be  the  New  Teftament  is,  in 
the  rules  fufficient  for  falvation.  The  perufmg  of 
one  chapter  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  and  accom- 
modating what  there  they  find  with  tlic  principles  of 
Platonic  philolbphy,  as  it  is  now  chriftianized,  would 
have  made  the  miniftry  of  angels  as  ftrong  an  enrrine, 
for  the  working  up  heroic  poetry,  in  our  religion,  as 
that  of  the  ancients  has  been  to  raife  theirs  by  all  the 
fables  of  their  gods,  which  were  only  received  for 
truths  by  the  moft  ignorant  and  weakeft  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  a  doctrine  almoft  univerfally  received  by 
Chriftians,  as  well  Proteftants  as  Catholics,  that 
there  are  guardian  angels,  appointed  by  God  Al- 
mighty, as  his  vicegerents,  for  the  prote6lion  and  go- 
vernment of  cities,  provinces,  kingdoms,  and  mo- 
narchies ;  and  thofe  as  well  of  heathens,  as  of  true 
believers.  All  this  is  fo  plainly  proved  from  thofe 
texts  of  Daniel,  that  it  admits  of  no  farther  contro- 
verly.  The  prince  of  the  Perfians,  and  that  other  of 
the  Grecians,  are  granted  to  be  the  guardians  and 
protecting  minifters  of  thofe  empires.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  they  were  oppofite,  and  refiftcd  one  ano- 
ther. St.  Michael  is  mentioned  by  his  name  as  t\ie 
patronof  the  Jews,  and  is  now  taken  by  the  Chrif- 
tians, as  the  protector-general  of  our  religion.  Thefe 
tutelar  genii,  who  prefided  over  the  feveral  people 
and  regions  committed  to  their  charge,  were  watch- 
ful over  them  for  good,  as  far  as  their  commiflions 
could  pofTibly  extend.  The  general  purpofe,  and 
defign  of  all;  was  certainly  tiic  fervice  of  their  Great 
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Creator.  But  it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that,  for 
ends  beft  known  to  the  Ahiiighty  Majefty  of  heaven, 
his  providential  defigns  for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures, 
for  the  debafing  and  puniihing  of  fome  nations,  and 
the  exaltation  and  temporal  reward  of  others,  were 
not  wholly  known  to  thefe  his  minifters  ;  elfe  why 
thofe  factious  quarrels,  controverfies,  and  battles 
amongft  themfelves,  when  they  were  all  united  in  the 
fame  defijjn,  the  fervice  and  honour  of  their  common 
mafter  ?  But  being  inftrucled  only  in  the  general,  and 
zealousof  the  main  defign  ;  and,  as  finite  beings,  not 
admitted  into  the  fecrets  of  government,  the  laft  re- 
forts  of  providence,  or  capable  of  difcovering  the 
final  purpofes  of  God,  who  can  work  good  out  of 
evil  as  he  pleafes,  and  irrefiftibly  fways  all  manner  of 
events  on  earth,  directing  them  finally  for  the  beft,  to 
his  creation  in  general,  and  to  the  ultimate  end  of  his 
own  glory  in  particular ;  they  mufl;,  of  neceffity,  be 
fometimes  ignorant  of  the  means  conducing  to  thofe 
ends,  in  which  alone  they  can  jar  and  oppofe  each 
other.  One  angel,  as  we  may  fuppofe — the  Prince 
ofPerfia,  as  he  is  called,  judging,  that  it  would  be 
more  for  God's  honour,  and  the  benefit  of  his  peo- 
ple, that  the  Median  and  Perfian  monarchy,  which 
delivered  them  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  fliould 
ftill  be  uppermoft ;  and  the  patron  of  the  Grecians, 
to  whom  the  will  of  God  might  be  more  particularly 
revealed,  contending,  on  the  other  fide,  for  the  rife 
of  Alexander  and  his  fucceffors,  who  were  appointed 
to  puniih  the  backfliding  Jews,  and  thereby  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  their  offences,  that  they  might  re- 
pent, and  become  more  virtuous,  and  more  obferv- 
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ant  of  the  law  revealed.  But  how  far  thefe  contro- 
verfies,  and  appearing  enmities,  of  thofe  glorious 
creatures  may  be  carried  ;  how  thefe  oppofitions  may 
be  beft  managed,  and  by  what  means  condufiled,  is 
not  my  bulinefs  to  fhow  or  determine ;  thefe  things 
iTTuft  be  left  to  the  invention  and  judgement  of  the 
poet ;  if  any  of  fo  happy  a  genius  be  now  living,  or 
any  future  age  can  produce  a  man,  who,  being  con- 
verfant  in  the  philofophy  of  Plato,  as  it  is  now  ac- 
commodated to  Chriftian  ufe,  for,  (as  Virgil  gives  us 
to  underftand  by  his  example,)  that  is  the  only  pro- 
per, of  all  others,  for  an  epic  poem,  who,  to  his  na- 
tural endowments,  of  a  large  invention,  a  ripe  judg- 
ment, and  a  ftrong  memory,  has  joined  the  know- 
ledge of  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  and  particu- 
larly moral  philofophy,  the  mathematics,  geography, 
and  Iiiltory,  and  with  all  thefe  qualifications  is  born 
a  poet ;  knows,  and  can  pra6iife  the  variety  of  num- 
bers, and  is  mafter  of  the  language  in  which  he 
writes  ;  if  fuch  a  man,  I  fay,  be  now  arifen,  or  fliall 
arife,  I  am  vain  enough  to  think,  that  I  have  pro- 
pofed  a  model  to  him,  by  whicli  he  may  build  a  no- 
bler, a  more  beautiful,  and  more  perfect  poem,  than 
any  yet  extant  fince  the  ancients. 

There  is  another  part  of  thefe  machines  yet  want- 
ing ;  but,  by  what  I  have  faid,  it  would  have  been 
ealily  fupplied  by  a  judicious  writer.  He  could  not 
have  failed  to  add  the  oppofition  of  ill  fpirits  to  the 
good ;  they  have  alfo  their  delign,  ever  oppofite  to 
that  of  heaven  ;  and  this  alone  has  hitherto  been  the 
practice  of  the  moderns  :  but  this  ijnperfed  fyftem,  if 
I  may  call  it  fuch,  which  I  have  given,  will  infinitely 
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advance  and  carry  farther  that  hypothefis  of  tlie  evil 
fpirits  contending  with  the  good.  For,  being  fo  much 
weaker,  fince  their  fall,  than  thofe  bleifed  beings, 
they  are  yet  fuppofed  to  have  a  permitted  power  from 
God  of  afting  ill,  as,  from  their  own  depraved  na- 
ture, they  have  always  the  will  of  defigning  it.  A 
great  teftimony  of  which  we  find  in  holy  writ,  when 
God  Almighty  fuffered  Satan  to  appear  in  the  holy 
fynod  of  the  angels,  (a  thing  not  hitherto  drawn  into 
example  by  any  of  the  poets,)  and  alfo  gave  hin^  power 
over  all  things  belonging  to  his  fervant  Job,  excepting 
only  life. 

Now,  what  thefe  wicked  fpirits  cannot  compafs, 
by  the  vaft  difproportion  of  their  forces  to  thofe  of 
the  fuperior  beings,  they  may,  by  their  fraud  and  cun- 
ning, carry  farther,  in  a  feeming  league,  confede- 
racy, or  fubferviency  to  the  defigns  of  fome  good  an- 
gel, as  far  as  confifts  with  his  purity  to  fuffer  fuch  ai^ 
aid,  the  end  of  which  may  polTibly  be  difguifed,  and 
concealed  from  his  finite  knowledge.  This  is,  indeed, 
to  fuppofe  a  great  error  in  fuch  a  being :  yet  fmce  a 
devil  can  appear  like  an  angel  of  light ;  fmce  craft  and 
malice  may  fometimes  blind,  for  a  while,  a  more 
perfe61;  underftanding ;  and,  laftly,  fmce  Milton  has 
given  us  an  example  of  the  like  nature,  when  Satan, 
appearing  like  a  cherub  to  Uriel,  the  intelligence  of 
the  fun,  circumvented  him  even  in  his  own  province, 
and  pafl'ed  only  for  a  curious  traveller  through  thofe 
ncAv-created  regions,  that  he  might  obferve  therein 
the  workmanihip  of  God,  and  praife  him  in  his  works, 
I  know  not  why,  upon  the  fame  fuppofition,  or  fome 
Other,  a  fiend  may  not  deceive  a  creature  of  more  ex^ 
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cellency  than  himfelf,  but  yet  a  creature  ;  at  leaft, 
by  the  connivance,  or  tacit  permiflion,  of  the  Omnif- 
cient  Beincj. 

Thus,  my  lord,  I  have,  as  briefly  as  I  could, 
given  your  lordlliip,  and  by  you  the  ^vorld,  a  rude 
draught  of  what  I  have  been  long  labouring  in  my 
imagination,  and  what  I  had  intended  to  have  put  in 
practice,  (though  far  unable  for  the  attempt  of  fuch 
a  poem,)  and  to  have  left  the  ftage,  (to  which  my 
genius  never  much  inclined  me,)  for  a  work  which 
would  have  taken  up  my  life  in  the  performance  of  it. 
This,  too,  I  had  intended  chietly  for  the  honour  of 
my  native  country,  to  which  a  poet  is  particularly 
obliged.  Of  two  fubjefts,  both  relating  to  it,  I  was 
doubtful  whether  I  lliould  choofe  that  of  King  Ar- 
thur  conquering  the  Saxons,  which,  being  farther 
diltant  in  time,  gives  the  greater  fcope  to  my  inven- 
tion ;  or  that  of  Edward,  the  Blaclf  Prince,  in  fub- 
duing  Spain,  and  reftoring  it  to  the  lawful  prince, 
though  a  great  tyrant,  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel :  which, 
for  the  compafs  of  time,  including  only  the  expedi- 
tion of  one  year  ;  for  the  greatne's  of  the  a6l;ion,  and 
its  anfwerable  event ;  for  the  magnanimity  of  tiie 
Englilh  hero,  oppofed  to  the  ingratitude  of  the  per- 
fon  whom  he  reftored  ;  and  for  the  many  beautiful 
epifodes,  which  I  had  interwoven  with  the  principal 
defisn,  tojrether  with  the  charafters  of  tne  chiefeft 
Englilh  perlbns ;  (wherein,  after  Virgil  and  Spenfer, 
I  would  have  taken  occafion  to  reprefent  my  living 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  nobleft  families,  and  alio 
Ihadowed  the  events  of  future  ages,  in  the  fucccllion 
of  our  imperial  line,)  with  thefe  helps,  and  thofe  of 
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the  machines,  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  might  per- 
haps have  done  as  mcU  as  fome  of  my  predecefibrs,  or 
fit  leaft  chalked  out  a  -way  for  others  to  amend  my 
errors  in  a  like  defign ;  but  being  encouraged  only 
■with  fair  words  by  King  Charles  II.,  my  little  falary 
ill  paid,  and  no  profpeft  of  a  future  fubfiftence,  I  was 
then  difcouraged  in  the  beginning  of  my  attempt ; 
and  now  age  has  overtaken  mc,  and  want,  a  more 
infufferable  evil,  through  the  change  of  the  times,  has 
wholly  difenabled  me.  Though  I  mult  ever  acknow- 
ledge, to  the  honour  of  your  lordihip,  and  the  eter- 
nal memory  of  your  charity,  that,  fince  this  revolu- 
tion, wherein  I  have  patiently  fuffered  the  ruin  of 
my  fmall  fortune^  and  the  lofs  of  that  poor  fubfift- 
ence  which  I  had  from  two  kings^  whom  I  had  ferved 
more  faithfully  than  profitably  to  myfelf, — then  your 
lordfliip  was  pleafed  out  of  no  other  motive  but  your 
own  noblenefs,  without  any  defert  of  mine,  or  the 
leaft  folicitation  from  me,  to  make  me  a  moft  boun- 
tiful prefent,  which,  at  that  time,  when  I  was  moft 
in  want  of  it,  came  moft  feafonably  and  unexpe6ted- 
ly  to  my  relief.  That  favour,  my  lord,  is  of  itfelf 
fufficient  to  bind  any  grateful  man  to  a  perpetual  ac- 
knowledgement, and  to  all  the  future  fervice,  which 
one  of  my  mean  condition  can  ever  be  able  to  per- 
form. May  the  Almighty  God  return  it  for  me,  both 
in  bleffmg  you  here,  and  rewarding  you  hereafter  ! 
I  muft  not  prefume  to  defend  the  caufe  for  which  I 
now  fuffer,  becaufe  your  lordfhip  is  engaged  againlt 
it ;  but  the  more  you  are  fo,  the  greater  is  my  obli- 
gation to  you,  for  your  laying  afide  all  the  confidera- 
tions  of  factions  and  parties,  to  do  an  action  of  pure 
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difinterefted  charity.  This  is  one  amQiigft  many  of 
your  lliining  qualities,  which  djftinguilli  you  from 
others  of  your  rank.  But  let  nie  add  a  farther  truth, 
that,  without  tliefe  ties  of  gratitude,  and  abftraCling 
from  them  all,  I  have  amoft  particular  inchnation  to 
honour  you  ;  and,  if  it  were  not  too  bold  an  expref- 
fion,  to  fay,  I  love  you.  It  is  no  lliame  to  be  a  poet, 
though  it  is  to  be  a  bad  one.  Auffuftus  Csefar  of  old, 
and  Cardinal  Richlieu  of  late,  would  willingly  have 
been  fuch  ;  and  David  and  Solomon  were  fuch.  You 
who,  without  flattery,  are  the  beft  of  the  prefent  age 
in  England,  and  Avould  have  been  fo,  had  you  been 
born  in  any  other  country,  will  receive  more  honour 
in  future  ages,  by  that  one  excellency,  than  by  all 
thofe  honours  to  which  your  birth  has  entitled  you,  or 
your  merits  have  acquired  you. 

Ne,  forte,  pudori 
Sit  tibi  Muia  Wrsu  foleis^  et  cantor  Apollo. 

I  have  formerly  faid  in  this  epiftle,  that  I  could 
diftinguiih  your  writings  from  thofe  of  any  others ;  it 
is  now  time  to  clear  myfelf  from  any  imputation  of 
felf-conceit  on  that  fubje6l,  I  afiume  not  to  myfelf 
any  particular  lights  in  this  difcovery ;  they  are  fuch 
only  as  are  obvious  to  every  man  of  fenfe  and  judg- 
ment, who  loves  poetry,  and  underftands  it.  Your 
thoughts  are  always  fo  remote  from  the  common  way 
of  thinking,  that  they  are,  as  I  may  fay,  of  another 
fpecies,  than  the  conceptions  of  other  poets ;  yet  you 
go  not  out  of  nature  for  any  of  them.  Gold  is  never 
bred  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  but  lies  fo  hid- 
den, and  fo  deep,  that  the  mines  of  it  are  feldom 
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found  ;  but  the  force  of  waters  cafts  it  out  from  the 
bowels  of  mountains,  and  expofes  it  amongft  the  fands 
of  rivers  ;  giving  us  of  her  bounty,  what  we  could 
not  hope  for  by  our  fearch.  This  fuccefs  attends 
your  lordihip's  thoughts,  which  would  look  like 
chance,  if  it  were  not  perpetual,  and  always  of  the 
fame  tenor.  If  I  grant  that  there  is  care  in  it,  it  is 
fuch  a  care  as  would  be  ineftcftual  and  fruitlefs  in 
other  men.  It  is  the  curiofa  felicitas  which  Petro- 
nius  afcribes  to  Horace  in  his  Odes.  We  have  not 
wherewithal  to  imagine  fo  ftrongly,  fo  juftly,  and  fo 
pleafantly  ;  in  lliort,  if  we  have  the  fame  knowledge, 
we  cannot  draw  out  of  it  the  fame  quintefl'ence  ;  we 
cannot  give  it  fuch  a  turn,  fuch  a  propriety,  and  fuch 
a  beauty ;  fomething  is  deficient  in  the  manner)  or 
the  words,  but  more  in  the  noblenefs  of  our  concep- 
tion. Yet  when  you  have  finiihed  all,  and  it  ap- 
pears in  its  full  luftre,  when  the  diamond  is  not  only 
found,  but  the  roughnefs  fmoothed,  when  it  is  cut 
into  a  form,  and  fet  in  gold,  then  we  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge, that  it  is  the  perfect  work  of  art  and  na- 
ture ;  and  every  one  will  be  fo  vain,  to  think  he  him- 
felf  could  have  performed  the  like,  until  he  attempts 
it.  Itisjuftthe  defcription  that  Horace  makes  of 
fuch  a  finilhed  piece  :  it  appears  fo  eafy, 

Ut  fibi  quivis 


Speret  Idem,  fudet  multum,  fruftraque  laboret, 
Aufiis  idem. 

And,  befides  all  this,  it  is  your  lordfhip's  particular 
talent  to  lay  your  thoughts  fo  clofe  together,  that,  were 
they  clofer,  they  would  be  crowded,  and  even  a  due 
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conneaion  would  be  wanting.  We  are  not  kept  in 
expeftation  of  two  good  lines,  which  are  to  come  af- 
ter a  long  parentliefis  of  twenty  bad ;  which  is  the 
April  poetry  of  other  writers,  a  mixture  of  rain  and 
funlliine  by  tits  :  you  are  always  bright,  even  almoft 
to  a  fault,  by  reafon  of  theexcefs.  There  is  conti- 
nual abundance,  a  magazine  of  thought,  and  yet  a 
perpetual-  variety  of  entertainment;  which  creates 
fuch  an  appetite  in  your  reader,  that  he  is  not  cloyed 
with  any  thing,  but  latisfied  with  all.  It  is  that 
which  the  Romans  call,  coena  dubia  ;  where  there  is 
fuch  plenty,  yet  withal  fo  much  diverfity,  and  lb  good 
order,  that  the  choice  is  difficult  betwixt  one  excel- 
lency and  anotiier;  and  yet  the  conclufion,  by  a  due 
climax,  is  evermore  tiie  beft ;  that  is,  as  a  conclufion 
ought  to  be,  ever  the  moft  proper  for  its  place. — 
See,  my  lord,  whether  I  have  not  ftudied  your  lord- 
Ihip  with  fonie  application  ;  and,  fince  you  are  fo 
modelithat  you  will  not  be  judge  and  party,  I  ap- 
peal to  the  whole  world,  if  I  have  not  drawn  your 
pifture  to  a  great  degree  of  likenefs,  though  it  is  but 
in  miniature,  and  that  fome  of  the  beft  features  are 
yet  wanting.  Yet  what  I  have  done  is  enough  to  dif- 
tinguiih  you  from  any  other,  which  is  the  propofitioa 
that  I  took  upon  me  to  demonftrate. 

And  now,  my  lord,  to  apply  what  1  have  faid  to 
my  prefcnt  bufinefs.  The  Satires  of  Juvenal  and 
Perfius  appearing  in  this  new  Englilli  drefs,  cannot 
fo  properly  be  infcribed  to  any  man  as  to  your  lord- 
fliip,  who  are  the  firft  of  the  age  in  that  \i  ay  of  writ- 
ing. Your  lordfhip,  amongft  many  other  favours, 
has  given  m^  your  permiffiou  for  this  addrefs;  and 
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you  have  particularly  encouraged  me  by  your  perufal 
and  approbation  of  the  Sixth  and  Tenth  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  as  I  have  tranflated  them.  My  fellow-la- 
bourers have  likewife  commiflioned  me,  to  perform, 
in  their  behalf,  this  office  of  a  dedication  to  you  ;  and 
will  acknowledge,  with  all  poffible  refpeCt  and  grati- 
tude, your  acceptance  of  their  work.  Some  of  them 
have  the  honour  to  be  known  to  your  lordOiip  al- 
ready ;  and  they  who  have  not  yet  that  happinefs, 
defire  it  now.  Be  pleafed  to  receive  our  common 
endeavours  with  your  wonted  candour,  m  ithout  en- 
titling you  to  the  protection  of  our  common  failings  in 
fo  difficult  an  undertaking.  And  allow  me  your  pa- 
tience, if  it  be  not  already  tired  with  this  long  epiftle, 
to  give  you,  from  the  beft  authors,  the  origin,  the 
antiquity,  the  growth,  the  change,  and  the  complete- 
ment  of  Satire  among  the  Romans  ;  to  defcribe,  if  not 
define,  the  nature  of  that  poem,  with  its  feveral  qua- 
lifications and  virtues,  together  witli  the  feveral  forts 
of  it;  to  compare  the  excellencies  of  Horace,  Per- 
lius,  and  Juvenal,  and  Ihow  the  particular  manners 
of  their  fatires  ;  and,  laftly,  to  give  an  account  of  this 
new  way  of  verfion,  v;hich  is  attempted  in  our  per- 
formance :  all  which,  according  to  the  weaknefs  of 
my  ability,  and  the  beit  lights  which  I  can  get  from 
others,  fliall  be  the  fubjcft  of  my  following  difcourfe. 
The  moft  perfect  work  of  poetry,  fays  our  mafter 
Anftotle,  is  Tragedy.  Hisreafunis,  becaufe  it  is  the 
moft  united ;  being  more  feverely  confined  within  the 
rules  of  a6lion,  time,  and  place.  The  aftion  is  en- 
tire, of  a  piece,  and  one,  without  epifodes ;  the  time 
limited  to  a  natural  day;  and  the  place  circumfcribed 
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at  leaft  u'ithin  the  compals  of  one  town,  or  city.  Be- 
ing exaftly  proportioned  thus,  and  uniform  in  all  its 
parts,  the  mind  is  more  capable  of  comprehending 
the  whole  beauty  of  it  without  diftraction. 

But,  after  all  thefe  advantages,  an  heroic  poem  is 
certainly  the  greatelt  work  of  human  nature.  The 
beauties  and  perfections  of  the  other  are  but  mecha- 
nical ;  thole  of  the  epic  are  more  noble  :  though  Ho- 
mer has  limited  his  place  to  Troy,  and  the  fields 
about  it;  his  actions  to  forty-eight  natural  days, 
whereof  t\^  elve  are  holidays,  or  celiation  from  buii- 
nels,  during  the  funeral  of  Patroclus.  To  proceed  ; 
the  action  of  the  epic  is  greater ;  the  extenfion  of 
time  enlarges  the  pleafure  of  the  reader,  and  the  epi- 
fodes  give  it  more  ornament,  and  more  variety. — 
The  initruction  is  equal ;  but  the  firft  is  only  inftruct- 
ive,  the  latter  forms  a  hero,  and  a  prince. 

If  it  fignifies  any  thing  which  of  them  is  of  the 
more  ancient  family,  the  belt  and  moft  abfolute  he- 
roic poem  was  written  by  Homer  long  before  tragedy 
was  invented.  But  if  we  confider  the  natural  endow- 
ments, and  acquired  parts,  which  are  neceflary  to 
make  an  accomplifned  writer  of  either  kind,  tragedy 
requires  a  lefs  and  more  confined  knowledge  ;  mode- 
rate learning,  and  obfervation  of  the  rules,  is  fuffi- 
cient,  if  a  genius  be  not  wanting.  But  in  an  epic 
poet,  one  who  is  worthy  of  that  name,  belides  an 
univerfal  genius,  is  required  univerfal  learning,  toge- 
ther with  all  thofe  qualities  and  acquilitions,  Avhich  I 
have  named  above,  and  as  many  more  as  I  have, 
through  halle  or  negligence,  omitted.  And,  alter 
all,  he  mult  have  exactly  ftudied  Homer  and  Virgil, 
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as  his  patterns  ;  Ariftotle  and  Horace,  as  his  guides ; 
and  Vida  and  BolTu,  as  their  commentators ;  with 
many  others,  both  Itahan  and  French  critics,  Avhich 
I  want  leilure  here  to  recommend. 

In  a  word,  what  I  have  to  fay  in  relation  to  this 
fubje6l,  which  does  not  particularly  concern  Satire, 
is,  that  the  greatnefs  of  an  heroic  poem,  beyond  that 
of  a  tragedy,  may  eafily  be  difcovered,  by  obferving 
how  few  have  attempted  that  work  in  comparifon  to 
thofe  who  have  written  dramas ;  and,  of  thofe  few, 
how  fmall  a  number  have  fucceeded.  But  leavins 
the  critics,  on  either  fide,  to  contend  about  the  pre- 
ference due  to  this  or  that  fort  of  poetry,  I  will  haften 
to  my  prefent  bufmefs,  which  is  the  Antiquity  and 
Origin  of  Satire,  according  to  thofe  informations  which 
I  have  received  from  the  learned  Cafaubon,  Heinfius, 
Kisaltius,  Dacier,  and  the  Dauphin's  Juvenal ;  to 
which  I  lliall  add  fome  obfervations  of  my  own. 

There  has  been  a  long  difpute  among  the  modern 
critics,  whether  the  Romans  derived  their  fatire  from 
the  Grecians,  or  firft  invented  it  themfelves.  Julius 
Scaliger,  and  Heinfms,  are  of  the  firft  opinion ;  Ca- 
faubon, Rigaltius,  Dacier,  and  the  publifher  of  the 
Dauphin's  Juvenal,  maintain  the  latter.  If  we  take 
fatire  in  the  general  fignification  of  the  word,  as  it  is 
ufed  in  all  modern  languages,  for  an  inve6tive,  it  is^ 
certahi  that  it  is  almoft  as  old  as  verfe;  and  thou^T^h 
hymns,  which  are  praifes  of  God,  may  be  allowed  to 
have  been  before  it,  yet  the  defamation  of  others  was 
not  long  after  it.  After  God  had  curfed  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradife,  the  Imiband  and  wife  excufed  them- 
felves, by  laying  the  blame  on  one  another ;  and  gave 
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B.  beginning  to  thofe  conjugal  dialogues  in  profe,  which 
the  poets  have  perfecled  in  verfe.  The  third  chapter 
of  Job  is  one  of  the  hrft  inftances  of  this  poem  in  holy 
fcripture  ;  unlefs  we  will  take  it  higher,  from  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  fecond,  where  his  wife  advifes  him  to 
curfe  his  Maker. 

This  original,  I  confefs,  is  not  much  to  the  honour 
of  fatire ;  but  here  it  was  nature,  and  that  depraved  : 
when  it  T^ecaine  an  art,  it  bore  better  fruit.  Only  we 
have  learnt  thus  much  already,  that  feoffs  and  revi- 
lings  are  of  the  growth  of  all  nations;  and,  confe- 
quently,  that  neither  the  Greek  poets  borrowed  from 
other  people  their  art  of  railing,  neither  needed  the 
Romans  to  take  it  from  them.  But,  confidcring  fatire 
a&  a  fpecies  of  poetry,  here  the  war  begins  amongft 
the  critics.  Scaiiger,  the  father,  will  have  it  defcend 
from  Greece  to  Rome ;  and  derives  the  word  fatire 
from  Safijrus,  that  mixed  kind  of  animal,  or,  as  the 
ancients  thought  him,  rural  god,  made  up  bet\A  ixt  a 
man  and  a  goat ;  with  a  human  head,  hooked  nofc, 
pouting  lips,  a  bunch,  or  ftruma,  under  the  chin, 
pricked  ears,  and  upriglit  horns ;  the  body  lliagged 
with  hair,  efpecially  from  the  waift,  and  ending  in  a 
goat,  with  the  legs  and  feet  of  that  creature.  But 
Cafaubon,  and  his  followers,  with  reafon,  condemn 
this  derivation ;  and  prove,  that  from  Sati/rus,  the 
word  fat'tro,  as  it  lignifies  a  poem,  cannot  poffibly 
defcend.  For  fatira  is  not  properly  a  fubftantive,  but 
an  adjective ;  to  which  the  word  lajLV  (in  Englifli,  a 
charger,  or  large  platter)  is  underftood  ;  fo  that  the 
Greek  poem,  made  according  to  the  manners  of  a 
Satyr,  and  expreffmg  his  qualities,  muft  properly  be 
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called  latyrical,  and  not  fatire.  And  thus  far  it  is 
allowed  that  the  Grecians  had  fuch  poems  ;  but  tliat 
they  were  wholly  different  in  fpecies  from  that  to 
which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  fatire. 

Ariftotle  divides  all  poetry,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  it,  into  nature  without   art,  art  begun,  and 
art  completed.     Mankind,  even  tlie  molt  barbarous, 
have  the  feeds  of  poetry  implanted  in  them.     The 
firlt  fpecimen  of  it  was  certainly  fliown  in  the  praifes 
of  the  Deity,  and  };)rayers  to  him ;  and  as  they  are  of 
natural  obligation,  fo  they  are  likewife  of  divine  infti- 
tution:  which  JMilton  obferving,    introduces  Adam 
and  Eve  every  morning  adoring  God  in   hymns  and 
pravers.     The  fuft  poetry  was  thus  begun,  in  the 
wild    notes  of  nature,     before     the    invention     of 
feet,  and  meafures.     The  Grecians  and  Romans  had 
no  other  original  of  their  poetry.     Feftivals  and  ho- 
lidays foon  fucceeded  to  private  worfliip,  and  we  need 
not  doubt  but  they  were  enjoined  by  the  true  God  to 
his  own  people,  as  they  were  afterwards  imitated  by 
the  heathens  ;  who,  by  the  light  of  reafon,  knew  they 
were  to  invoke  fome  fuperior  Being  in  their  neceffi- 
ties,  and  to  thank  him  for  his  benefits.      Thus,   the 
Grecian  holidays  were  celebrated   with  offerings  to 
Bacchus   and  Ceres,    and  other  deities,    to  whofe 
bounty  they  iLippofcd  they  were  owing  for  their  corn 
and  wine,  and  other  helps  of  life ;  and  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  Horace  tells  us,     paid   their   thanks    to 
jMothcr  Earth,  or  Vefta,  to  Silvanus,   and  their  Ge- 
nius, in  the  fame  manner.      But  as  all  feftivals  have 
a  double  reafon  of  their  inftitution,  the  firft  of  reli- 
gion; the  other  of  recreation,  for   the  unbending  of 
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our  minds,  fo  both  the  Grecians  and  Romans  agreed, 
after  their  facrifices  were  performed,  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  fports  and  merriments  ; 
amongft  which,  fongs  and  dances,  and  that  which 
they  called  wit,  (for  want  of  knowing  better,)  were 
the  chiefeft  entertainments.  Tiie  Grecians  had  a 
notion  of  Satyrs,  whom  I  have  already  defcribed  ; 
and  taking  them,  and  the  Sileni,  that  is,  the  young 
Satyrs  and  the  old,  for  the  tutors,  attendants,  and 
humble  companions  of  their  Bacchus,  habited  them- 
felves  like  thofe  rural  deities,  and  imitated  them  in 
their  rultic  dances,  to  which  they  joined  fongs,  with 
fome  fort  of  rude  harmony,  but  without  certain  num- 
bers ;  and  to  thefe  they  added  a  kind  of  chorus. 

The  Romans,  alfo,  (as  nature  is  the  fame  in  all 
places,)  though  they  knew  nothing  of  thofe  Grecian 
demi-gods,  uor  liad  any  communication  with  Greece, 
yet  had  certain  young  men,  who,  at  their  feftivals, 
danced  and  fung,  alter  their  uncouth  manner,  to  a 
certain  kind  of  verfe,  which  they  called  Saturnian. — 
What  it  was,  we  have  no  certain  light  from  antiquity 
todifcover;  but  we  may  conclude,  that,  like  the 
Grecian,  it  m  as  void  of  art,  or,  at  leaft,  with  very 
feeble  beginnings  of  it.  Thole  ancient  Romans,  at 
thefe  holidays,  wiiich  were  a  mixture  of  devotion  and 
debauchery,  had  a  cuftom  of  reproeiching  each  other 
with  their  faults,  in  a  fort  of  extempore  poetry,  or 
rather  of  tunable  hobbling  verfe  ;  and  tliey  anfwered 
in  the  fame  kind  of  gro/s  raillery  ;  their  wit  and  their 
mufic  being  of  a  piece.  The  Grecians,  fays  Cafau- 
bon,  had  formerly  done  the  fame,  in  the  perfons  of 
tiieir  petulant  Satyrs.     But  I  am  afraid  he  miftakes 
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the  matter,  and  confounds  the  finging  and  dancing  of 
the  Satyrs,  with  the  ruftical  entertainments  of  the 
firft  Romans.  The  reafon  of  my  opinion  is  this  ;  that 
Cafaubon,  finding  little  light  from  antiquity  of  thefe 
beginnings  of  poetry  amongft  the  Grecians,  but  only 
thefe  reprefentations  of  Satyrs,  who  carried  canifters 
and  cornucopias  full  of  feveral  fruits  in  their  hands, 
and  danced  with  them  at  their  public  feafts  ;  and  af- 
terwards reading  Plorace,  who  makes  mention  of  his 
homely  Romans  jelling  at  one  another  in  the  fame 
kind  of  folemnities,  might  fuppofe  thofe  wanton  Sa- 
t3Ts  did  the  fame;  and  efpecially  becaufe  Horace 
poflfibly  might  feem  to  him,  to  have  fhown  the  origi- 
nal of  all  poetry  in  general,  including  the  Grecians 
as  well  as  Romans ;  though  it  is  plainly  otherwife, 
that  he  only  defcribed  the  beginning,  and  firft  rudi- 
ments of  poetry  in  his  own  country.  The  vcrfes  are 
thefe,  which  he  cites  from  the  Firft  Epiltle  of  the  Sc' 
cond  Book,  which  was  written  to  Auguftus  : 

Aciricolae  piifci,  fortes,  parvoque  beati, 
Condita  poft'frumenta,   levantes  tempore  fefto 
Corpus,  et  ipfiim  animiini  fpe  finis  dura  ferentem^ 
Cum  fociis  operum,  et  })ueris,  et  conjuge  fidaj 
Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  la6le  piabant ; 
Floribus  et  vino  Genium  memorem  brevis  aevi. 
Fefcennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia  niorem 
Verfibus  altcniis  opprobria  ruflica  fudit. 

Oiu-  brawny  clowns,  of  old,  who  turned  the  foil. 
Content  with  iittlc,  and  inured  to  toil. 
At  harvefl-home,  with  mirth  and    country  cheer, 
Reftored  their  bodies  for  another  year  ; 
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Refrelhed  their  fpirits,  and  renewed  their  hope 

Of  fuch  a  future  feaft,  and  future  crop. 

Then,  with  their  fellow-joggers  of  the  ploughs. 

Their  little  children^  and  their  faithful  fpoufe, 

A  fow  they  ilew  to  Verta's  deity. 

And  kindly  milk,  Silvanus,  poured  to  thee  ; 

With  flowers,  and  wine,  their  Genius  they  adored ; 

A  (hort  life,  and  a  merry,  was  the  word. 

Fioni  flowing  cups,  defaming  rhymes  enfue. 

And  at  each  other  homely  taunts  they  threw. 

Yet  fince  it  is  a  hard  conjefture,  that  (o  great  a 
man  as  Cafaubon  fhould  mifapply  what  Horace  writ 
concerning  ancient  Rome,  to  the  ceremonies  and  man- 
ners of  ancient  Greece,  I  will  not  infill  on  this  opi- 
nion; but  rather  judge  in  general,  that  lince  all 
poetry  had  its  original  from  religion,  that  of  the  Gre- 
cians and  Rome  had  the  fame  be2;innino;-  Both  were 
invented  at  feftivals  of  thankfgiving,  and  both  were 
profecuted  with  mirth  and  raillery,  and  rudiments  of 
verfes  :  amongft  the  Greeks,  by  thofe  who  repre- 
fented  Satyrs ;  and  amongft  the  Romans,  by  real 
clowns. 

For,  indeed,  when  I  am  reading  Cafaubon  on 
thefe  two  fubje6ts,  methinks  I  hear  the  fame  ftory 
told  twice  over  with  very  little  alteration.  Of  which 
Dacier  taking  notice,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  La- 
tin verfes  which  I  have  tranflated,  fays  plainly,  that 
the  beginning  of  poetry  was  the  fame,  with  a  fmall 
variety,  in  both  countries :  and  that  the  mother  of 
it,  in  all  nations,  was  devotion.  But,  what  is  yet 
more  wonderful,  that  moft  learned  critic  takes  no- 
tice alfo,  in  his  illuftrations  on  the  Firft  Epiftlc  of  the 
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Second  Book,  that  as  the  poetry  of  the  Romans,  and 
that  of  the  Grecians,  had  the  fame  beginning,  (at 
feafts  of  Lhankfgiving,  as  it  has  been  obferved,)  and 
the  old  comedy  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  invective, 
and  the  fatire  of  the  Romans,  which  was  of  the  fame 
nature,  were  begun  on  the  very  fame  occafion,  fo  the 
fortune  of  both,  in  procefs  of  time,  was  juft  the  fame; 
the  old  comedy  of  the  Grecians  was  forbidden,  for  its 
too  much  licence  in  expofing  of  particular  perfons  ; 
and  the  rude  fatire  of  the  Romans  was  alfo  punifhed 
by  a  law  of  the  Decemviri,  as  Horace  tells  us,  in 
theie  words : 

Libertafque  recurrentes  accepta  per  annos 
Lufit  amabiliter;  donee  jam  fevus  apertajn 
In  rabiem  verti  coepit  jocus,  et  per  honertas 
Ire  domos  impune  minax  :  doluere  cruento 
Dente  laceffiti ;  fuit  intafctis  quoque  cura 
Conditione  fuper  communi :  quinetiam  lex, 
Poenaque  lata,  malo  quae  noUtt  carmine  quenqiiam 
Defcribi :  vertere  modum,  formidiae  fuftis 
Ad  benedicendum  dele6landumque  reda(5li. 

The  law  of  the  Decemviri  was  this  :  Sii/uis  occen' 
tajjit  malam  carmen,  Jive  condidijit,  quod  infamiam 
faxit,  fiagitiumve  alteri,  capital  ejio. — A  ftrange 
likenefs,  and  barely  poffible;  but  the  critics  being  all 
of  the  fame  opinion,  it  becomes  me  to  be  filent,  and 
to  fubmit  to  better  judgments  than  my  own. 

But,  to  return  to  the  Grecians,  from  whofe  fatiric 
dramas  the  elder  Scaliger  and  Heinfius  will  have  the 
Roman  fatire  to  proceed,  I  am  to  take  a  view  of  them 
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firft,  and  fee  if  there  be  any  fuch  defcent  from  them 
as  thofe  authors  have  pretended. 

Thefpis,  or  whoever  he  were  that  invented  tragedy, 
(for  authors  differ,)  mingled  with  them  a  chorus  and 
dances  of  Satyrs,  which  had  before  been  ufed  in  the 
celebration  of  their  feftivals  ;  and  there  they  were 
ever  afterwards  retained.  The  character  of  tiiem  was 
alfo  kept,  Avhich  was  mirth  and  wantonnefs  ;  and  this 
was  given,  I  fuppofe,  to  the  folly  of  the  common  au^ 
dience,  who  foon  grow  weary  of  good  fenfe,  and,  as 
we  daily  fee  in  our  own  age  and  country,  are  apt  to 
forfake  poetry,  and  fiill  ready  to  return  to  buffoonery 
and  farce.  From  hence  it  came,  that,  in  the  Olym- 
pic games,  M'here  the  poets  contended  for  four  prizes, 
the  fatiric  tragedy  was  the  laft  of  them ;  for,  in  the 
reft,  the  Satyrs  were  excluded  from  the  chorus. — ■ 
Among  the  plays  of  Euripides  which  are  yet  remain- 
ing, there  is  one  of  thefe  Satirics,  v.hich  is  called 
"  The  Cyclops  ;"  in  which  we  may  fee  the  nature  of 
thofe  poems,  and  from  thence  conclude,  what  like- 
nefs  they  have  to  the  Roman  Satire. 

The  ftory  of  this  Cyclops,  whole  name  w^as  Poly- 
phemus, fo  famous  in  the  Grecian  fables,  was,  that 
Ulyffes,  who,  with  his  company,  was  driven  on  the 
coaft  of  Sicily,  where  thofe  Cyclops  inhabited,  com- 
ing to  alk  relief  from  Silenus,  and  the  Satyrs,  who 
were  herdfmen  to  that  one-eyed  giant,  a  as  kindly  re- 
ceived by  them,  and  entertained ;  till,  being  perceived 
by  Polyphemus,  they  were  made  prifoners  againft 
the  rites  of  hofpitality,  (for  which  Ulyffes  eloquently 
pleaded,)  were  afterwards  put  down  into  the  den, 
and  fome  of  them  devoured;  after  which  Ulyffes, 
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having  made  him  drunk,  when  he  was  afleep,  thriift 
a  great  firebrand  into  his  eye,  and  fo,  revenging  his 
dead  followers,  efcaped  with  the  remaining  party  of 
the  livins ;  and  Silenus  and  the  Satvrs  were  freed 
from  their  fervitude  under  Polyphemus,  and  remitted 
to  their  firft  liberty  of  attending  and  accompanying 
their  patron,  Bacchus. 

This  was  the  fubje6l  of  the  tragedy ;  which,  being 
one  of  thofe  that  end  with  a  happy  event,  is  therefore, 
by  Ariftotle,  judged  below  the  other  fort,  whofe  fuc- 
cefs  is  unfortunate.  Notwithftanding  which,  the  Sa- 
tyrs, who  were  part  of  the  dramatis  persona,  as  well 
as  the  whole  chorus,  were  properly  introduced  into 
the  nature  of  the  poem,  which  is  mixed  of  farce  and 
tragedy.  The  adventure  of  Ulyfles  was  to  entertain 
the  judging  part  of  the  audience  ;  and  the  uncouth 
perfons  of  Silenus,  and  the  Satyrs,  to  divert  the  com- 
mon people  with  their  grofs  railleries. 

Your  lordlhip  has  perceived  by  this  time,  that  this 
SATIRIC  tragedy,  and  the  Roman  satire,  have  lit- 
tle refemblance  in  any  of  their  features.  The  very 
kinds  are  different ;  for  what  has  a  paftoral  tragedy 
to  do  with  a  paper  of  verfcs  fatirically  written  ?  The 
character  and  raillery  of  the  Satyrs  is  the  only  thing 
that  could  pretend  to  a  likenefs,  were  Scaliger  and 
Heinfms  alive  to  maintain  their  opinion.  And  the 
firft  farces  of  the  Romans,  M'hich  were  the  rudiments 
of  their  poetry,  were  written  before  they  had  any 
communication  with  the  Greeks,  or  indeed  any  know- 
ledge of  that  people. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  definition  of 
the  Greek  fatiric  poem  from  Caiaubon,    before  I 
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leave  this  fubjea.  "  The  satiric,"  fays  he,  "  is  a 
dramatic  poem,  annexed  to  a  tragedy,  having  a  cho- 
rus, which  confilts  of  Satyrs.  The  perfons  repre- 
fented  in  it  are  illuftrious  men  ;  the  aaion  of  it  is 
great ;  the  ftyle  is  partly  ferious,  and  partly  jocu- 
lar ;  and  the  event  of  the  aftion  mod  commonly  is 
happy." 

The  Grecians,  befides  thefe  satiric  tragedies, 
had  another  kind  of  poem,  which  they  called  Silli, 
which  were  more  of  kin  to  the  Roman  fatire.  Thofe 
Silli  were  indeed  inveftive  poems,  but  of  a  different 
fpecies  from  the  Roman  poems  of  Ennius,  Pacuvius, 
Lucilius,  Horace,  and  the  reft  of  their  fuccefTors. — 
They  were  fo  called,  fays  Cafaubon  in  one  place, 
from  Silenus,  the  fofter-father  of  Bacchus  ;  but,  in 
another  place,  bethinking  himfelf  better,  he  derives 
their  name,  aVo  ra  <riXXamiv,  from  their  fcoffing  and 
petulancy.  From  fome  fragments  of  the  Silli,  writ- 
ten by  Timon,  we  may  find,  that  they  were  fatiric 
poems,  full  of  parodies ;  that  is,  of  verfes  patched 
up  from  great  poets,  and  turned  into  another  fenfe 
than  their  author  intended  them.  Such  amongft  the 
Romans,  is  the  famous  Cento  of  Aufonius ;  where 
the  words  are  Virgil's,  but,  by  applying  them  to  ano- 
ther fenfe,  they  are  made  a  relation  of  a  wedding- 
night;  and  the  aft  of  confummation  fulfomely  de- 
fcribed  in  the  very  words  of  the  moft  moJeft  amongft 
all  poets.  Of  the  fame  manner  are  our  fongs,  which 
are  turned  into  burlefque,  and  the  ferious  words  of 
the  author  perverted  into  a  ridiculous  meaning.  Thus 
in  Timon's  Silli  the  words  are  generally  thofe  of  Ho- 
mer, and  the  tragic  poets  ;  but  he  applies  them,  fa- 
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tirically,  to  fome  cultoins  and  kinds   of  philofoph}-, 
which  he  arraigns.     But  the  Romans,  not  nling  any 
of  thefe  parodies  in  their  fatires,  fonietimes,  indeed, 
repeating  verfes  of  other  men,  as  Perfms   cites  fome 
of  Nero's,  but  not  turning  therh  into  another  mean- 
ing,— the  SiUi  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  original 
of  Roman  latire.     To  thefe  Silli,  confifting  of  paro- 
dies, we  may  properly  add  the  fatires  which  were 
written  againft  particular  perfons  ;  fuch  as  were  the 
Iambics  of  Archilochus  againft  Lycambes,  which  Ho- 
race undoubtedly  imitated  in  fome  of  his  Odes  and 
Epodes,  whofe  titles  bear  fufficient  witnefs  of  it.     I 
might  alfo  name  the  inventive  of  Ovid  againft  Ibis, 
and  many  others ;  but  thefe  are  the  under-wood  of 
fatire,  rather  than  the  timber-trees :  they  are  not  of 
general  extenfion,  as  reaching  only  to  fome  indivi- 
dual perfon.  And  Horace  feems  to  have  purged  him- 
felf  from  thofe  fplenetic  reflexions  in  thofe  Odes  and 
Epodes,  before  he  undertook  the  noble  work  of  Sa- 
tires, which  were  properly  fo  called. 

Thus,  my  lord,  I  have  at  length  difengaged  m}^- 
felf  from  thofe  antiquities  of  Greece;  and  have 
proved,  I  hope,  from  the  beft  critics,  that  the  Ro- 
man fatire  was  not  borrowed  from  thence,  but  of 
their  own  manufacture.  I  am  now  almoft  gotten  into 
my  depth ;  at  leaft,  by  the  help  of  Dacier,  I  am 
fwimming  towards  it.  Not  that  I  will  promife  al- 
ways to  follow  him,  any  more  than  he  follows  Ca- 
faubon  ;  but  to  keep  him  in  my  eye,  as  my  beft  and 
trueft  guide;  and  where  I  think  he  maypoftibly  mif- 
lead  me,  there  to  have  recourfe  to  my  own  lights,  as 
I  exped  that  otliers  lliould  do  by  me. 
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Quintilian  fays,  in  plain  words,  Satira  quidem  tota 
nqftra  eft  ;  and  Horace  had  the  fame  thing  before 
him,  fpeaking  of  his  predeceffor  in  that  fort  of  poetry, 
— Et  Greeds  intaBi  carmims  auHor.     Nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  the  opinion  of  the  poet,  and  the  ora- 
tor, both  the  beft  critics  of  the  two  beft  ages  of  the 
Roman   empire,    that  fatire    was  wholly  of  Latin 
growth,  and  not  tranfplanted  to  Rome  from  Athens. 
Yet,  as  I  have  faid,  Scaliger,    the  father,  according 
to  his  cuftom,  that  is,  infolently  enough,  contradicts 
them  both ;  and  gives  no  better  reafon,  than  the  deri- 
vation q{  fatyrus  from  o-a'Su,  falacitas ;  and  fo,   from 
the  lechery  of  thofe  Fauns,  thinks  he  has  fufficiently 
proved,  that  fatire  is  derived  from  them  :  as  if  wan- 
tonnefs  and  lubricity  were   efiential  to  that  fort  of 
poem,  w^hich  ought  to  be  avoided  in  it-     His  other 
allegation,    which  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  as 
pitiful ;  that  the  Satyrs  carried  platters  and  canifters 
full  of  fruit  in  their  hands.     If  they  had   entered 
empty-handed,  had  they  been  ever  the  lefs  Satyrs  ? 
Or  were  the  fruits  and  flowers,  which  they  offered, 
any  thing  of  kin  to  fatire  ?  Or  any  argument  that  this 
poem  was  originally  Grecian?  Cafaubon  judged  bet- 
ter, and  his  opinion  is  grounded  on  fure  authority, 
that  fatire  was  derived  from  ftitura,  a  Roman  word, 
which  fignifies — full  and  abundant,  and  full  alfo  of 
variety,  in  which  nothing  is  wanting  to  its  due  per- 
feaion.     It  is  thus,  fays  Dacier,  that  we  fiiy— a  full 
colour,  when  the  wool  has  taken  the  whole  tin6ture, 
and  drunk  in  as  much  of  the  dye  as  it  can  receive. — 
According  to  this  derivation,  from  fatiir  comes  fa- 
tura,  ox  fatira,  according  to  the  new  fpelling;  as 
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optumus  and  maxtimus  are  now  fpelled  optimus  and 
mammus,  Satiira^  as  I  have  formerly  noted,  is  an 
adjective,  and  relates  to  the  word  lanx\  which  is  iin- 
deritood ;  and  this  lanx^  in  Englifli  a  charger,  or 
large  platter,  was  yearly  filled  with  all  forts  of  fruits, 
which  were  offered  tathe  gods  at  their  feftivals,  as 
the proiiices,  or  hrft  gatherings.  Thefe  offerings  of 
feveral  forts  thus  mingled,  it  is  true,  were  not  un- 
known to  the  Grecians,  who  called  them  ^avKapnou 
S-uTi'av,  a  facrifice  of  all  forts  of  fruits  ;  and  iruvtyirtfiJLtxvj 
when  they  offered  all  kinds  of  grain.  Virgil  has 
mentioned  thefe  facrifices  in  his  "  Geor2;ics  i" 

Lancibus  et  pandis  fumantia  reddimus  exta : 

and  in  another  place,  lancefque  et  lihaferemus  :  that 
is,  We  offer  the  fmoaking  entrails  in  great  platters, 
and  we  wHl  offer  the  chargers  and  the  cakes. 

The  word  fatm^a  has  been  afterwards  applied  to 
many  other  forts  of  mixtures  ;as  Feftus  calls  it  a  kind 
of  olla,  or  hotchpotch,  made  of  feveral  forts  of  meats. 
Laws  were  alfo  called  leges  fatiirce,  when  they  were  of 
feveral  heads  and  titles,  like  our  tacked  bills  of  par- 
liament :  and  per  faturam  legem  ferre,  in  the  Ro- 
man fenate,  was  to  carry  a  laAv  A\'ithout  telling  the 
fenators,  or  counting  voices,  when  they  were  in  hafte. 
Salluft  ufes  the  word — per  faturam  fententias  ex- 
qiiirere ;  when  the  majority  was  vilibly  on  one  fide. 
From  hence  it  may  probably  be  conjectured,  that  tlie 
Difcourfes,  or  Satires,  of  Ennius,  Lucilius^  and  Ho- 
race, as  we  now  call  them,  took  their  name ;  becaufe 
they  are  full  of  various  matters,  and  are  alfo  written 
on  various  fubjefts,  as  Porphyrius  fays.     But  Da- 
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cieT  affirms,  that  it  is  not  immediately  from  thence 
that  thefe  fatires  are  fo  called  ;  for  that  name  had 
been  ufed  formerly  for  other  things,  which  bore  a 
nearer  refemblance  to  thofe  difoourfcs  of  Horace. — 
In  explaining  of  which,  continues  Dacier,  a  method 
is  to  be  purfued,  of  which  Cafaubon  himfelf  has  nev£r 
thought,  and  which  will  put  all  things  into  fo  clear  a 
light,  that  no  fartiier  room  ^\'ill  be  left  for  the  leaft 
clifpute. 

During  the  fpace  of  almoft  four  hundred  years, 
fmce  the  building  of  their  city,  the  Romans  had  never 
known  any  entertainments  of  the  ftage.  Chance  and 
jollity  firft  found  out  thofe  verfes  which  they  called 
SatiO'iiian,  and  Ftfcennine  ;  or  rather  human  nature, 
which  is  inclined  to  poetry,  lirft  produced  them,  rude 
and  barbarous,  and  unpolillied,  as  all  other  opera- 
tions of  the  foul  are  in  their  beginnings,  before  they 
are  cultivated  with  art  and  ftudy.  However,  in  oc- 
cafions  of  merriment  they  were  firft  pra6lifed ;  and 
this  rough-caft  unhewn  poetry  was  inftead  of  ftage- 
plays,  for  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  years 
together.  They  were  made  extempore,  and  were,  as 
the  French  call  them,  impromptus ;  for  which  the 
Tarfians  of  old  were  much  renowned  ;  and  we  fee  the 
daily  examples  of  them  in  the  Italian  farces  of  Har- 
lequin and  Scaramucha^  Such  was  the  poetry  of 
that  favage  people,  before  it  was  turnea  into  num- 
bers, and  the  harmony  of  v&ck.  Little  of  the  Sa- 
turnian  verfes  is  now  remaining ;  we  only  know  from 
authors,  that  they  were  nearer  profe  than  poetry, 
without  feet  or  meafure.  They  were  ivpv^iA.oi^  but 
BOt  i[AiMirpoi.     Perhaps  they  might  be  ufed  in  ihe  fo- 
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lemn  part  of  their  ceremonies  :  and  the  Fefcennine, 
Avhich  were  invented  after  them,  in  the  afternoon's 
debaucher}'^,  becaufe  they  were  feoffing  and  obfcene. 

The  Fefcennine  and  Saturnian  were  the  fame ;  for 
as  they  were  called  Saturnian  from  their  ancientnefs, 
when  Saturn  reigned  in  Italy,  they  were  alfo  called 
Fefcennine,  from  Fefcennia,  a  town  in  the  fame 
country,  where  they  were  firft  praclifed.  The  actors, 
with  a  grofs  and  ruftic  kind  of  raillery,  reproached 
each  other  with  their  failings  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
were  nothing  fparing  of  it  to  their  audience.  Some- 
what of  this  cuftom  was  afterwards  retained  in  the 
Saturnalia,  or  feafts  of  Saturn,  celebrated  in  Decem- 
ber ;  at  leaft  all  kind  of  freedom  in  fpeech  was  then 
allowed  to  flaves  even  againft  their  mafters  ;  and  we 
are  not  without  fome  imitation  of  it  in  our  Chriftmas 
gambols.  Soldiers  alfo  ufed  thofe  Fefcennine  verfes, 
after  meafure  and  numbers  had  been  added  to  them, 
at  the  triumph  of  their  generals  :  of  which  we  have 
an  example,  in  the  triumph  of  Julius  Ca^far  over 
Gaul,  in  thefe  expreffions  :  CcEfar  Gallias  fubegit^ 
Nicomedes  Ccefarem.  Ecce  Ccefar  nunc  triumpJiat^ 
qui  fubcgit  Gallias :  Nicomedes  7ion  triumphat,  qui 
fubegit  Ccefarem.  The  vapours  of  wine  made  thofe 
firft  fatirical  poets  amongft  the  Romans  ;  which,  fays 
Dacier,  we  cannot  better  reprefent  than  by  imagining 
a  company  of  clowns  on  a  holiday,  dancing  lubberly, 
and  upbraiding  one  another,  in  exteynpore  doggrel, 
with  their  defe6ls  and  vices,  and  the  ftories  that  were 
told  of  them  in  bake-houfes  and  barbers'  fliops. 

When  they  began  to  be  fomewhat  better  bred,  and 
ivere  entering,   as  I  may  (ay,  into  the  firft  rudiments 
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of  civil  converfution,  they  left  thefe  hedge-notes  for 
another  fort  of  poem,  fomewhat  polilhed,  which  was 
alfo  full  of  pleafant  raillery,  but  without  any  mixture 
of  obfcenity.  This  fort  of  poetry  appeared  under 
the  name  of  fatire,  bccaufc  of  its  variety ;  and  this 
fatire  was  adorned  with  compofitions  of  mulic,  and 
with  dances ;  but  lafcivious  poftures  were  baniflicd 
from  it.  "  In  the  Tufcan  language,  fays  Livy,  the 
word  h'ljhr  fignifies  a  player ;  and  therefore  thofe 
a6lors,  which  were  firft  brought  from  Etruria  to 
Rome,  on  occafion  of  a  peftilence,  when  the  Romans 
were  admonilhed  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  by 
plays,  in  the  year  ab  Urbe  Condita  cccxc, — thofe 
aclors,  I  fay,  were  therefore  called  h'ljtriones ;  and 
that  name  has  fmce  remained,  not  only  to  a6tors  Ro- 
man born,  but  to  all  others  of  every  nation.  They 
played  not  the  former  eitemyore  ftuff  of  Fefcennine 
verfes,  or  clownifli  jefts  ;  but  what  they  aSled  was  a 
kind  of  civil,  cleanly  farce,  with  mufic  and  dances, 
and  motions  that  were  proper  to  the  fubje6b. 

In  this  condition  Livius  Andronicus  found  the 
ftage,  when  he  attempted  firft,  inftead  of  farces,  to 
fupply  it  with  a  nobler  entertainment  of  tragedies  and 
comedies.  This  man  was  a  Grecian  born,  and  being 
made  a  Have  by  Livius  Salinator,  and  brought  to 
Rome,  had  the  education  of  his  patron's  children 
committed  to  him  ;  Avhich  truft  he  difcharged  fo  much 
to  the  fatisfaftion  of  his  mafter,  that  he  gave  him  his 
liberty. 

Andronicus,  thus  become  a  freeman  of  Rome,  ad- 
ded to  his  own  name  that  of  Livius  his  mafter ;  and, 
as  I  obferved,,   was  the  firft  author  of  a  regular  play 
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in  that  commonwealth.     Being  ah'eady  inftruded,  in 
his  native  country,  in  the  manners  and  decencies  of 
the  Athenian  theatre,  and  converfant  in  the  Arckcea 
Comcedia,  or  old  comedy  of  Ariftophanes,  and  the  reft 
of  the  Grecian  poets,  he  took  from  that  model  his 
own  defigning  of  plays  for  the  Roman  ftage  ;  the  firfl 
of  which  was  reprefented  in  the  year  cccccxiv.,  fmce 
the  building  of  Rome,  as  Tully,  from  the  commenta- 
ries of  Atticus,  has  affured  us  :  it  was  after  the  end 
of  the  firft  Punic  war,  the  year  before  Ennius  was 
born.     Dacier  has  not  carried  the  matter  altogether 
thus  far ;  he  only  fays,  that  one   Livius  Andronicus 
was  the  firft  ftage-poet  at  Rome.      But  I  will  adven- 
ture on    this  hint,    to  advance  another  propofition, 
which  I  hope  the  learned  will  approve.     And  though 
we  have  not  any  thing  of  Andronicus   remaining  to 
juftify  my  conjecture,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  probable, 
that,  having  read  the  works  of  thofe  Grecian  wits, 
his  countrymen,    he  imitated  not   only  the  ground 
work,  but  alfo  the  manner  of  their  writing  ;  and  how 
grave  foever  his  tragedies  might  be,  yet,    in  his  co- 
medies, he  expreffed  the  way  of  Ariftophanes,  En  po- 
lls, and  the  reft,  which  was  to  call  fome  perfons  by 
their  own  names,  and  to  expofe  their  defects  to  the 
laughter  of  the  people  :  the  examples  of  which  we 
have  in  the  fore-mentioned  Ariftophanes,  who  turned 
the  wife  Socrates  into  ridicule,  and  is  alfo  very  free 
with  the  management  of  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  and  other 
minifters  of  the  Athenian  government.     Now,  if  this 
be  granted,  we  may  eafily  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  hint 
of  fatirical  plays  on  the  Roman  ftage  was  given  by  the 
Greeks :  not  from  the  Satirica,  for  that  has  been  rea^ 
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ibnably  exploded  in  the  former  part  of  this  difcourfe ; 
but  from  their  old  comedy,  which  was  imitated  firft 
by  Livius  Andronicus.  And  then  Quintilian  and 
Horace  muft  be  cautioufly  interpreted,  where  they 
affirm,  that  fatire  is  wholly  Roman,  and  a  fort  of 
verfe,  which  was  not  touched  on  by  the  Grecians. 
The  reconcilement  of  my  opinion  to  the  ftandard  of 
their  judgment  is  not,  however,  very  difficult,  fmce 
they  fpoke  of  fatire,  not  as  in  its  tirft  elements,  but  as 
it  was  formed  into  a  feparate  work ;  begun  by  En- 
nius,  purfued  by  Lucilius,  and  completed  afterwards 
by  Horace.  The  proof  depends  only  on  this  pq/tU' 
latum, — that  the  comedies  of  Andronicus,  which  were 
imitations  of  the  Greek,  were  alfo  imitations  of  their 
railleries,  and  reflections  on  particular  perfons.  For, 
if  this  be  granted  me,  which  is  a  moft  probable  fup- 
pofition,  it  is  eafy  to  infer,  that  the  firft  light  which 
was  given  to  the  Roman  theatrical  fatire,  was  from 
the  plays  of  Livius  Andronicus  ;  which  will  be  more 
manifeftly  difcovered,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  En- 
nius.     In  the  meantime  I  will  return  to  Dacier. 

The  people,  fays  he,  ran  in  crowds  to  thefe  new 
entertainments  of  Andronicus,  as  to  pieces  which 
were  more  noble  in  their  kind,  and  more  perfect  than 
their  former  fatires,  which  for  fome  time  they  neg- 
lected and  abandoned.  But  not  long  after,  they  took 
them  up  again,  and  then  they  joined  them  to  their  co- 
medies ;  playing  them  at  the  end  of  every  drama,  as 
the  French  continue  at  this  day  to  aft  their  farces,  in 
the  nature  of  a  feparate  entertainment  from  their  tra- 
gedies. But  more  particularly  they  were  joined  to 
the  Atellane  fables,  fays  Cafaubon ;  which  were  plays 
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invented  by  the  Ofci.  Thofe  fables,  lays  Valerius 
Maximus,  out  of  Livy,  were  tempered  with  the  Ita- 
lian feverity,  and  free  from  any  note  of  infamy,  or 
obfcenenefs  ;  and,  as  an  old  commentator  of  Juvenal 
affirms,  the  Exodiari'i,  which  were  fingers  and  dan- 
cers, entered  to  entertain  the  people  with  light  fongs, 
and  mimical  geftures,  that  they  might  not  go  away 
oppreffed  with  melancholy,  from  thofe  ferious  pieces 
of  the  theatre.  So  that  the  ancient  fatire  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  in  extempore  reproaches ;  the  next  was 
farce,  which  was  brought  from  Tufcany  ;  to  that  fuc- 
ceeded  the  plays  of  Andronicus,  from  the  old  co- 
medy of  the  Grecians  ;  and  out  of  all  thefe  fprung 
two  feveral  branches  of  ncAv  Roman  fatire,  like  dif- 
ferent fcions  from  the  fame  root,  which  I  fliall  prove 
with  as  much  brevity  as  the  fubjeft  Avill  allow. 

A  year  after  Andronicus  had  opened  the  Roman 
ftage  with  his  new  dramas,  Ennius  was  born ;  who, 
when  he  was  grown  to  man's  eftate,  having  ferioufly 
confidered  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  how  eagerly 
they  followed  the  firft  fatires,  thought  it  would  be 
worth  his  pains  to  refine  upon  the  proje6t,  and  to 
■write  Satires,  not  to  be  a6ted  on  the  theatre,  but  read. 
He  preferved  the  ground-work  of  their  pleafantry, 
their  venom,  and  their  raillery  on  particular  perfons, 
and  general  vices ;  and  by  this  means,  avoiding  the 
danger  of  any  ill  fuccefs  in  a  public  reprefentation, 
he  hoped  to  be  as  well  received  in  the  cabinet,  as  An- 
dronicus had  been  upon  the  ftage.  The  event  was 
anfwerable  to  his  expectation,  lie  made  difcourfes 
in  feveral  forts  of  verfe,  varied  often  in  the  fame  pa- 
per ;  retaining  ftill  in  the  title  their  original  name  of 
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Satire.  Both  in  relation  to  the  fiibjcas,  and  the  va- 
riety of  matters  contained  in  them,  the  Satires  of 
Horace  are  entirely  like  them ;  only  Ennius,  as  I 
faid,  confines  not  himfelf  to  one  fort  of  verfe,  as  Ho- 
race does ;  but,  taking  example  from  the  Greeks,  and 
even  from  Homer  himfelf  in  his  Margites,  which  is  a 
kind  of  Satire,  as  Scaliger  obferves,  gives  himfelf  the 
licence,  when  one  fort  of  numbers  comes  not  eafily, 
to  run  into  another,  as  liis  fancy  diRates.  For  he 
makes  no  difficulty  to  mingle  hexameter  with  iambick 
trimeters,  or  with  trochaick  tetrameters;  as  ap- 
pears by  thole  fras^ments  which  are  yet  remaining  of 
him.  Horace  has  thought  him  worthy  to  be  copied ; 
inferting  many  things  of  his  into  his  own  Satires,  as 
Virgil  has  done  into  his  TEneids. 

Here  we  have  Dacier  making  out  that  Ennius  was 
the  firft  fatirift  in  that  way  of  writing,  which  was  of 
his  invention;  that  is,  fatire  abftra6led  from  the 
ftage,  and  new  modelled  into  papers  of  verfes  on  fe- 
veral  fubje6ts.  But  he  will  have  Ennius  take  the 
ground-Mork  of  fatire  from  the  firft  farces  of  the  Ro- 
mans, rather  than  from  the  formed  plays  of  Livius 
Andronicus,  Avhich  were  copied  from  the  Grecian  co- 
medies. It  may  poffibly  be  fo  ;  but  Dacier  knows 
no  more  of  it  than  I  do.  And  it  feems  to  me  the 
more  probable  opinion,  that  he  rather  imitated  the 
fine  railleries  of  the  Greeks,  which  he  faw  in  the 
pieces  of  Andronicus,  than  the  coarfenefs  of  his  old 
countrymen,  in  their  clownifh  extemporary  way  of 
jeering. 

But  befides  this,    it   is  univerfally  granted,    that 
Ennius,  though  an  Italian,  was  excellently  learned 
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in  the  Greek  language.  His  verfes  were  Itufiied  with 
fragments  of  it,  even  to  a  fault ;  and  he  himfelf  be- 
lieved, according  to  the  Pythagorean  opinion,  that 
the  foul  of  Homer  was  transfufed  into  him;  which 
Perfius  obferves  in  his  Sixth  Satire  ; — Pojiquam  def- 
tertuit  efje  Mceonides.  But  this  bemg  only  the  pri- 
vate opinion  of  fo  inconfiderable  a  man  as  I  am,  I 
leave  it  to  the  farther  dilquifition  of  the  critics,  if  tliey 
think  it  worth  their  notice.  Moft  evident  it  is,  that 
whether  he  imitated  the  Roman  farce,  or  the  Greek 
comedies,  he  is  to  be  acknowledged  for  the  firft  au- 
thor of  Roman  fatire,  as  it  is  properly  fo  called,  and 
diftinguiflied  from  any  fort  of  ftage-play. 

Of  Pacuvius,  who  fucceeded  him,  there  is  little  to 
"be  faid,  becaufe  there  is  fo  little  remaining  of  him; 
only  that  he  is  taken  to  be  the  nephew  of  Ennius,  his 
fifter's  fon  ;  that  in  probability  he  was  inftrufiled  by 
his  uncle  in  his  way  of  fatire,  which  we  are  told  he 
has  copied ;  but  what  advances  he  made  we  know 
not. 

Lucilius  came  into  the  world,  when  Pacuvius  flou- 
rifhed  moft.  He  alfo  made  fatires  after  the  manner 
of  Ennius,  but  he  gave  them  a  more  graceful  turn, 
and  endeavoured  to  imitate  more  clofely  the  vetus  co- 
mccdia  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  which  the  old  original 
Roman  fatire  had  no  idea,  till  the  time  of  Livius  An- 
dronicus.  And  though  Horace  feems  to  have  made 
Lucilius  the  firft  author  of  fatire  in  verfe  aniongft  the 
Romans,  in  thefe  words, — 

Quid  ?  cum  eft  Lucilius  aiifus 


Primus  in  luuic  operis  componere  carmina  morem,, — 
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he  is  only  thus  to  be  underftood ;  that  Lucih'us  had 
given  a  more  graceful  turn  to  the  fatire  of  Ennius  and 
Pacuvius,  not  that  he  invented  a  new  fatire  of  his 
own  :  and  Quintilian  feems  to  explain  this  paflfaCTe 
of  Horace  in  thefe  words  :  Satira  quidem  tota  nojira 
ejl ;  in  qua  primus  wfigtiem  laudem  adcptus  eft  Lu- 
eiims. 

Thus  both  Horace  and  Quintilian  give  a  kind  of 
primacy  of  honour  to  Lucilius,  amongft  the  Latin  fa- 
tirifts.  For,  as  the  Roman  language  grew  more  re- 
fined, fo  much  more  capable  it  was  of  receiving  the 
Grecian  beauties,  in  his  time.  Horace  and  Quinti- 
lian could  mean  no  more,  than  that  Lucilius  writ 
better  than  Ennius  and  Pacuvius ;  and  on  the  fame 
account  we  prefer  Horace  to  Lucilius.  Both  of  them 
imitated  the  old  Greek  comedy  ;  and  fo  did  Ennius 
and  Pacuvius  before  them.  The  polilhing  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  in  the  fucceffion  of  times,  made  the 
only  difference  ;  and  Horace  himfelf,  in  two  of  his 
Satires,  written  purpofely  on  this  fubjeft,  thinks  the 
Romans  of  his  age  were  too  partial  in  their  commen- 
dations of  Lucilius ;  who  writ  not  only  loofely,  and 
muddily,  with  little  art,  and  much  lefs  care,  but  alfo 
in  a  time  when  the  Latin  tongue  was  not  yet  fuffici- 
ently  purged  from  the  dregs  of  barbarifm  ;  and  many 
iignificant  and  founding  woixis,  which  the  Romans 
wanted,  were  not  admitted  even  in  the  times  of  Lu- 
cretius and  Cicero,  of  which  both  complain. 

But  to  proceed  : — 'Dacier  juftly  taxes  Cafaubon, 
faying,  that  the  Satires  of  Lucilius  were  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  fpecie,  from  thofe  of  Ennius  and  Pacuvius. 
Cafaubon  was  led  iato  that  miftake  by  Diomedes  the 
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grammarian,  who  in  effeft  fays  this  :  "  Satire  amongft 
the  Romans,  but  not  amonglt  the  Greeks,  was  a  bi- 
ting inveftive  poem,  made  after  the  model  of  the  an- 
cient comedy,  for  the  reprehenfion  of  vices  ;  fuch  as 
were  the  poems  of  LuciHus,  of  Horace,  and  of  Per- 
fius.  But  in  former  times,  the  name  of  Satire  was 
given  to  poems,  which  were  compofed  of  feveral  forts 
of  verfes,  fuch  as  were  made  by  Ennius  and  Pacu- 
vius ;  more  fully  expreffmg  the  etymology  of  the  word 
fatire,  from  fatura,  which  we  have  obferved."  Here 
it  is  manifeft,  that  Diomedes  makes  a  fpecifical  dif- 
tinSlion  bet\vixt  the  Satires  of  Ennius,  and  thofe  of 
Lucilius.  But  this,  as  w^e  fay  in  Englilh,  is  only  a 
diftinction  without  a  difference ;  for  the  reafon  of  it 
is  ridiculous,  and  abfolutely  falfe.  This  was  that 
■which  cozened  honeft  Cafaubon,  who,  relying  on 
Diomedes,  had  not  fufficiently  examined  the  origin 
and  nature  of  thofe  two  fatires ;  which  were  entirely 
the  fame,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  form :  for  all 
that  Lucilius  performed  beyond  his  predeceffors,  En- 
nius and  Pacuvius,  ^vas  only  the  adding  of  more  po- 
litenefs,  and  more  fait,  without  any  change  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  poem.  And  though  Lucilius  put  not 
together  in  the  fame  fatire  feveral  forts  of  verfes,  as 
Ennius  did,  yet  he  compofed  feveral  fatires,  of  feve- 
ral forts  of  verfes,  and  mingled  them  with  Greek 
verfes  :  one  poem  confifted  only  of  hexameters,  and 
another  was  entirely  of  iambicks  ;  a  third  of  tro- 
chaicks  ;  as  is  viiible  by  the  fragments  yet  remaining 
of  his  w^orks.  In  (liort,  if  the  Satires  of  Lucilius  are 
therefore  faid  to  be  wholly  different  from  thofe  of 
Ennius,  becaufe  he  added  much  more  of  beauty  and 
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poliiliing  to  his  own  poems,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
thofe  before  him,  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that  the 
Satires  of  Horace  are  wholly  difterent-from  thofe  of 
Lucilius,  becaufe  Horace  has  not  lefs  furpaffed  Luci- 
lius  in  the  elegancy  of  his  writing,  than  I.ucilius  fur- 
palled  Ennius  in  the  turn  and  ornament  of  his.  This 
pailage  of  Diomedes  has  alfo  drawn  Doufa,  the  fon, 
into  the  fame  error  of  Cafaubon,  which  I  fay,  not  to 
expofe  the  little  failings  of  thofe  judicious  men,  but 
only  to  make  it  appear,  with  how  much  diflidence 
and  caution  we  are  to  read  their  works,  when  they 
treat  a  fubjeft  of  fo  much  obfcurity,  and  fo  very  an- 
cient, as  is  this  of  fatire. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  hiftory  of  Satire 
from  its  original  to  the  times  of  Horace,  and  fliown 
the  feveral  changes  of  it,  I  iliould  here  difcover  fome 
of  thofe  graces  which  Horace  added  to  it,  but  that  I 
think  it  will  be  more  proper  to  defer  that  undertaking, 
till  I  make  the  comparifon  betwixt  him  and  Juvenal. 
In  the  mean  while,  following  the  order  of  time,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  fay  fomewhat  of  another  kind  of 
fatire,  which  alfo  was  defcended  from  the  ancients : 
it  is  that  which  we  call  the  Varronian  fatire,  (but 
which  Varro  himfelf  calls  the  Menippean)  becaufe 
Varro,  the  moft  learned  of  the  Romans,  was  the  firft 
author  of  it,  who  imitated,  in  his  works,  the  manner 
of  Menippus,  the  Gadarenian,  who  profeffed  the 
philofophy  of  the  Cynicks. 

This  fort  of  fatire  was  not  only  compofed  of  feve- 
ral forts  of  verfe,  like  thofe  of  Ennius,  but  was  alfo 
mixed  with  profe ;  and  Greek  was  fprinkled  amongft 
the  Latin.     Quintilian,  after  he  had  fpoken  of  the 
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fatire  of  Lucilius,  adds  what  follows  :  "  There  is 
another  and  former  kind  of  fatire,  compofed  by  Te- 
rentius  Varro,  the  moft  learned  of  the  Romans ;  in 
which  he  Avas  not  fatisfied  alone  with  mino^lin^  in  it 
feveral  forts  of  verfe."  The  only  difficulty  of  this 
paiTage  is,  that  Quintilian  tells  us,  that  this  fatire  of 
Varro  was  of  a  former  kind.  For  how  can  we  pof- 
libly  imagine  this  to  be,  fince  Varro,  who  was  con- 
temporary to  Cicero,  muft  confequently  be  after  Lu- 
cilius  ?  But  Quintilian  meant  not  that  the  fatire  of 
Varro  was  in  order  of  time  before  Lucilius  :  he  would 
only  give  us  to  underftand,  that  the  Varronian  fatire, 
with  mixture  of  feveral  forts  of  verfes,  was  more  after 
the  manner  of  Ennius  and  Pacuvius,  than  that  of 
Lucilius,  who  was  more  fevere,  and  more  correct ; 
and  gave  himfelf  lefs  liberty  in  the  mixture  of  his 
verfes  in  the  fame  poem. 

"We  have  nothing  remaining  of  thofe  Varronian 
fatires,  excepting  fome  inconfiderable  fragments,  and 
thofe  for  the  molt  part  much  corrupted.  The  titles 
of  many  of  them  are  indeed  preferved,  and  they  are 
generally  double  ;  from  whence,  at  leaft,  we  may  un- 
derftand, how  many  various  fubjecls  were  treated  by 
that  author.  Tully,  in  his  "  Academics,"  introduces 
Varro  himfelf  giving  us  fome  light  concerning  the 
fcope  and  defign  of  thofe  works.  Wherein,  after  he 
had  Ihown  his  reaibns  why  he  did  not  e.v  prqfeffb 
write  of  philofophy,  he  adds  what  follows :  "  Not- 
withftanding,"  fays  he,  "  that  thofe  pieces  of  mine, 
wherein  I  have  imitated  Menippus,  though  1  have 
not  tranflated  him,  are  fprinkled  with  a  kind  of  mirth 
and  gaiety,  yet  many  things  are  there  inferted.,  \vhich 
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are  drawn  from  the  very  entrails  of  philofopby,  and 
many  things  feverely  argued  ;  which  I  have  mingled 
with  pleafantries  on  purpofe,  that  they  may  more 
eafily  go  down  with  the  common  fort  of  unlearned 
readers."  The  reft  of  the  fentence  is  fo  lame,  that 
we  can  only  make  thus  much  out  of  it, — that  in  the 
compofition  of  his  fatires,  he  fo  tempered  philology 
with  philofophy,  that  his  work  was  a  mixture  of  them 
both.  And  Tully  himfelf  confirms  us  in  this  opinion, 
when  a  little  after  he  addrelfes  himfelf  to  Varro  in 
thefe  words  : — '  ■  And  you  3'ourfelf  have  compofed  a 
moft  elegant  and  complete  poem  ;  you  have  begun 
philofophy  in  many  })laces,  fufficient  to  incite  us, 
though  too  little  to  inftruft  us."  Thus  it  appears, 
that  Varro  was  one  of  thofe  writers  whom  they  called 
cTTn^oyiXoHoi,  ftudious  of  laughter  ;  and  that,  as  learned 
as  he  was,  his  bufmefs  was  more  to  divert  his  reader 
than  to  teach  him.  And  he  entitled  his  own  fatires, 
j\Ienippean ;  not  that  Menippus  had  written  any 
fatires,  (for  his  were  either  dialogues  or  epiftles)  but 
that  Varro  imitated  his  ftyle,  his  manner,  his  face- 
tioufnefs.  All  that  we  know  farther  of  Menippus 
and  his  writings,  which  are  wholly  loft,  is,  that  by 
fome  he  is  efteemed,  as,  anion gft  the  reft,  by  Varro ; 
by  others  he  is  noted  of  cynical  impudence,  and  ob- 
fcenity  :  that  he  was  much  given  to  thofe  parodies, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  ;  that  is,  he  often 
quoted  the  vcnfes  of  Homer,  and  the  tragic  poets, 
and  turned  their  ferious  meaning  into  fomething  that 
was  ridiculous  ;  \\hereas  Varro's  fatires  are  by  Tully 
called  abfolute,  and  moft  elegant,  and  various  poems. 

VOL.  IV,  Q 
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Lucian,  who  was  emulous  of  this  Menippus,  feems  to 
have  imitated  both  his  manners  and  his  ftyle  in  many 
of  his  dialogues ;  "Vvhere  Menippus  himfelf  is  often 
introduced  as  a  fpeaker  in  them,  and  as  a  perpetual 
buffoon  ;  particularly  his  charaCler  is  expreffed  in 
the  beginning;  of  that  dialo";ue,  which  is  called  Nixvo- 
fAon^Tia.  But  \'^arro,  in  imitating  him,  avoids  his  im- 
pudence and  filthinefs,  and  only  expreffes  his  witty 
pleafantry. 

This  we  may  believe  for  certain,  that  as  his  fub- 
je6ls  were  various,  fo  moft  of  them  were  tales  or  fto- 
ries  of  his  own  invention.  Which  is  alfo  manifelt 
from  antiquity,  by  thofc  authors  who  are  acknow- 
ledged to  have  wa'ittcn  Varronian  fatires,  in  imitation 
of  his  ;  of  whom  the  chief  is  Petronius  Arbiter,  ^^  hofe 
fatire,  they  fay,  is  now  printed  in  Holland,  wholly 
recovered,  and  made  complete :  when  it  is  made 
public,  it  will  eafily  be  fecn  by  any  one  fentence, 
whether  it  be  fuppoiititious,  or  genuine.  Many  of 
Lucian's  dialogues  may  alfo  properly  be  called  Var- 
ronian fatires,  particularly  his  "  True  Hiftory ;"  and 
confequently  the  "  Golden  Afs"  of  Apuleius,  which 
is  taken  from  him.  Of  the  fame  ftamp  is  the  mock 
deification  of  Claudius,  by  Seneca ;  and  the  Sympo- 
fium  or  "  Cisfars"  of  Julian,  the  Emperor.  Amongft 
the  moderns  we  may  reckon  the  "  Encomium  ]\Io- 
riae"  of  Erafmus,  Barclay's  "  Euphormio,"  and  a 
volume  of  German  authors,  which  my  ingenious 
friend,  J\Ir.  Charles  Kiilegrew,  once  lent  me.  In  the 
Engliih,  I  remember  none  which  are  mixed  with 
profe,  as  Varro's  were  ;  but  of  the  fame  kind  is 
"  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale"  in  Spenicr;  and  (if  it  be 
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not  too  vain  to  mention  any  thing  of  my  own)  the 
poems  of  "  Abialom"  and  "  Mac  Flecnoe." 

This  is  what  I  have  to  fay  in  general  of  fatire : 
only,  as  Dacier  has  obferved  before  me,  we  may  take 
notice,  that  the  word  fatire  is  of  a  more  general  figni- 
lication  in  Latin,  than  in  French,  or  Endilh.  For 
amongft  the  Romans  it  was  not  only  ufed  for  thofe 
difcourfes  which  decried  vice,  or  expofed  folly,  but 
for  others  alio,  where  virtue  was  recommended.  But 
in  our  modern  languages  we  apply  it  only  to  invec- 
tive poems,  where  the  very  name  of  fatire  is  formi- 
dable to  thofe  perfons,  who  would  appear  to  the 
world  what  they  are  not  in  themfelves  ;  for  in  Englifli, 
to  fay  fatire,  is  to  mean  reflection,  as  we  ufc  that 
word  in  the  worft  fenfe  ;  or  as  the  French  call  it, 
more  properly,  medifance.  In  the  crilicifm  of  fpel- 
ling,  it  ought  to  be  with  /,  and  not  "vvith  y,  to  diftin- 
guilh  its  true  derivation  ii'oiwfatura,  not  ivoiw  fatyrus. 
And  if  this  be  fo,  then  it  is  falfe  fpelled  throughout 
this  book  ;  for  here  it  is  written  Satyr  :  which  hav- 
incr  not  confidered  at  the  firlt,  I  thought  it  not  worth 
correcting;  afterwards.  But  the  French  are  more 
nice,  and  never  fpell  it  any  other  way  than  Satiiie. 

I  am  now  arrived  at  the  moft  difficult  part  of  my 
undertaking,  \vhich  is,  to  compare  Horace  with 
Juvenal  and  Perlius.  It  is  obferved  by  Rigaltius, 
in  his  preface  before  Juvenal,  written  to  Thuanus, 
that  thefe  three  poets  have  all  their  particular  par^ 
tifans  and  favourers.  Every  commentator,  as  he  has 
taken  pains  with  any  of  them,  thinks  himfelf  obliged 
to  prefer  his  author  to  the  other  two  ;  to  Mnd  out  their 
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failings,  and  decry  them,  that  he  may  make  room  for 
his  own  darling.  Such  is  the  partiality  of  mankind, 
to  fet  up  that  intereft  which  they  have  once  efpoufed, 
though  it  be  to  the  prejudice  of  truth,  morality,  and 
common  juftice;  and  efpecially  in  the  productions  of 
the  brain.  As  authors  generally  think  themfelves 
the  beft  poets,  bccaufe  they  cannot  go  out  of  them- 
felves to  judge  fmcerely  of  their  betters;  fo  it  is  with 
critics,  who,  havino;  firlt  taken  a  likinoj  to  one  of 
thefe  poets,  proceed  to  connnent  on  him,  and  to  illuf- 
trate  him  ;  after  which,  they  fall  in  love  with  their 
own  labours,  to  tliat  degree  of  blind  fondnefs,  that 
at  length  they  defend  and  exalt  their  author,  not  fo 
much  for  his  fake  as  for  their  own.  It  is  a  folly  of 
the  fame  nature,  with  that  of  the  Romans  them- 
felves, in  the  games  of  the  Circus.  The  fpeclatorS 
were  divided  in  their  factions,  betwixt  the  Veneti 
and  the  Prafini ;  fome  were  for  the  charioteer  in 
blue,  and  fome  for  him  in  green.  The  colours 
themfelves  were  but  a  fancy  ;  but  when  once  a  man 
had  taken  pains  to  fet  out  thofe  of  his  party,  and 
had  been  at  the  trouble  of  procuring  voices  for  them, 
the  cafe  w^as  altered ;  he  was  concerned  for  his  own 
labour,  and  that  fo  earneftly,  that  difputcs  and 
quarrels,  animolities,  commotions,  and  bloodflied, 
often  happened;  and  in  the  declenfion  of  the  Grecian 
empire,  the  very  fovereigns  themfelves  engaged  in  it, 
■even  when  the  barbarians  w^ere  at  their  doors  ;  and 
ftickled  for  the  preference  of  colours,  w  hen  the  fafety 
of  their  people  was  in  queltion.  I  am  now  myielf 
on  the  brink  of  the  fame  precipice ;  I  have  fpent  fome 
tiiQe  on  the  tranllation  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius;  and  it 
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behoves  me  to  be  wary,  lelt,  for  that  reafon,  I  iliould 
be  partial  to  them,  or  take  a  prejudice  againlt  Horace. 
Yet,  on  the  other  lide,  I  would  not  be  like  fome  of 
our  judges,  who  would  give  the  caufe  for  a  poor  man, 
right  or  wrong  ;  for  though  that  be  an  error  on  the 
better  hand,  yet  it  is  ftill  a  partiality  ;  and  a  rich  man, 
unheard,  cannot  be  concluded  an  opprellbr.  I  re- 
member a  faying  of  King  Charles  II.  on  Sir  Matthew 
JIale,  (who  was  doubtlefs  an  uncorrupt  and  upright 
man)  that  his  fervants  were  fure  to  be  caft  on  a  trial, 
Avhich  was  heard  before  him ;  not  that  he  thought  the 
judge  was  poffibly  to  be  bribed,  but  that  his  integrity 
might  be  too  fcrupulous  ;  and  that  the  caufes  of  the 
crown  were  always  fufpicious,  when  the  privileges  of 
fubje6ts  were  concerned. 

It  had  been  much  fairer,  if  the  modern  critics,  who 
have  embarked  in  the  quarrels  of  their  favourite  au- 
thors, had  rather  given  to  each  his  proper  due,  with- 
out taking  from  another's  heap  to  raiie  their  own. 
There  is  praife  enough  for  each  of  them  in  particular, 
without  encroaching  on  his  fellous,  and  detracting 
from  them,  or  enriching  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of 
others.  But  to  come  to  particulars.  Ileinlius  and 
Dacier  are  the  moft  principal  of  thofe,  ^\'ho  raife 
Horace  above  Juvenal  and  Perlius.  Scali^er  the 
father,  Rigaltius,  and  many  others,  dcbafe  Horace, 
that  they  may  fet  up  Juvenal  ;  and  Cafaubon,  who 
is  almoft  lingle,  throws  djrt  on  Juvenal  ami  Horace, 
that  he  may  exalt  Perfius,  whom  he  undcrftood  par- 
ticularly well,  and  better  than  any  of  his  former  com- 
mentators :  even  Stelluti,  who  fucceeded  him.  I  will 
begin  with  him,  who,  in  my  opinion,    defends  the 
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wcakeft  caufe,  which  is  that  of  Perfius  ;  and  labour- 
ing, as  Tacitus  profefles  of  his  own  writinfr,  to  diveft 
niyfelf  of  partiahty,  or  prejudice,  confider  Perfius, 
not  as  a  poet  whom  I  have  wholly  tranflated,  and 
who  has  coft  me  more  labour  and  time  than  Juvenal, 
but  according  to  what  I  judge  to  be  his  own  merit; 
which  I  think  not  equal,  in  the  main,  to  that  of  Juve- 
nal or  Horace,  and  yet  in  fome  things  to  be  preferred 
to  both  of  them. 

Firft,  then,  for  the  vei'fe ;  neither  Cafaubon  him- 
felf,  nor  any  for  him,  can  defend  cither  his  numbers, 
or  the  purity  of  his  Latin.  Cafaubon  gives  this  point 
for  loft,  and  pretends  not  to  juftify  either  the  meafures, 
or  the  words  of  Perfms  ;  he  is  evidently  beneath  Ho- 
race and  Juvenal  in  both. 

Then,  as  his  verfe  is  fcabrous,  and  hobbling,  and 
his  words  not  every  where  well  chofen,  the  purity 
of  Latin  being  more  corrupted  tiian  in  the  time  of 
Juvenal,  and  confequently  of  Horace,  who  writ 
when  the  language  was  in  the  height  of  its  perfec- 
tion, fo  his  diction  is  hard,  his  figures  arc  generally 
too  bold  and  daring,  and  his  tropes,  particularly  his 
nietaphors,  infutferably  ftraincd. 

In  the  third  place,  notwithftanding  all  the  dili- 
gence of  Cafaubon,  Stelluti,  and  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man, whom  I  have  heard  extremely  commended 
for  his  illuftrations  of  him,  yet  he  is  ftill  obfcure : 
whether  he  affe6led  not  to  be  underftood,  but  with 
difficulty ;  or  whether  the  fear  of  his  fafety  under 
Nero  compelled  him  to  this  darknefs  in  fome  places; 
or  that  it  was  occafioned  by  his  clofe  way  of  think- 
ing, and  the  brevity  of  his  ftyle,  and  crowding  of  his 
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figures  ;  or  laitly,  whether,  after  fo  long  a  time,  many 
of  his  words  have  been  corrupted,  and  many  cuf- 
toms,  and  ftories  relating  to  them,  loft  to  us :  whether 
fome  of  thefc  reafons,  or  all,  concurred  to  render  him 
fo  cloudy,  we  may  be  bold  to  afiirm,  that  the  beft  of 
commentators  can  but  guefs  at  his  meaning,  in  many 
paflages ;  and  none  can  be  certain  timt  he  has  di- 
vined rightly. 

After  all,  he  was  a  young  man,  like  his  friend 
and  contemporary  Lucan ;  both  of  them  men  of  ex- 
traordinary parts,  and  great  acquired  knowledge, 
confidering  their  youth ;  but  neither  of  tijem  had 
arrived  to  that  maturity  of  judgment,  which  is  ne 
cefiary  to  the  accomplilhing  of  a  formed  poet.  And 
this  confideration,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  lays  fome 
imperfections  to  their  charge,  fo,  on  the  other  fide, 
itisacandidexcufe  for  thofe  failings,  which  are  inci- 
dent to  youth  and  inexperience ;  and  we  have  more 
reafon  to  wonder  how  they,  who  died  before  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  their  age,  could  write  fo  uell,  and  think 
fo  ftrongly,  than  to  accufe  them  of  thofe  faults,  from 
which  human  nature,  and  more  efpecially  in  youth, 
can  never  poffibly  be  exempted. 

To  conlider  Perfius  yet  more  clofely :  he  rather 
infulted  over  vice  and  folly,  than  expofed  them, 
like  Juvenal  and  Horace ;  and  as  chafte  and  mo- 
deft  as  he  is  efteemed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
in  fome  places  he  is  broad  and  fulfome,  as  the  latter 
verfes  of  the  fourth  Satire,  and  of  the  fixth,  fuffici- 
ently  witnefs.  And  it  is  to  be  believed  that  he 
who  commits  the  fame  crime  often,    and    without 
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ncceffity,  cannot  but  do  it  with  Ibnie  kind  of  plea- 
fure. 

To  come  to  a  conclufion  :  he  is  manifeltly  below 
Horace,  becaufa  he  borrows  moft  of  his  greateft 
beauties  from  him;  and  Cafaubon  is  fo  far  from 
denying  this,  that  he  has  written  a  treatife  purpofely 
concerning  it;  Avherein  he  fhews  a  multitude  of 
his  tranflations  from  Horace,  and  his  imitations  of 
him,  for  the  credit  of  his  author;  which  he  calls 
Imitatio  Horatiana. 

To  thefe  defects,  Avhich  I  cafually  obferved,  while 
I  was  tranflating  this  author,  Scaliger  has  added 
others  :  he  calls  him,  in  plain  terms,  a  filly  writer, 
and  a  trifler,  full  of  oftentation  of  his  learning,  and, 
after  all,  unworthy  to  come  into  competition  with 
Juvenal  and  Horace. 

After  fuch  terrible  accufations,  it  is  time  to  hear 
what  his  patron  Cafaubon  can  allege  in  his  defence. 
Inftead  of  anfuering,  he  excufes  for  the  molt  part; 
and,  when  he  cannot,  accufes  others  of  the  fame 
crimes.  He  deals  with  Scaliger,  as  a  modeft  fcbolar 
with  a  mailer.  He  compliments  him  with  fo  much 
reverence,  that  one  would  fwear  he  feared  him  as 
much  at  leaft  as  he  refpected  him.  Scaliger  will  not 
allow  Perlius  to  have  any  wit;  Cafaubon  interprets 
this  in  the  mildeft  fenfe,  and  confeiles  his  autlior  was 
pot  good  at  turning  things  into  a  pleafant  ridicule ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  was  not  a  laughable  writer. 
That  he  was  incptus,  indeed,  but  that  was — iion  aptUJi- 
mus  ad  jocandum  ;  but  that  he  was  oftentatious  of  his 
learning,   that,   by  Scaliger's  good  favour,  he  denies. 
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Perfius  Ihewed  his  learning,  but  was  no  boafter  of  it; 
he  did  ojiemkre,  but  not  qftentarc ;  and  io,  he  fays, 
did  Scaliger : — where,  methinks,  Cafaubon  turns  it 
handlbmely  upon  that  fupercilious  critic,  and  filently 
iiifinuates  that  he  hinifelf  was  fufficiently  vain-glo- 
rious, and  a  boafter  of  his  own  knowledge.  All  the 
writings  of  this  venerable  cenfor,  continues  Cafaubon, 
which  are  XP'^<^»  X^'^'^^^'^^P'^i  move  golden  than  gold 
itfelf,  are  every  where  fnielling  of  that  thyme,  wliich, 
like  a  bee,  he  has  gathered  Irom  ancient  authors  ;  but 
far  be  oftentation  and  vain-glory  from  a  gentleman  fo 
well  born,  and  fo  nobly  educated  as  Scaliger.  But, 
fays  Scaliger,  he  is  fo  obfcure,  that  he  has  got  himfelf 
the  name  of  Scotinus,  a  dark  writer.  Now,  fays  Ca- 
faubon, it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  any  thing  could  be 
obfcure  to  the  divine  wit  of  Scaliger,  from  which  no- 
thing  could  be  hidden.  This  is  indeed  a  ftronsi  com- 
plhnent,  but  no  defence ;  and  Cafaubon,  M'ho  could 
not  but  be  fenlible  of  his  author's  blind  fide,  thinks 
it  time  to  abandon  a  poll  that  was  untenable.  He 
acknowledges  that  Perlius  is  obfcure  in  ibme  places  ; 
but  fo  is  Plato,  fo  is  Thucyclides  ;  fo  are  Pindar, 
Theocritus,  and  Ariftophanes,  amongft  the  Greek 
poets;  and  even  Horace  and  Juvenal,  he  might  have 
added,  amongft  the  Romans.  The  truth  is,  Perfius 
is  not  fometimes,  but  generally,  obfcure  ;  and  there- 
fore Calaubon,  at  laft,  is  forced  to  excufe  him,  by 
alleclging  that  it  was  ft  dcfhidcndo,  for  fear  of  Nero  ; 
and  that  he  was  commanded  to  write  fo  cloudily  by 
Cornutus,  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience  to  his  maftcr. 
I  cannot  help  my  own  opinion  ;  I  think  Cornutus 
needed  not  to  have  read  many  ledurci  to  him  on 
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that  fubject.     Perfius  was  an  apt  fcholar ;  ana  when 
he  was  bidden  to  be  obfcure  in  fome  places,  where 
his  life  and  fafely  were  in  qiieftion,  took  the  fame 
counfel  for   all  his   books ;    and    never    afterwards 
wrote  ten   lines  together  clearly.     Cafaubon,   being 
upon  this  chapter,  has  not  failed,  we  may  be  fure, 
of  making  a  compliment  to  his  own  dear  comment. 
If  Perfius,  fays  he,  be  in  himfelf  obfcure,  yet  my 
interpretation  has  made  him  intelligible.     There  is 
no  queftion   but  he  defer ves  that  praife,   which  he 
has  given  to  himfelf;  but  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
as  Lucretius  fays,   will  not  admit  of  a  perfccl  ex- 
planation.    Beiides   many   examples  which  I  could 
urge,  the  very  lait  verfe  of  his  laft  fatire,  upon  which 
he  particularly  values  himfelf  in  his  preface,   is  not 
yet  futiiciently  explicated.     It  is  true,   Holyday  has 
endeavoured  to  Juftifv  his  conftruction  ;  but  Stelluti 
is  againft  it ;  and,  tor  my  part,  I  can  have  but  a  very 
dark  notion  of  it.    As  for  the  chaftity  of  his  thoughts, 
Cafaubon  denies  not  but  that  one  paiticular  paifage, 
in  the  fourth  fatire.  At  (i  iiiwlus  ccfj'cs^  kc.  is  not 
only  the  moft  obfcure,  but  the  moft  obfcene  of  all  his 
works.     I  underftood  it;   but  for  that  reafon  turned 
it  over.     In  defence  of  his  boifterous  metaphors,  he 
quotes  Lotiginus,  who  accounts  them  as  inftruments 
of  the  fublime;  fit  to  move  and  llir  up  the  affections, 
particularly  in   narration.     To  which  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  where  the  tro[)e  is  far  fetched  and  hard,  it 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  puzzle  the   underftanding ; 
and  may  be  reckoned  amongft   thofe  things   of  I^e- 
mofthenes    which    iEfchines    called    Buvy.xTx,    not 
fr.iAxra,   that  is,    prodigies,  not  words.     It  muft  be 
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granted  to  Cafaubon,  that  the  knowledge  of  many 
things  is  loft  in  our  modern  ages,  wliich  were  of  fa- 
miliar notice  to  the  ancients  ;  and  that  fatire  is  a  poem 
of  a  difficult  nature  in  itfelf,  and  is  not  written  to 
vulgar  readers  ;  and  through  the  relation  which  it 
has  to  comedy,  the  frequent  change  of  perfons  makes 
the  fenfe  perplexed,  when  we  can  but  divine  who  it 
is  that  fpeaks ;  whether  Perfius  himfelf,  or  his  friend 
and  monitor ;  or,  in  fome  places,  a  third  perlbn. 
But  Cafaubon  comes  back  always  to  himfelf,  and 
concludes,  that  if  Perfius  had  not  been  obfcure,  there 
had  been  no  need  of  him  for  an  interpreter.  Yet 
when  he  had  once  enjoined  himfelf  fo  hard  a  talk,  he 
then  confidered  the  Greek  proverb,  that  he  mult 
^iXuvxg  (pctyiTu  Y)  f/.rt  (payiTi>,  cither  cat  the  whole  fnail, 
or  let  it  quite  alone  ;  and  fo  he  went  through  w  ith  his 
laborious  talk,  as  I  have  done  with  my  difficult  trans- 
lation. 

Thus  far,  my  lord,  you  fee  it  has  gone  very  hard 
with  Perlius  :  I  think  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  ftand 
in  competition  either  with  Juvenal  or  Horace.  Yet 
for  once  I  will  venture  to  be  fo  vain,  as  to  affirm, 
that  none  of  his  hard  metaphors,  or  forced  expref- 
fions,  are  in  my  tranllation.  But  more  of  this  in  its 
proper  place,  where  I  fliall  fay  fomewhat  in  particu- 
lar, of  our  general  performance,  in  making  thelc  two 
authors  Englilh.  In  the  mean  time^  I  think  myfclf 
obliized  to  iiive  Perfms  his  undoubted  due,  and  to 
acquaint  the  world,  with  Cafaubon,  in  what  he  has 
equalled,  and  in  what  excelled,  his  two  competitors. 

A  man  who  is  refolved  to  praife  an  author,  with 
any  appearance  of  juftice,  umft  be  furc  to  take  him 
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on  the  ftrongeft  fide,  and  where  he  is  leait  Hable  to 
exceptions.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  chufe  his  me- 
diums accordingly.  Cailiubon,  who  faw  that  Perfius 
could  not  laugh  with  a  becoming  grace,  that  he  was 
not  made  forjefting,  and  that  a  merry  conceit  was 
not  his  talent,  turned  his  feather,  like  an  Indian,  to 
another  light,  that  he  might  give  il  the  better  glofs. 
Moral  doClrine,  fays  he,  and  urbanity,  or  well-man- 
nered wit,  are  the  two  things  which  conftitute  the 
Roman  fatire  :  but  of  the  two,  that  which  is  molt 
eflential  to  this  poem,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  foul 
which  animates  it,  is  the  fcourging  of  vice,  and  ex- 
iiortation  to  virtue  Thus  wit,  for  a  good  reafon,  is 
already  ahnoft  out  of  doors  ;  and  allow  ed  only  for  an 
initrument,  a  kind  of  tool,  or  a  weapon,  as  he  calls  it, 
of  which  the  fatirift  makes  ufe  in  the  compafling  of  his 
defi^n.  The  end  and  aim  of  our  three  rivals  is  con- 
fcqucntly  the  fame.  l;ut  by  what  methods  they  have 
profecuted  their  intention,  is  farther  to  be  coniidered. 
Satire  is  of  the  nature  of  moral  j)hilofophy,  as  being 
inftructive :  he,  therefore^  who  inliructs  nioft  ufe- 
fully,  will  carry  the  palm  from  his  -two  antagonifts. 
The  philofophy  in  uhich  Perlius  \Aas  educated,  and 
which  he  profelfes  through  his  whole  book,  is  the 
Stoick ;  the  moft  noble,  molt  generous,  molt  bene- 
ticial  to  human  kind,  amongft  all  the  fects,  who  have 
iiiven  us  the  rules  of  ethics,  thereby  to  form  a  feverc 
virtue  in  the  foul  ;  to  raife  in  us  an  undaunted  cou- 
ra<'e  aoainft  the  affauits  of  fortune  :  to  efieem  as  no- 

o         o 

thing  the  things  that  are  without  us,  becaufe  they  are 
not  in  our  power ;  not  to  value  riches,  beauty,  honours, 
fame,  or  health,  any  farther  than  as  conveniencieSj 
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and  fo  many  helps  to  living  as  we  ought,  and  doing 
good  in  our  generation:  inlhort,  to  be  always  happy, 
while  we  poliefs  our  minds  with  a  good  conicience, 
are  free  from  the  flavery  of  vices,  and  conform  our 
actions  and  converfations  to  the  rules  of  riszht  rcafon. 
See  here,  my  lord,  an  epitome  of  Epi6letus  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  Zcno,  and  the  education  of  our  Perfuis  ;  and 
this  heexprefl'ed,  not  only  in  all  his  fatires,  but  in 
the  manner  of  his  life.  I  w  ill  not  lefien  this  com- 
mendation of  the  Stoick  philoibphy,  by  giving  you 
an  account  of  fome  abfurdities  in  their  doclrine,  and 
perhaps  fome  impieties,  if  w  e  confider  them  by  the 
liandard  of  Chriftian  faith.  Perlius  has  fallen  into 
none  of  them,  and  therefore  is  free  from  tliofe  im- 
putations. What  he  teaches  miglit  be  taught  from 
pulpits,  with  more  profit  to  the  audience,  than  all 
the  nice  fpeculations  of  divinity,  and  controverfies 
concerning  faith  ;  which  aie  more  for  the  profit  of 
the  fliepherd,  than  for  the  edification  of  the  flock. 
Pafilons,  intereft,  ambition,  and  all  their  bloody 
confequences  of  difcord,  and  of  Avar,  are  banilhed 
from  this  doclrine.  Here  is  nothing  propofed  but 
the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind;  virtue  lodged 
at  home,  and  afterwards  difFufed  in  her  general 
effecls,  to  the  improvement  and  good  of  human  kind. 
And  therefore  I  wonder  not  that  the  prefent  Bilhop 
of  Salifbury  has  recommended  this  our  author,  and 
the  'J  enth  Satii'c  of  Juvenal,  in  his  Paftoral  Letter, 
to  the  ferious  perufal  and  praciice  of  the  divines  in 
iiis  diocefe,  as  the  belt  connnon-places  for  their  fer- 
mons,  as  the  ftore-houfes  and  magazines  of  moral 
virtues,  from  whence  they  may  draw  out,  as  they  have 
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occafion,  all  manner  of  affiftance  for  the  accomplifli- 
ment  of  a  virtuous  life,  which  the  Stoicks  have 
affigned  for  the  great  end  and  perfe6lion  of  mankind. 
Herein  then  it  is,  that  Perfius  has  excelled  both  Ju- 
venal and  Horace.  He  fticks  to  his  own  philofophy ; 
he  fliifts  not  fides,  like  Horace,  who  is  fometimes  an 
Epicurean,  fometimes  a  Stoick,  fometimes  an  Eclc6lic, 
as  his  prefent  humour  leads  him ;  nor  declaims  like 
Juvenal  againft  vices,  more  like  an  orator,  than  a 
philofopher.  Perfms  is  every  where  the  fame  ;  true 
to  the  dogmas  of  liis  mafter.  What  he  has  learnt,  he 
teaches  vehemently  ;  and  what  he  teaches,  that  he 
praftifes  himfelf  There  is  a  fpirit  of  fmcerity  in  all 
he  fays ;  you  may  ealily  difcern  that  he  is  in  earneft, 
and  is  perfuaded  of  that  truth  which  he  inculcates. 
In  this  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  excels  Horace,  who 
is  commonly  in  jeft,  and  laughs  while  he  inftru^ls ; 
and  is  equal  to  Juvenal,  who  was  as  honeft  and  fe- 
rious  as  Perlius,  and  more  he  could  not  be. 

Hitherto  I  have  followed  Cafaubon,  and  enlarged 
upon  him,  becaufe  I  am  fatisfied  that  he  fays  no  more 
than  truth  :  the  reft  is  almoft  all  frivolous.  For  he 
fays  that  Horace,  being  the  fon  of  a  tax-gatherer,  or 
a  collector,  as  we  call  it,  fmells  every  where  of  the 
meannefs  of  his  birth  and  education  :  his  conceits  are 
vulgar,  like  the  fubjects  of  his  fatires  ;  that  he  does 
plebdinn  fapere,  and  writes  not  with  that  elevation 
which  becomes  a  fatiiift :  that  Perfius,  being  nobly 
born,  and  of  an  opulent  family,  had  likewife  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  better  mafter  ;  Cornutus  being  the  moft 
learned  of  his  time,  a  man  of  the  moft  holy  life,  the 
chief  of  the  Stoick  fe6t  at  Rome,  and  not  only  a  great 
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philofoplier,  but  a  poet  himfelf,  and  in  probability  a 
coadjutor  of  Perlius  :  that,  as  for  Juvenal,  he  was 
long  a  declaimer,  came  late  to  poetry,  and  has  not 
been  much  converiant  in  philofophy. 

It  is  granted  that  the  father  of  Horace  was  lider- 
tinus,  that  is,  one  degree  removed  from  his  grand- 
father, who  had  been  once  a  flave.  But  Horace, 
fpeaking  of  him,  gives  liim  the  beft  character  of  a 
father,  which  I  ever  read  in  hiftory  ;  and  I  wifli  a 
witty  friend  of  mine,  now  living,  had  fuch  another. 
He  bred  him  in  the  brft  fchool,  and  with  the  beft 
company  of  young  noblemen  ;  and  Horace,  by  his 
gratitude  fo  his  memory,  gives  a  certain  tcftimony 
that  his  education  was  ingenuous.  After  this,  he 
formed  himfelf  abroad,  by  the  converfation  of  great 
men.  Brutus  found  him  at  Athens,  and  was  fo 
pleafed  with  him,  that  he  took  him  thence  into  the 
army,  and  made  him  tribiimis  militum,  a  colonel  in  a 
legion,  which  was  the  preferment  of  an  old  foldier. 
All  this  was  before  his  acquaintance  with  Mecaenas, 
and  his  introduction  into  the  court  of  Auo-uftus,  and 
the  familiarity  of  that  great  emperor;  which,  had  he 
not  been  well-bred  before,  had  been  enough  to  civi- 
lize his  converfation,  and  render  him  accomplifhed 
and  knowing  in  all  the  arts  of  complacency  and  good 
behaviour ;  and,  in  iliort,  an  agreeable  companion 
for  the  retired  hours  and  privacies  of  a  favourite,  who 
was  firft  minifter.  So  tiiat,  upon  the  whole  matter, 
Perfius  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  equal  with  him 
in  thole  refpeCls,  though  better  born,  and  Juvenal 
inferior  to  both.  If  the  advaritage  be  any  where,  it 
is  on  the  iide  of  Horace ;  as  much  as  the  court  of 
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Auguftus  Casfar  was  fuperior  to  that  of  Nero.  As 
for  the  fubjecls  Avhich  they  treated,  it  Avill  appear 
hereafter,  that  Horace  writ  not  vulgarly  on  vulgar 
fubjects,  nor  always  chofe  them.  His  ftyle  is  con- 
ftantly  accommodated  to  his  fubject,  either  high  or 
low.  If  his  fault  be  too  much  lownefs,  that  of  Per- 
fms  is  the  fault  of  the  hardnefs  of  his  metaphors,  and 
obfcurity;  and  io  they  are  equal  in  the  failings  of 
their  ftyle,  where  Juvenal  manifeltly  triumphs  over 
both  of  them. 

The  comparifon  betwixt  Horace  and  Juvenal  is 
more  difficult;  becaufe  their  forces  were  more  equal, 
A  difpute  has  always  been,  and  ever  will  continue, 
betwixt  the  favourers  of  the  two  poets.  N^o?i  rwf- 
innn  ejl  tantas  componere  Utcs.  I  lliall  only  venture 
to  give  my  own  opinion,  and  leave  it  for  better  judges 
to  determine.  If  it  be  only  argued  in  general,  which 
of  them  was  the  better  poet,  the  victory  is  already 
gained  on  the  fide  of  Horace.  Vircril  himfelf  muft 
yield  to  him  in  the  delicacy  of  his  turns,  his  choice  of 
words,  and  perhaps  the  purity  of  his  Latin.  He 
who  fays  that  Pindar  is  inimitable,  is  himfelf  inimita- 
ble in  his  Odes.  But  the  contention  betwixt  thefe 
two  great  mafters,  is  for  the  prize  of  Satire  ;  in  which 
controverfy,  all  the  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace  are 
to  ftand  excluded.  I  fay  this,  becaufe  Horace  has 
written  many  of  them  fatirically,  againft  his  private 
enemies;  yet  thefe,  if  juftly  coniidered,  arefomewhat 
of  the  nature  of  the  Greek  Silli,  which  were  inve6livcs 
againft  particular  fects  and  perfons.  But  Horace  had 
purged  himfelf  of  this  choler,  before  he  entered  on 
thofe  difcourfes,  which  are  more  properly  called  the 
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Roman  Satire.  He  has  not  now  to  do  with  a  Lyce, 
a  Canidia,  a  Caflius  Severus,  or  a  Menas;  but  is  to 
correal  the  vices  and  the  follies  of  his  time,  and  to 
give  the  rules  of  a  happy  and  virtuous  life.  In  a 
word,  that  former  fort  of  fatire,  which  is  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  lampoon,  is  a  dangerous 
fort  of  weapon,  and  for  the  moft  part  unlawful. 
We  have  no  moral  right  on  the  reputation  of  other 
men.  It  is  taking  from  them  what  we  cannot  reftore 
to  them.  There  are  only  two  reafons,  for  which  we 
may  be  permitted  to  write  lampoons  ;  and  I  will  not 
promife  that  they  can  always  juftify  us.  The  firft  is 
revenue,  when  we  have  been  affronted  in  the  fame 
nature,  or  have  been  any  ways  notorioufly  abufed, 
and  can  make  ourfelves  no  other  reparation.  And 
yet  we  know,  that.,  in  Chriftian  charity,  all  offences 
are  to  be  forgiven,  as  we  expect  the  like  pardon  for 
thofe  which  we  daily  commit  againft  Almighty  God. 
And  this  confideration  has  often  made  me  tremble 
when  I  was  faying  our  Saviour's  prayer ;  for  the 
plain  condition  of  the  forgivenefs  which  we  beg,  is 
the  pardoning  of  others  the  offences  which  they  have 
done  to  us  ;  for  which  reafon  I  have  many  times 
avoided  the  commifiion  of  that  fault,  even  when  I 
have  been  notorioufly  provoked.  Let  not  this,  my 
lord,  pafs  for  vanity  in  me,  for  it  is  truth.  More 
libels  have  been  written  againft  me,  than  almoft  any 
man  now  living ;  and  I  had  reafon  on  n)y  fide,  to 
have  defended  my  own  innocence.  I  fpeak  not  of 
my  poetry,  which  I  have  wholly  given  up  to  the  cri- 
tics :  let  them  ufe  it  as  they  pleafe  :  pofterity,  per- 
liaps,   may  be  more  favourable  to  me ;  for  intereft 
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and  paffion  will  lie  buried  in  another  age,  and  par- 
tiality and  prejudice  be  forgotten.  I  Ipeak  of  my 
morals,  which  have  been  fufficiently  afperfed  :  that 
only  fort  of  reputation  ought  to  be  dear  to  every  ho- 
neft  man,  and  is  to  me.  But  let  the  world  witnefs 
for  me,  that  I  have  been  often  wanting  to  myfelf  in 
that  particular;  1  have  feldom  anfwered  any  fcur- 
rilous  lampoon,  when  it  was  in  my  power  to  have  ex- 
pofed  my  enemies :  and,  being  naturally  vindicative, 
have  fuffcred  in  filence,  and   poffelled   my   foul  in 

quiet. 

Any  thing,  though  never  fo   little,    which  a  man 
fpeaks  of  himfelf,  in  my  opinion,  is  ftill   too  much ; 
and  therefore  I  will  wave  this  fubje6t,  and  proceed  to 
give  the  fecond  reafon  which  may  juftify  a  poet  when 
he  writes  againft  a  particular  perfon ;    and  that   is, 
when  he  is    become  a  pubhc   nuifance.     All  thofe, 
whom  Horace  in  his  Satires,  and  Perfius  and  Juvenal 
have  mentioned  in  theirs,  with  a  brand  of  infamy,  are 
wholly  fuch.     It  is  an  a6tion  of  virtue  to  make  exam- 
ples of  vicious  men.     They  may  and  ought  to  be  up- 
braided with  their  crimes  and  follies ;  both  for  their 
amendment,  if  they  are  not  yet  incorrigible,  and  for 
the  terror  of  others,  to  hinder  them  from  falling  into 
thofe  enormities,  which  they  fee  are  fo  feverely  pu- 
niihed  in  the  perfons  of  others.     The  firft  reafon  was 
only  an  excufe  for  revenge ;  but  this  fecond- is  abfo- 
lutely  of  a  poet's  office  to  perform :  but   how  few 
lampooners  are  now  living,  who  are  capable  of  this 
duty  !  When  they  come  in  my  way,    it  is  impoffible 
fometimes  to  avoid  reading  them.      But,  good  God  1 
how  remote  they  are,  in  common  juftice,    from   the 
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choice  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  the  proper  fubjecl  of  fa- 
tire  !  And  how  Httle  wit  they  bring  for  the  fupport  of 
their  injuftice  !  The  weaker  fex  is  their  moft  ordinary 
theme  ;  and  the  beft  and  faireft  are  fure  to  be  the  moft 
feverely  handled.  Amongft  men,  thofe  who  are  prof- 
peroully  unjuft,  are  entitled  to  panegyric;  but  affli6l- 
ed  virtue  is  infolently  ftabbcd  with  all  manner  of  re- 
proaches ;  no  decency  is  conlidered,  no  fulfomenefs 
omitted  ;  no  venom  is  wanting,  as  far  as  dulnefs  can 
fupply  it :  for  there  is  a  perpetual  dearth  of  wit;  a 
barrennefs  of  good  fenfe  and  entertainment.  The  neg- 
le6t  of  the  readers  will  foon  put  an  end  to  this  fort  of 
fcribbling.  There  can  be  no  pleafantry,  where  there 
is  no  w  it ;  no  impreffion  can  be  made,  where  there 
is  no  truth  for  the  foundation.  To  conclude:  they 
are  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  this  unnatural  fea- 
fon ;  the  corn  which  held  up  its  head  is  fpoiled  with 
ranknefs  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  harveft  is  laid 
along,  and  little  of  good  income  and  wholefome  nou- 
rifhment  is  received  into  the  barns.  This  is  almoft  a 
digreflion,  I  confefs  to  your  lordiliip  ;  but  a  juft  in- 
dignation forced  it  from  me.  Now  I  have  removed 
this  rubbilh,  I  will  return  to  the  comparifon  of  Juve- 
nal and  Horace. 

1  would  willingly  divide  the  palm  betwixt  them, 
upon  the  two  heads  of  profit  and  delight,  which  are 
the  two  ends  of  poetry  in  general.  It  muft  be  grant- 
ed, by  the  favourers  of  Juvenal,  that  Horace  is  the 
more  copious  and  profitable  in  his  inftru6tions  of  hu- 
man life ;  but,  in  my  particular  opinion,  which  I  fet 
not  up  for  a  ftandard  to  better  judgments,  Juvenal 
is  the  more  delightful  author.  I  am  profited  by  both, 
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I  am  pleafed  with  both  ;  but  I  owe  more  to  Horace 
for  my  inftruction,  and  more  to  Juvenal  for  my  plea- 
fure.  This,  as  I  faid,  is  my  particular  tafte  of  thefe 
two  authors  :  they  who  will  have  either  of  them  to 
excel  the  other  in  both  qualities,  can  fcarce  give  bet- 
ter reafons  for  their  opinion  than  I  for  mine.  But  all 
unbiaffed  readers  will  conclude,  that  my  moderation 
is  not  to  be  condemned  :  to  fuch  impartial  men  I 
muft  appeal ;  for  they  who  have  already  formed  their 
judgment,  may  jultly  ftand  ilifpefted  of  prejudice; 
and  though  all  who  are  my  readers  will  fet  up  to  be 
my  judges,  I  enter  my  caveat  againft  them,  that  they 
ought  not  fo  much  as  to  be  of  my  jury  ;  or,  if  they 
be  admitted,  it  is  but  reafon  that  they  fliould  firft 
hear  what  I  have  to  urge  in  the  defence  of  my  opi- 
nion. 

That  Horace  is  fomewhat  the  better  inftru6bor  of 
the  two,  is  proved  from  hence, — that  his  inftruclions 
are  more  general,  Juvenal's  more  limited.  So  that, 
granting  that  the  counfels  which  they  give  arc  equally 
good  for  moral  ufe,  Horace,  who  gives  the  molt  va- 
rious advice,  and  moft  applicable  to  all  occafions 
which  can  occur  to  us  in  the  courfe  of  our  lives, — as 
including  in  his  difcourfes,  not  only  all  the  rules  of 
morality,  but  alio  of  civil  converfation, — is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  preferred  to  him  who  is  more  circumfcribed 
in  his  inftru6tions,  makes  them  to  fewer  people,  and 
on  fewer  occafions,  than  the  other.  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  ufmg  an  old  faying,  fmce  it  is  true,  and  to 
the  purpofe  :  Bonum  quo  communiu.s,  ed  melius.  Ju- 
venal, excepting  only  his  firft  Satire,  is  in  all  the  reft 
confined  to  the  expoling  of  fome  particular  vice ;  that 
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lie  lalhes,  and  there  he  fticks.  His  fentences  are  truly 
fliiningand  inftruaive;  but  they  are  fprinkled  here 
and  there.  Horace  is  teaching  us  in  every  line,  and 
is  perpetually  moral :  he  had  found  out  the  Ikill  of 
Virgil,  to  hide  his  fentences;  to  give  you  the  virtue 
of  them,  without  fliewing  them  in  their  full  extent; 
uhich  is  the  oftentation  of  a  poet,  and  not  his  art : 
and  this  Petronius  charges  on  the  authors  of  his  time, 
as  a  vice  of  writing  which  was  then  growing  on  the 
age  :  ne  fcntentice  extra  corpus  oraiionis  emincaut : 
he  w^ould  have  them  weaved  into  the  body  of  the 
w  ork,  and  not  appear  emboiled  upon  it,  and  ftrikino- 
dire6lly  on  the  reader's  view.  Folly  was  the  proper 
quarry  of  Horace,  and  not  vice ;  and  as  there  are 
but  few  notorioully  wicked  men,  in  comparifon  with 
aflioalof  fools  and  fops,  fo  it  is  a  harder  thing  to 
make  a  man  wife,  than  to  make  him  lioneft;  for  the 
vtIU  is  only  to  be  reclaimed  in  the  one,  but  the  un- 
derftanding  is  to  be  informed  in  the  other.  There  are 
blind  fides  and  follies,  even  in  the  profeiTors  of  mo- 
ral philofophy  ;  and  there  is  not  any  one  {eSi  of  them 
that  Horace  has  not  expofed  :  which,  as  it  was  not 
the  defign  of  Juvenal,  who  was  wholly  emploved  in 
lafliing  vices,  foine  of  them  the  moft  enormous  that 
can  be  imagined,  fo,  perhaps,  it  was  not  fo  much  his 
talent. 

Omne  vafer  vitlum  rideiiti  Flaccus  aniico 
Tangit^  et  admillus  clrciim  piiecordia  ludit. 

This  was  tiie  commendation  \\'hicli  Pcrfius  gave  him  : 
where,  by  litium,  he  means  thole  little  vices  wiiicli 
we  call  follies,  the  defeats  of  human  underftanding, 
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or.  at  moft,  the  peccadillos  of  life,  rather  than  the 
tragical  vices,  to  which  men  are  hurried  by  their  un- 
ruly paffions  and  exorbitant  defires.  But,  in  the  word 
omne,  which  is  univerfal,  he  concludes  with  me,  that 
the  divine  wit  of  Horace  left  nothing  untouched  ;  that 
he  entered  into  the  inmoft  receffes  of  nature ;  found 
out  the  imperfe6lions  even  of  the  moft  wife  and  grave, 
as  well  as  of  the  common  people  ;  difcovering,  even 
in  the  great  Trebatius,  to  whom  he  addreffes  the  hrft 
Satire,  his  hunting  after  bufmefs,  and  following  the 
court,  as  well  as  in  the  perfccutor  Crifpinus,  his  im- 
pertinence and  importunity.  It  is  true,  he  expofes 
Crifpinus  openly,  as  a  common  nuifance ;  but  he 
rallies  the  other,  as  a  friend,  more  finely.  The  ex- 
hortations of  Perfius  are  confined  to  noblemen  ;  and 
the  Stoick  philofophy  is  that  alone  which  he  recom- 
mends to  them ;  Juvenal  exhorts  to  particular  vir- 
tues, as  they  are  oppofed  to  thofe  vices  againft  which 
he  declaims  ;  but  Horace  laughs  to  Ihame  all  follies, 
and  infmuates  virtue,  rather  by  familiar  examples- 
than  by  the  feverity  of  precepts. 

Thislaftconfideration  feems  to  incline  the  balance 
on  the  fide  of  Horace^,  and  to  give  him  the  preference 
to  Juvenal,  not  only  in  profit,  but  in  pleafure.  But, 
after  all,  I  muft  confefs,  that  the  delight  which  Ho- 
race skives  me  is  but  languifliing.  Be  pleafed  ftill  to 
underftand,  that  I  fpeak  of  my  own  tafte  only  :  he 
may  ravifh  other  men  ;  but  I  am  too  ftupid  and  in- 
fenfible  to  be  tickled.  Where  he  barely  grins  him- 
felf,  and,  as  Scaliger  lays,  only  fliows  his  Avhite 
teeth,  he  cannot  provoke  me  to  any  laughter.  His 
urbanity,  that  is,  his  good  manners,  are  to  be  com- 
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mended,  but  his  wit  is  faint;  and  his  fait,  if  I  may 
dare  to  fay  fo,  almoft  infipid.  Juvenal  is  of  a  more 
vigorous  and  mafcuhne  m  it ;  he  gives  me  as  much 
pleafure  as  I  can  bear  ;  he  fully  fatishes  my  expefta- 
tion  ;  he  treats  his  fubje6l  home ;  his  fpleen  is  raifed, 
and  he  raifes  mine :  I  have  the  pleafure  of  concern- 
ment in  all  he  lays  ;  he  drives  his  reader  along  w  ith 
him  ;  and  when  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  May,  I  willingly 
ftop  with  him.  If  he  went  another  ftage,  it  would 
be  to®  far;  it  would  make  a  journey  of  a  progrefs, 
and  turn  delight  into  fatigue,  ^\'hen  he  gives  over, 
it  is  a  fign  the  fubjeft  is  exhaufted,  and  the  wit  of 
man  can  carry  it  no  farther.  If  a  fault  can  bejuftly 
found  in  him,  it  is,  that  he  is  fometinies  too  luxuri- 
ant, too  redundant ;  fays  more  than  he  needs,  like  my 
friend  the  Plain-Dealer,  but  never  more  than  pleafes. 
Add  to  this,  that  his  thoughts  are  as  juft  as  thofe  of 
Horace,  and  much  more  elevated.  His  expreffions 
are  fonorous  and  more  noble  ;  his  vcrfe  more  nume- 
rous, and  his  words  are  fuitable  to  his  thoughts,  fub- 
lime  and  lofty.  All  thefe  contribute  to  the  pleafure 
of  the  reader ;  and  the  greater  the  foul  of  him  who 
reads,  his  tranfports  are  the  greater.  Horace  is  al- 
ways on  the  amble,  Juvenal  on  the  gallop  ;  but  his 
way  is  perpetually  on  carpet-ground.  He  goes  with 
more  impetuofity  than  Horace,  but  as  fecurely  ;  and 
the  fwiftnefs  adds  a  more  lively  agitation  to  the  f[)irit3. 
Thelow  ftylc  of  Horace  is  according  to  his  fubjcft, 
that  is,  generally  grovelling.  I^ueftion  not  but  he 
could  have  railed  it ;  for  the  firft  epiftle  of  the  fecond 
book,  which  he  writes  to  Auguftus,  (a  molt  inftruc- 
tive  fatire  concerning  poetry,)  is  of  lb  much  dignity  in 
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the  words,  and  of  fo  much  elegancy  in  the  numbers, 
that  the  author  plainly  fliows,  the  sermo  pedeftris,  in 
his  other  Satires,  was  rather  his  choice  than  his  ne- 
ceffity.  He  was  a  rival  to  Lucilius,  his  predcceflbr, 
and  was  relolved  to  furpafs  him  in  his  own  manner. — 
Lucilius,  as  we  fee  by  his  remaining  fragments, 
minded  neither  his  ftyle,  nor  his  numbers,  nor  his 
purity  of  words,  nor  his  run  of  verfe.  Horace  there- 
fore copes  with  him  in  that  humble  way  of  fatire, 
writes  under  his  own  force,  and  carries  a  dead- 
weight, that  he  may  match  his  competitor  in  the  race. 
This,  I  imagine,  was  the  chief  reafon  why  he  minded 
only  the  clearnefs  of  his  fatire,  and  the  cleannefs  of 
expreffion,  without  afcending  to  thofe  heights  to 
which  his  own  vigour  might  have  carried  him.  But, 
limiting  his  defires  only  to  the  conqueft  of  Lucihus, 
he  had  his  ends  of  his  rival,  who  lived  before  him  ; 
but  made  way  for  a  new  conqueft  over  himfelf,  by 
Juvenal,  his  fuccefibr.  He  could  not  give  an  equal 
pleafure  to  his  reader,  becaufe  he  ufed  not  equal  in- 
ftruments.  The  fault  was  in  the  tools,  and  not  in  the 
workman.  But  verification  and  numbers  are  the 
greateft  pleafures  of  poetry :  Virgil  knew  it,  and 
praStifed  both  fo  happily,  that,  for  aught  I  know,  his 
greateft  excellency  is  in  his  di6i:ion.  In  all  other 
parts  of  poetry,  he  is  faultlefs  ;  but  in  this  he  placed 
his  chief  perfection.  And  give  me  leave,  my  lord, 
fmce  I  have  here  an  apt  occafion,  to  fay,  that  Virgil 
could  have  written  fliarper  fatires  than  either  Hoi'ace 
or  Juvenal,  if  he  would  have  employed  his  talent  that 
way.  I  will  produce  a  verfe  and  a  half  of  his,  in 
one  of  his  Eclogues,  to  juftify  my  opinion ;  and  with 
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commas  after  every  word,  to  lliow,  that  he  has  given 
ahnoft  as  many  lalhes  as  he  has  written  fyllables  :  it 
is  againft  a  bad  poet,  whofe  ill  verfes  he  defcribes : 


non  tu,  in  triviis,  indodle,  folebas. 


Stridenti,  miferum,  ftipula,  difperdere  carmen  ? 

But,  to  return  to  my  purpofe.     When   there  is  any 
thing  deficient  in  numbers  and  found,   the  reader  is 
uneafy  and  unfatisfied ;  he   wants  fomething   of  his 
complement,  defn'es  fomewhat  which  he   finds  not : 
and  this  being  the  manifeft  defe6l  of  Horace,  it  is  no 
wonder  that,  finding  it  fupplied  in  Juvenal,  we  are 
more  delighted   with   him.     And,    befides  this,   the 
fauce  of  Juvenal  is  more  poignant,  to  create  in  us  an 
appetite  of  reading  him.     The  meat  of  Horace  is 
more  nourifliing ;  but  the  cookery  of  Juvenal  more 
exquifite  :  fo  that,  granting  Horace  to  be  the  more 
general  philofopher,  we  cannot  deny    that  Juvenal 
was  the  greater  poet,  I  mean  in  fatire.    His  thoughts 
are  fharper ;  his  indignation  againft  vice  is  more  ve- 
hement ;  his  fpirit  has  more  of  the  commonwealth 
genius ;  he  treats  tyranny,  and  all  the  vices  attend- 
ing it,  as   they  deferve,  with  the  utmoft  rigour  :  and 
confequcntly,    a  noble  foul  is  better  pleafed  with  a 
zealous  vindicator  of  Roman  liberty,    than   with  a 
temporifing  poet,  a  well-mannered  couitflave,  and  a 
man  who  is  often  afraid  of  lau^hinn;   in    the    riirht 
place  ;  who  is  ever  decent,  becaufe   he  is  naturally 
fervile.     After  all,  Horace  had  the  difadvantage  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  ;  they  were  better  for  the 
man,  but  worfe  for  the  fatirift.     It  is  generally  faid^ 
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that  thofe  enormous  vices  which  we're  praftifed  under 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  were  unknown  in  the  time  of 
Auguftus  Ca3far  ;  that  therefore  Juvenal  had  a  larger 
field  than  Horace.  Little  follies  were  out  of  doors, 
w  hen  opprefTion  was  to  be  fcourged  inftead  of  ava- 
rice ;  it  was  no  longer  time  to  turn  into  lidicule  the 
falfe  opinions  of  philofophers,  when  the  Roman  li- 
berty was  to  be  afl'erted.  There  was  more  need  of  a 
Brutus  in  Dortiitian's  days,  to  redeem  or  mend,  than 
of  a  Horace,  if  he  had  then  been  living,  to  laugh  at 
a  fly-catcher.  This  reflection  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
cufes  Horace,  but  exalts  Juvenal. — I  have  ended  be- 
fore I  was  aware,  the  comparifon  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  upon  the  topics  of  inftruclion  and  delight ; 
and,  indeed,  I  may  fafely  here  conclude  that  com- 
mon-place ;  for,  if  we  make  Horace  our  minifter  of 
ftate  in  fatire,  and  Juvenal  of  our  private  pleafures, 
I  think  the  latter  has  no  ill  bargain  of  it.  Let  pro- 
fit have  the  pre-eminence  of  honour,  in  the  end  of 
poetry.  Pleafure,  though  but  the  fecond  in  degree, 
is  the  firft  in  favour.  And'who  would  not  chufe  to  be 
loved  better,  rather  than  to  be  more  efteemed  ?  But 
I  am  entered  already  upon  another  topic,  which  con- 
cerns the  particular  merits  of  thefe  two  fatirifts. — ■ 
However,  I  will  purfue  my  bufinefs  where  I  left  it, 
and  carry  it  farther  than  that  common  obfervation  of 
the  feveral  ages  in  which  thele  authors  flouriflied. 

When  Horace  writ  his  Satires,  the  monarchy  of  his 
Casfar  was  in  its  newnefs,  and  the  government  but 
juft  made  ealy  to  the  conquered  people.  They  could 
not  poflibly  have  forgotten  the  ufurpation  of  tliat 
prince  upon  their  freedom^  nor  the  violent  n>ethods 
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which  he  had  uled,  in  the  compafling  that  vaft  dc- 
fign  :  they  yet  rememberrd  his  profcriptions,  and  the 
flaughter  of  fo  many  noble  Romans,  their  defenders  : 
amongft  the  reft,  that  horrible  a6tion  of  his,  when  he 
forced  Livia  from  the  arms  of  her  hufljand,  who  was 
conftrained  to  fee  her  married,  as  Dion  relates  the 
ftory,  and  big  with  child  as  flie  was,  conveyed  to  the 
bed  of  his  infultins;  rival.  The  fame  Dion  Caffius 
gives  us  another  inftance  of  the  crime  before  men- 
tioned ;  that  Cornelius  Sifenna  being  reproached,  in 
full  fenate,  with  the  licentious  conduct  of  his  wife, 
returned  this  anfwer,  "  that  he  had  married  her  by 
the  counfel  of  Auguftus  ;"  intimating,  fays  my  au- 
thor, that  Auguftus  had  obliged  him  to  that  mar- 
riage, that  he  might,  under  that  covert,  have  the 
more  free  accefs  to  her.  liis  adulteries  were  ftill  be- 
fore their  eyes  ;  but  they  muft  be  patient  where  they 
had  not  power.  In  other  things  that  emperor  was 
moderate  enough  :  propriety  was  generally  fecured  ; 
and  the  people  entertained  with  public  fliows  and 
donatives,  to  make  them  more  ealily  digeft  their  loft 
liberty.  But  Auguftus,  who  was  confcious  to  him- 
felf  of  fo  many  crimes  which  he  had  committed, 
thought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  provide  for  his  own  re- 
putation, by  making  an  edict  againft  Lampoons  and 
Satires,  and  the  authors  of  thofe  defamatory  writ- 
ings, which  my  author  Tacitus,  from  the  law-term, 
caMsJamofos  libcllos. 

In  the  firft  book  of  his  Annals,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it,  in  tliefe  words  :  Primus  Au- 
giifiu.s  cogukionem  dc  famojis  HbeUis,  fpccic  /cgid'  ejuf<; 
traclav'U ;  commotua  CaJJ'ii  Scx'cri  lib'idinc,  qm  xiros 


t> 
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fceminafque  illujircs, procac'ibus  fcriptis  diffamaverat. 
Thus  in  Englifh  :  "  Auguftus  was  the  firft,  who  un- 
der the  colour  of  that  law  took  cognizance  of  lam- 
poons; being  provoked  to  it,  by  the  petulancy  of 
Caffms  Severus,  who  had  defamed  many  illuftrious 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  in  his  writings."  The  law  to 
which  Tacitus  refers,  was  Lex  la  fee  Majejiatis ; 
commonly  called,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  Majcjlas ; 
or,  as  we  may  fay,  high  treafon.  He  means  not  that 
this  law  had  not  been  enacted  formerly  :  for  it  had 
been  made  by  the  Decemviri,  and  was  infcribed 
amongft  the  reft  in  the  Twelve  Tables ;  to  prevent 
the  afperfion  of  the  Roman  majefty,  either  of  the 
people  themfelves,  or  their  religion,  or  their  magif- 
trates:  and  the  infringement  of  it  was  capital;  that 
is,  the  offender  was  whipt  to  death,  Avith  the  fafceSy 
which  were  borne  before  their  chief  officers  of  Rome. 
But  Auguftus  was  the  firft,  who  reftored  that  inter- 
mitted law.  By  the  words,  under  colour  of  that  law, 
he  infmuates  that  Auguftus  caufed  it  to  be  executed, 
on  pretence  of  thofe  libels,  which  were  written  by 
Caffms  Severus,  againft  the  nobility ;  but,  in  truth, 
to  lave  himfclf  iTom  fuch  defamatory  verfes.  Sueto- 
nius likewife  makes  mention  of  it  thus :  Sparfos  de 
fe  in  curia  famofos  lihellos,  nee  e:cpavit,  et  maona 
curli  redarguit.  Ac  ne  requi.fitis  quidem  auctoribus, 
id  modo  cenfuit,  cngncfccndum  ptfthac  de  lis  qui  U- 
hellos  aut  carmlna  ad  infamiani  cujuspiam  fuh  alieno 
nomine  edant.  "  Aiiguftiis  was  not  afraid  of  libels," 
fays  that  Author  ;  "  yet  he  took  all  care  imaginable 
to  have  them  anfwered  ;  and  then  decreed,  that  for 
the  time  to  come,  the  authors  of  them  fliould  be  pu- 
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niilied."     But  Aurelius  makes  it  yet  more  clear,   ac- 
cording to  my  fenfe,  that  this  emperor  for  his  own 
fake  durft  not  permit  them :  Ftcit  id  Augujius  in 
fpecitm^  ct  quoji  gratificaretur  populo  Romano,  et 
primoribus  in^bis  ;  fed  revera  ut  fibi  confuleret :  nam 
kabuit  in  animo,  comprimere  nimiam  quoriindam  pro- 
cacitatem  in  loquendo^  a  qua  nee  ipfe  e.vemptus  J'uit, 
Nam  fuo  nomine  compefcere  erat  inmdiofum,  fiib  alieno 
facile  et  utile.      Ergo  fpecie   legis  tiY/8aTit,   qitaji 
popieli  Rcjuani  majciftas  infamaretur.     This,  I  think, 
is  a  fufficient  comment  on  that  paflage  of  Tacitus. — ■ 
I  will  add  only  by  the  way,  that  the  whole  family  of 
the  C^efars,  and  all  their  relations,  were  included  in 
the  law  ;  becaufe  the  majefty  of  the  Romans,  in  the 
time  of  tlie  empire,  was  wholly  in  that  houle ;    omnia 
Gcefar  erat:  they  were  all  accounted  facred  who  be- 
longed to  him.     As  for  Caffms  Severus,  he  was  con- 
temporary with   Horace;  and  was  the  fame   poet 
againft  whom  he  writes  in  his  Epodes  under  this  title, 
In  CaJJium  Se^ceriim  maltdiciun  poetam;  perhaps   in- 
tending to  kill  two  crows,  according  to  our  proverb, 
with  one  ftone,  and  revenge  both  hiinfclf  and  his  em- 
peror together. 

From  hence  I  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  Au- 
guftus,  who  was  not  altogether  fo  good  as  he  was 
w  ife,  had  fome  by-refped  in  the  enabling  of  this  law  ; 
for  to  do  any  thing  for  nothing,  was  not  his  maxim. 
Horace,  as  he  was  a  courtier,  complied  with  the  in- 
tereltof  his  mafter  ;  and,  avoiding  the  lafliing  of 
greater  crimes,  confined  himfelf  to  the  ridiculing  of 
petty  vices  and  common  follies  ;  excepting  only  fome 
referved  cafes^  in  his  Odes  and  Epodes,  of  liis  own 
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particular  quarrels,  which  either  with  permiflion  of 
the  magiftrate,  or  without  it,  every  man  will  revenge, 
though  I  fay  not  that  he  Ihould ;  for  prioi^  Ic^fd  is  a 
good  excufe  in  the  civil  law,  if  Chriftianity  had  not 
taught  us  to  forgive.  However,  he  was  not  the  pro- 
per man  to  arraign  great  vices,  at  leaft  if  the  ftories 
which  we  hear  of  him  are  true, — that  he  pra6lifcd 
fome,  which  I  will  not  here  mention,  out  of  honour 
to  him.  It  was  not  for  a  Clodius  to  accufe  adulte- 
rers, efpecially  when  Auguftus  was  of  that  number ; 
fo  that  though  his  age  was  not  exempted  from  the 
worft  of  villanies,  there  was  no  freedom  left  to  repre- 
hend them  by  reafon  of  the  edift ;  and  our  poet  was 
not  lit  to  reprefent  them  in  an  odious  charaCler,  be- 
caufe  himfelf  was  dipt  in  the  fame  actions.  Upon 
this  account,  Avithout  farther  infifting  on  the  different, 
tempers  of  Juvenal  and  Horace,  I  conclude,  that  the 
fubjefts  which  Horace  chofe  for  fatire,  are  of  a  lower 
nature  than  thofe  of  which  Juvenal  has  written. 

Thus  I  have  treated,  in  a  new  method,  the  com- 
parifon  betwixt  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Perfius;  fome- 
what  of  their  particular  manner  belonging  to  all  of 
them  is  yet  remaining  to  be  conlidered.  Perlius  was 
grave,  and  particularly  oppofed  his  gravity  to  lewd- 
nefs,  which  was  the  predominant  vice  in  Nero's  court, 
attiie  time  when  he  publiilied  his  Satires,  "which  was 
before  that  emperor  fell  into  the  excefs  of  cruelty. — 
Horace  was  a  mild  admonilher,  a  court-fatirift,  fit 
for  the  gentle  times  of  Auguftus,  and  more  fit,  for  the 
reafons  which  I  have  already  given.  Juvenal  was  as 
proper  for  his  times,  as  they  for  theirs  ;  his  was  an 
age  that  deferved  a  more  levere  chaftifement;  vices 
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were  more  grofs  and  open,  more  flagitious,  more  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  a  tyrant,  and  more  pro- 
tected by  his  authority.  Therefore,  wherefoever  Ju- 
venal mentions  Nero,  he  means  Domitian,  whom  he 
dares  not  attack  in  his  own  perfon,  but  fcourges  him 
by  proxy.  Heinfuis  urges  in  praife  of  Horace,  that, 
according  to  the  ancient  art  and  law  of  fatire,  it 
ihould  be  nearer  to  comedy  than  tragedy;  not  de- 
claiming againft  vice,  but  only  laughing  at  it.  Nei- 
ther Perfius  nor  Juvenal  were  ignorant  of  this,  for 
they  had  both  ftudied  Horace.  And  the  thing  itfelf 
is  plainly  true.  But  as  they  had  read  Horace,  they 
had  likewife  read  Lucilius,  of  whom  Perfius  fays, — • 
feciiit  tirbem  ; .  .  .  ct  genu'uuimf regit  in  illis  ;  mean- 
ing Mutius  and  Lupus;  and  Juvenal  alfo  mentions 
him  in  thefe  words : 

Eufe  velut  ftrldo,  quoties  Lucilius  ardens 
Infreniuit,  rubet  auditor,  cui  frigida  mens  eft 
Criminibusj  tacitit  fudant  praecordia  culpa. 

So  that  they  thought  the  imitation  of  Lucilius  was 
more  proper  to  their  purpofe  than  that  of  Horace. 
"  They  changed  fatire,  (fays  Holyday)  but  they 
chnnged  it  for  the  better;  for  the  bufmefs  being  to 
reform  great  vices,  chaftiiement  goes  farther  than  ad- 
monition ;  whereas  a  perpetual  grin,  like  that  of  Ho- 
race, does  rather  anger  than  amend  a  man. 

Thus  far  that  learned  critic,  Barten  Holyday, whofe 
interpretation  and  illuftrations  of  Juvenal  are  as  ex- 
cellent, as  the  verfe  of  his  tranflation  and  his  Englilli 
are  lame  and  pitiful.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  give  us 
the  meaning  of  a  poet,  which  I  acknowledge  him  to 
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have  perfonned  moft  faithfully,  but  he  muft  alfo  imi- 
tate his  genius,  and  his  numbers,  as  far  as  the  Eng- 
lifli  will  come  up  to  the  elegance  of  the  original. — 
In  few  words,  it  is  only  for  a  poet  to  tranflate  a 
poem.  Holyday  and  Stapylton  had  not  enough  con- 
fidered  this,  when  they  attempted  Juvenal:  but  I 
forbear  refle6lions  ;  only  1  beg  leave  to  take  notice 
of  this  fentence,  where  Holyday  fays,  ''  a  perpetual 
grin,  like  that  of  Horace,  rather  angers  than  amends 
a  man."  1  cannot  give  him  up  the  manner  of  Ho- 
race in  low  fatire  fo  eafily.  Let  the  chaltifement  of 
Juvenal  be  never  fo  neceifary  for  his  new  kind  of  fa- 
tire  ;  let  him  declaim  as  wittily  and  fliarply  as  he 
pleafes  ;  yet  ftill  the  niceft  and  moft  delicate  touches 
of  fatire  confift  in  fine  raillery.  This,  my  lord,  is 
your  particular  talent,  to  which  even  Juvenal  could 
not  arrive.  It  is  not  reading,  it  is  not  imitation  of 
an  author,  which  can  produce  this  finencfs  ;  it  muft 
be  inborn  ;  it  muft  proceed  from  a  genius,  and  par- 
ticular way  of  thinking,  which  is  not  to  be  taught ; 
and  therefore  not  to  be  imitated  by  him  who  has  it 
not  from  nature.  How  eafy  is  it  to  call  rogue  and 
villain,  and  that  wittily  !  But  how  hard  to  make  a 
man  appear  a  fool,  a  blockhead,  or  a  knave,  without 
ufing  any  of  thofe  opprobrious  terms  !  To  fpare  the 
grofsnefs  of  the  names,  and  to  do  the  thing  yet  more 
feverely,  is  to  draw  a  full  face,  and  to  make  the  nofe 
and  cheeks  ftand  out,  and  yet  not  to  employ  any 
depth  of  fhadowing.  This  is  the  myftery  of  that  no- 
ble trade,  which  yet  no  mafter  can  teach  to  his  ap- 
prentice ;  he  may  give  the  rules,  but  the  fcholar  is 
never  the  nearer  in  his  practice.     Neither  is  it  true, 
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that  this  finenefs  of  raillery  is  offenfive.  A  witty  man 
is  tickled  while  he  is  hurt  in  this  manner,  and  a  fool 
feels  it  not.  The  occafion  of  an  offence  may  poffibly 
be  given,  but  he  cannot  take  it.  If  it  be  granted, 
that  in  effc6l  this  way  does  more  mifchief ;  that  a  man 
is  fecretly  wounded,  and  though  he  be  not  fenfible 
himfelf,  yet  the  malicious  world  will  find  it  out  for 
him ;  yet  there  is  ftill  a  vaft  difference  betwixt  the 
flovenly  butchering  of  a  man,  and  the  fmenefs  of  a 
ftroke  that  feparates  the  head  from  the  body,  and 
leaves  it  ftanding  in  its  place.  A  man  may  be  capa- 
ble, as  Jack  Ketch's  wife  faid  of  his  fervant,  of  a 
plain  piece  of  work,  a  bare  hanging;  but  to  make  a 
malefactor  die  fweetly,  was  only  belonging  to  her 
hufband.  1  wiili  I  could  apply  it  to  myfelf,  if  the 
reader  would  be  kind  enough  to  think  it  belongs  to 
me.  The  character  of  Zimri  in  my  "  Abfalom,"  is, 
in  my  opinion,  worth  the  whole  poem :  it  is  not 
bloody,  but  it  is  ridiculous  enough ;  and  he,  for  whom 
it  was  intended,  was  too  witty  torefent  it  as  an  injury. 
If  I  had  railed,  I  might  have  fuffered  for  it  juftly  ,• 
but  I  maliaged  my  own  work  more  happily,  perhaps 
more  dexteroufly.  I  avoided  the  mention  of  great 
crimes,  and  applied  myfelf  to  the  reprefenting  of 
blindfides,  and  little  extravagancies :  to  which,  the 
wittier  a  man  is,  he  is  generally  the  more  obnoxious. 
It  fucceeded  as  I  wiflied ;  the  jeft  weni  round,  and 
he  was  laughed  at  in  his  turn  who  began  the  frolic. 

And  thus,  my  lord,  you  fee  I  have  preferred  the 
manner  of  Horace,  and  of  your  lordfliip,  in  this  kind 
of  fatire,  to  that  of  Juvenal,  and  I  think,  reafon- 
ably.     Holyday  ought  not  to  have  arraigned  fo  great 
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an  author,  for  that  which  was  his  excellency  and  his 
merit:  or  if  he  did,  on  fuch  a  palpable  miftake,  he 
might  ex  pea  that  fome  one  might  poffibly  arife,  either 
in  his  own  time,  or  after  him,  to   re6tit'y   his  error, 
and  reftore  to  Horace  that  commendation,  of  which 
he  has  fo  unjuftly  robbed  him.     And  let  the  manes 
of  Juvenal  forgive  me,  if  1  fay,  that  this  way  of  Ho- 
race  was  the  beft  for  amending  manners,  as  it  is  the 
moft  dihjcult.     His  was  an  enfe  rec'wdendum ;  but 
that  of  Horace  was  a  pleafant  cure,  with  all  the  limbs 
preferved  entire ;    and,  as  our  mountebanks  tell  us 
in  their   bills,  Avithout  keeping  the    patient  within 
doors  for  a  day.     What  they   promife  only,   Horace 
has  effeftually  performed  :  yet  I  contradict  not  the 
propofition  which  I  formerly  advanced.     Juvenal's 
times  required  a  more  painful  kind  of  operation  ;  but 
if  he  had  lived  in  the  age  of  Horace,    I   muft  needs 
affirm,  that  he  had  it  not  about  him.     He  took  the 
method  which  was  prefcribed  him  by  his  own  genius, 
which  was  lliarp  and  eager  ;  he  could  not  rally,    but 
he  could  declaim  ;  and  as  his  provocations  were  great, 
he   has    revetiged   them   tragically.     This'  notwith- 
ftanding,  I  am  to  fay  another  word,  which,  as  true  as 
it  is,  will  yet  difpleafe   the  partial  admirers  of  our 
Horace.     I  have  hinted  it  before,  but  it  is  time  fqr 
me  now  to  fpeak  more  plainly. 

This  manner  of  Horace  is  indeed  the  beft ;  but 
Horace  has  not  executed  it  altogether  fo  happily,  at 
leaft  not  often.  The  manner  of  Juvenal  is  confelTed 
to  be  inferior  to  the  former,  but  Juvenal  has  excelled 
him  in  his  performance.  Juvenal  has  railed  more 
wittily  than  Horace  has  rallied.     Horace  means  to 
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make  his  readers  laugh,  but  he  is  not  fure  of  his  ex- 
periment. Juvenal  ahvays  intends  to  move  your  in- 
dignation, and  he  always  brings  about  his  purpofe. 
Horace,  for  aught  I  know,  might  have  tickled  the 
people  of  his  age ;  but  amongft  the  moderns  he  is 
not  fo  fuccefsful.  They,  who  fay  he  entertains  fo 
pleafantly,  may  perhaps  value  themfelves  on  the 
quicknefs  of  their  own  underftandings,  that  they  can 
fee  a  jeft  farther  off  than  other  men  ;  they  may  tind 
occafion  of  lau2;hter  in  the  wit-battle  of  the  two  buf- 
foons,  Sarmentus  and  Cicerrus  ;  and  hold  their  fides 
for  fear  of  burfting,  when  Rupilius  and  Perfius  are 
fcolding.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  like  the  cha- 
racters of  all  four,  which  are  judicioully  given;  but 
for  my  heart  I  cannot  fo  much  as  smile  at  their  infi- 
pid  raillery.  I  fee  not  why  Perlius  fhould  call  upon 
Brutus  to  revenge  him  on  his  adverfary ;  and  that 
becaufe  he  had  killed  Julius  Casfar,  for  endeavour- 
ing to  be  a  kinor,  therefore  he  lliould  be  defired  to 
murder  Rupilius,  only  becaufe  his  name  was  Mr. 
King.  A  miferable  clench,  in  my  opinion,  tor  Ho- 
race to  record  :  I  have  heard  honeft  Mr.  Swan  make 
many  a  better,  and  yet  have  had  the  grace  to  hold 
my  countenance.  But  it  may  be  puns  were  then  in 
fafhion,  as  they  were  wit  in  the  fermons  of  the  laft 
age,  and  in  the  court  of  King  Charles  II.  I  am  forry 
to  fay  it,  for  the  fake  of  Horace ;  but  certain  it  is, 
he  has  no  fine  palate  who  can  feed  fo  heartily  on  gar* 
bao-e. 

But  I  have  already  wearied  myfelf,  and  doubt  not 
but  I  have  tired  your  lordfhip's  patience,  with  this 
long,  rambling,  and,   I  fear,  trivial  difcourfe.  Upon 
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the  one  half  of  the  merits,  that  is,  pleafure,  I  cannot 
but  condude  that  Juvenal  was  the  better  fatirift,— 
They,  who  will  defcend  into  his  particular  praifes, 
may  find  them  at  large  in  the  Dilfertation  of  the  learn- 
ed Rigaltius  to  Thuanus.  As  for  Perfius,  I  have 
given  the  reafons  why  I  think  him  inferior  to  both  of 
them ;  yet  I  have  one  thing  to  add  on  that  fubjeCt. 

Barten  Holy  day,  who  tranflated  both  Juvenal  and 
Periius,  has  made  this  diftinclion  betAvixt  them, 
which  is  no  lefs  true  than  witty, — that  in  Perfmsthe 
difficulty  is  to  find  a  meaning,  in  Juvenal  to  chufe  a 
meaning:  fo  crabbed  is  Perfius,  and  fo  copious  is 
Juvenal ;  fo  much  the  underftanding  is  employed  in 
one,  and  fo  much  the  judgment  in  the  other  ;  fo  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  find  any  fenfe  in  the  former,  and  the  beft 
fenfe  of  the  latter. 

If,  on  the  other  fide,  any  one  fuppofc  I  have  com- 
mended Horace  below  his  merit,  when  I  have  al- 
lowed him  but  the  fecond  place,  I  defire  him  to  con- 
fider,  if  Juvenal,  a  man  of  excellent  natural  endow- 
ments, befides  the  advantages  of  diligence  and  ftudy, 
and  coming  after  him,  and  building  upon  his  founda- 
tions, might  not  probably,  with  all  thefe  helps,  fur- 
pafs  him  ?  And  whether  it  be  any  dilhonour  to  Horace 
to  be  thus  furpaffed,  fince  no  art  or  fcience  is  at  once 
begun  and  perfefted,  but  that  it  muft  pafs  firft  through 
many  hands,  and  even  through  feveral  ages  ?  If  Lu- 
cilius  could  add  to  Ennius,  and  Horace  to  Lucilius, 
why,  without  any  diminution  to  the  fame  of  Horace, 
might  not  Juvenal  give  the  laft  perfeftion  to  that  work? 
Or,  rather,  what  difreputation  is  it  to  Horace,  that 
Juvenal  excels  in  the  tragical  fatire,  as  Horace  does 
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in  the  comical  ?  I  have  read  over  attentively  both 
Heinfuis  and  Dacier,  in  their  commendations  of  Ho- 
race ;  but  I  can  find  no  more  in  either  of  them,  for 
the  preference  of  him  to  Juvenal,  than  the  inftru6tive 
part;  the  part  of  wifdom,  and  not  that  of  pleafure; 
which,  therefore,  is  here  allowed  him,  notwithftand- 
ing  what  Scaliger  and  Rigaltius  have  pleaded  to  the 
contrary  for  Juvenal.  And,  to  fhow^  that  I  am  im- 
partial, I  will  here  tranflate  what  Dacier  has  faid  on 
that  fubjecV. 

"I  cannot  give  a  more  juft  idea  of  the  two  books 
of  Satires  made  by  Horace,  than  by  comparing  them 
to  the  ftatues  of  the  Sileni,  to  which  x\lcibiades  com- 
pares Socrates  in  the  Sympofium.  They  were  figures, 
which  had  nothing  of  agreeable,  nothing  of  beauty, 
on  their  outfide  ;  but  when  any  one  took  the  pains  to 
open  them,  and  fearch  into  them,  he  there  found  the 
figures  of  all  the  deities.  So,  in  the  Hiape  that  Ho- 
race prefents  himfelf  to  us  in  his  Satires,  we  fee  no- 
thing, at  the  firft  view,  which  deferves  our  attention : 
it  feems  that  he  is  rather  an  amufement  for  children, 
than  for  the  ferious  confideration  of  men.  But,  when 
we  take  away  his  cruft,  and  that  which  hides  him 
from  our  fight,  when  we  difcover  him  to  the  bottom, 
then  we  find  all  the  divinities  in  a  full  aflembly  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  all  the  virtues  which  ought  to  be  the  conti- 
nual exercife  of  thofe,  who  ferioufly  endeavour  to 
correal  their  vices." 

It  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  Dacier,  in  this  noble  fi- 
militude,  has  confined  the  praife  of  his  author  wholly 
to  the  inftru6live  part ;  the  commendation  turns  on 
this,  and  fo  does  that  which  follows. 
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"  In  thefe  two  books  of  fatire,  it  is  the  bufiners  of 
Horace  to  inrtru6l  us  how  to  combat  our  vices,  to 
regulate  our  paffions,  to  follow  nature,  to  give  bounds 
to  our  defires,  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  truth  and  falfe- 
hood,  and  betwixt  our  conceptions  of  things,  and 
things  themfelves ;  to  come  back  from  our  prejudi' 
cate  opinions,  to  underftand  exactly  the  principles 
and  motives  of  all  our  actions ;  and  to  avoid  the  ridi- 
cule into  which  all  men  neceffarily  fall,  who  are  in- 
toxicated with  thofe  notions  which  they  have  received 
from  their  mafters,  and  which  they  obftinately  retain, 
without  examining  whether  or  no  they  be  founded  on 
right  reafon. 

"  In  a  word,  he  labours  to  render  us  happy  in  re- 
lation to  ourfelves ;  agreeable  and  faithful  to  our 
friends  ;  and  difcreet,  ferviceable,  and  well-bred,  in 
relation  to  thofe  with  whom  we  are  obliged  to  live, 
and  to  converfe.  To  make  his  figures  intelligible, 
to  conduct  his  readers  through  the  labyrinth  of  fome 
perplexed  fentence,  or  obfcure  parenthefis,  is  no  great 
jTfiatter ;  and,  as  Epictetus  fays,  there  is  nothing  of 
beauty  in  all  this,  or  what  is  worthy  of  a  prudent 
man.  The  principal  bufinefs,  and  which  is  of  moft 
importance  to  us,  is  to  fhow  the  ufe,  the  reafon,  and 
the  proof  of  his  precepts. 

*'  They  vvho  endeavour  not  to  corre6t  themfelves, 
according  to  fo  exa6t  a  model,  are  juft  like  the  pa- 
tients who  have  open  before  them  a  book  of  admirar- 
ble  receipts  for  their  difeafes,  and  pleafe  themfelves 
with  reading  it,  without  comprehending  the  nature  of 
the  remedies,  or  bow  to  apply  them  to  their  cure." 
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Let  Horace  go  off  with  thefe  encomiums,  which  he 
has  fo  well  deferved. 

To  conclude  the  contention  betwixt  our  three 
poets,  I  will  ufe  the  words  of  Virgil,  in  his  fifth 
-^neid,  where  iEneas  propofes  the  rewards  of  the  foot- 
race to  the  three  firft  who  lliould  reach  the  goal. 


Ti 


es  piiemia  prinii 


Accipient,  flavaque  caput  neftentur  olivA. 

Let  thefe  three  ancients  be  preferred  to  all  the  mo- 
derns, as  firft  arriving  at  the  goal ;  let  them  all  be 
crowned,  as  viftors,  with  the  wreath  that  properly 
belongs  to  fatire ;  but,  after  that,  with  this  diftin6lion 
amongft  themfelves. 

Primus  equum  phaleris  infignem  vi6lor  habeto. 

Let  Juvenal  ride  firft  in  triumph ; 

Alter  Amazoniam  pharetram,  plenanique  fagittis 
Threiciisj  lato  quam  circumple6titur  auro 
Balteus^  et  teieti  fubnectit  fibula  gemma. 

Let  Horace,  w  ho  is  the  fecond,  and  but  juft  the  fe- 
cond,  carry  off  the  quivers  and  the  arrows,  as  the 
badges  of  his  fatire,  and  the  golden  belt,  and  the 
diamond  button  ; 

Tertius  Argolico  hoc  clypeo  contentus  abito. 

And  let  Perfius,  the  laft  of  the  firft  three  worthies, 
be  contented  with  this  Grecian  fliield,  and  with  vic- 
tory, not  only  over  all  the  Grecians,  M'ho  were  igno- 
j'fint  of  the  Roman  fatire,  but  over  all  the  moderns 
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in  fucceeding  ages,   except  Boileau  and  your  lord- 

fliip. 

And  thus  I  have  given  the  hiftory  of  Satire,  and 
derived  it  as  far  as  from  Ennius  to  your  lordihip;  that 
is,  from  its  firft  rudiments  of  barbarity  to  its  laft  po- 
liihing  and  perfeftion ;  which  is,  with  Virgil,  in  his 
addrefs  to  Auguftus, — 

Nomen  fama  tot  feire  per  annos, 


Tithoni  piimii  quot  abed  ab  origine  Caefar. 

I  faid  only  from  Ennius ;  but  I  may  fafcly   carry  it 

higher,  as  far  as  Livius  Andronicus ;  who,  as  I  have 

faid  formerly,  taught  the  firft  play  at  Rome,  in  the 

year  ab  urbe  conditd  cccccxiv.     I  have  fmce  de- 

fired  my  learned  friend,  jMr.  Maidwell,  to  compute 

the  ditference  of  times,    betwixt  Ariftophanes  and 

Livius  Andronicus ;    and   he   allures  me,   from  the 

beft  chronologers,  that  "  Plutus,"'  the  laft  of  Arifto- 

phanes's  plays,   was   reprefented  at  Athens,    in  the 

year  of  the  97th  Olympiad,   which  agrees  with  the 

year  urhis  conditd  ccClxiv.     So  that  the  difference 

of  years  betwixt  Ariftophanes   and   Andronicus  is 

150;  from  whence   I   have  probably  deduced,  that 

Livius   Andronicus,   who  was  a  Grecian,  had  read 

the  plays  of  the  Old  Comedy,  which  were  fatirical, 

and  alfo  of  the  New  ;  for  Menander  was  fifty  years 

before  him,  which  muft  needs  be  a  great  light  to  him 

in  his  own  plays,  that  were  of  the  fatirical   nature. 

That  the  Romans  had  flirces  before  this  it  is  true ; 

but  then  they  had  no  communication  with  Greece ; 

fo  that  Andronicus  was  the  firft  who  wrote  after  the 

manner  of  the  old  comedy  in  his  plays  :  he  was  imi- 
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tated  by  Ennius,  about  thirty  years  afterwards. 
Though  the  former  Avrit  fables,  the  latter,  fpeaking 
properly,  began  the  Roman  fatire ;  according  to  that 
defcription,  which  Juvenal  gives  of  it  in  his  hrft  : 

Quicquid  agunt  homines^  votuin^  tiiuor^  iia^  vuluptas, 
Gaudia,  difcurfus^  noftri  eft  farrago  li belli. 

This  is  that  in  which  I  have  made  bold  to  differ  from 
Cafaubon,  Rigaltius,  Dacier,  and  indeed  from  all  the 
modern  critics, — that  not  Ennius,  but  Andronicus, 
was  the  hrft,  who,  by  the  Archc^a  ComKcVia  of  the 
Greeks,  added  many  beauties  to  the  hrft  rude  and 
barbarous  Roman  fatire  :  which  fort  of  poem,  though 
we  had  not  derived  from  Rome,  yet  Nature  teaches  it 
mankind  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  country. 

It  is  but  neceflary,  that  after  fo  much  has  been 
faid  of  Satire,  fome  definition  of  it  fliould  be  given. 
Heinfius,  in  his  "  Differtations  on  Horace,"  makes 
it  for  me,  in  thefe  words  :  "  Satire  is  a  kind  of  poe- 
try, without  a  feries  of  aclion,  invented  for  the  purg- 
ing of  our  minds  ;  in  which  human  vices,  ignorance, 
and  errors,  and  all  things  befides,  which  are  pro- 
duced from  them  in  every  man,  arc  feverely  repre- 
hended ;  partly  dramatically,  partly  fmiply,  and 
fometimes  in  both  kinds  of  fpeaking ;  but,  for  the 
moft  part,  figuratively,  and  occultly  ;  confifting  in 
a  low  familiar  way,  chiefly  in  a  fliarp  and  pungent 
manner  of  fpcech  ;  but  partly,  alfo,  in  a  facetious 
and  civil  way  of  jelling;  by  which  either  hatred,  or 
laughter,  or  indignation,  is  moved."' — Where  I  can- 
not but  obferve,  that  this  obfcure  and  perplexed 
definition,  or  rather  defcription,  of  fatire,  is  wholly 
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accommodated  to  the  Horatian  way  ;  and  excludinc^ 
the  works  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius,  as  foreign  from 
that  khid  of  poem.  The  claufe  in  the  beginning  of 
it  ("  without  a  feries  of  action")  diftinguilhes  fatirc 
properly  from  ftage-plays,  which  are  all  of  one  ac- 
tion, and  one  continued  feries  of  a61ion.  The  end 
or  fcope  of  fatire  is  to  purge  the  paffions  ;  fo  far  it 
is  common  to  the  fatires  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius. 
The  reft  which  follows  is  alfo  generally  belonging 
to  all  three ;  till  he  comes  upon  us,  with  the  ex- 
cluding claufe — •"  confifting  in  a  low  familiar  way  of 
fpeech," — which  is  the  proper  chara£ter  of  Horace  ; 
and  from  which,  the  other  two,  for  their  honour  be 
it  fpoken,  are  far  diftant.  But  how  come  lownefs 
of  ftyle,  and  the  familiarity  of  words,  to  be  fo  much 
the  propriety  of  fatire,  that  without  them  a  poet  can 
be  no  more  a  fatirift,  than  without  rifibility  he  can 
be  a  man  ?  Is  the  fault  of  Horace  to  be  made  the 
virtue  and  ftanding  rule  of  this  poem?  Is  the  grande 
fophos  of  Perfius,  and  the  fublimity  of  Juvenal,  to 
be  circnmfcribed  with  the  meanncfs  of  words  and 
vulgarity  of  expreffion  ?  If  Horace  refufed  the  pains 
of  numbers,  and  the  loftinefs  of  figures,  are  they 
bound  to  follow  fo  ill  a  precedent  ?  Let  him  walk 
a-foot,  with  his  pad  in  his  hand,  for  his  own  pleafure  ; 
but  let  not  them  be  accounted  no  poets,  who  chufe  to 
mount,  and  Ihow  their  horfemanfliip.  Holyday  is 
not  afraid  to  fay,  that  there  was  never  fuch  a  fall,  as 
from  his  Odes  to  his  Satires,  and  that  he,  injurioully 
to  himfelf,  untuned  his  harp.  The  majeftic  way  of 
Perfius  and  Juvenal  was  new  when  they  began  it, 
but  it  is  old  to  us  ;   and  wha,t  poems  have  not,   with 
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time,  received  an  alteration  in  their  faftiion?  "  which 
alteration,"  lays  Holyday,  "  is  to  after  times  as  good 
a  warrant  as  the  firft."  Has  not  Virgil  changed  the 
manners  of  Homer's  heroes  in  his  iEneid  ?  Certainly 
he  has,  and  for  the  better  ;  for  Virgil's  age  M'as  more 
civilized,  and  better  bred ;  and  he  writ  according  to 
the  politenefs  of  Rome,  under  the  reign  of  Auguftus 
Csefar,  riot  to  the  rudenefs  of  Acjamemnon's  age,  or 
the  times  of  Homer.  Why  fliould  we  offer  to  con- 
fine free  fpirits  to  one  form,  when  we  cannot  fo  much 
as  confine  our  bodies  to  one  fafli.ion  of  apparel? 
Would  not  Donne's  fatires,  m  hich  abound  with  fo 
much  wit,  appear  more  charming,  if  he  had  taken 
care  of  his  words,  and  of  his  numbers?  But  he  fol- 
lowed Horace  fo  very  clofe,  that  of  neceflity  he  muft 
fall  with  him ;  and  I  may  fafely  fay  it  of  this  prefent 
age,  that  if  we  are  not  fo  great  wits  as  Donne,  yet, 
certainly,  we  are  better  poets. 

But  I  have  faid  enough,  and  it  may  be  too  much, 
on  this  fubjecl.  Will  your  lordlhip  be  pleafed  to 
prolong  my  audience,  only  fo  far,  till  I  tell  you  my 
own  trivial  thoughts,  how  a  modern  fatnc  Ihould 
be  made.  I  will  not  deviate  in  the  leaft  from  the 
precepts  and  examples  of  the  ancients,  who  were 
always  our  beft  matters.  I  will  only  illuftrate  them, 
and  difcover  fome  of  the  hidden  beauties  in  their 
defigns,  that  we  thereby  may  form  oui'  own  in  imi- 
tation of  them.  Will  you  pleafe  but  to  cbferve,  that 
Perfius,  the  leaft  in  dignity  of  all  the  three,  has  not- 
withftanding  been  the  firft,  who  has  difcovered  to 
us  this  important  fecret,  in  the  defigiiing  of  a  per- 
fect fdtire, — that  it  ouglit  only  to  treat  of  one  fub- 
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jecl ;  to  be  confined  to  one  particular  theme ;  or,  at 
leaft,  to  one  principally.  If  other  vices  occur  in  the 
manaiiement  of  the  chief,  thev  ihould  only  be  tran- 
fiently  lalhed,  and  not  be  infifted  on,  fo  as  to  make 
the  defign  double.  As  in  a  play  of  the  Englifli 
falliion,  which  we  call  a  tragi-comedy,  there  is  to  be 
but  one  main  defign ;  and  though  there  be  an  un- 
derplot, or  fecond  walk  of  comical  charafters  and 
adventures,  yet  they  are  fubfervient  to  the  chief 
fable,  carried  along  under  it,  and  helping  to  it ;  fo 
that  the  drama  may  not  feem  a  monlter  with  two 
heads.  Thus,  the  Copernican  fyftem  of  the  planets 
makes  the  moon  to  be  moved  by  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  carried  about  her  orb,  as  a  dependent  of 
her's.  Mafcardi,  in  his  difcourfe  of  the  Dopp'ia  fa- 
vola,  or  double  tale  in  plays,  gives  an  inftance  of  it 
in  the  famous  paftoral  of  Guarini,  called  II  Fajior 
Fido ;  where  Corifca  and  the  Satyr  are  the  under 
parts ;  yet  we  may  obferve,  that  Corifca  is  brought 
into  the  body  of  the  plot,  and  made  fubfervient  to 
it.  It  is  certain,  that  the  divine  wit  of  Horace  was 
not  ignorant  of  this  rule, — that  a  play,  though  it  con- 
fifts  of  many  parts,  mult  yet  be  one  in  the  action, 
^nd  muft  drive  on  the  accompliilmient  of  one  de- 
fign ;  for  he  gives  this  very  precept, — Sit  quodxis  fim-' 
ple.v  duntaiat  et  imiwi ;  yet  he  feems  not  much  to 
mind  it  in  his  Satires,  many  of  them  confifting  of 
more  arguments  than  one  ;  and  the  fecond  without 
dependence  on  the  firft.  Cafaubon  has  obferved  this 
before  me,  in  his  preference  of  Perfius  to  Horace ; 
and  will  have  his  own  beloved  author  to  be  the  firft 
who  found  out  and  introduced  this  method  of  con- 
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fining  himfelf  to  one  fubject.  I  know  it  may  be 
urged  in  defence  of  Horace,  that  this  unity  is  not 
neceilary ;  becaufe  the  very  m  ord  fatiira  fignifies 
a  difli  plentifully  ftored  with  all  variety  of  fruit  and 
grains.  Yet  Juvenal,  who  calls  his  poems  a  fa?'- 
rago,  which  is  a  word  of  the  fame  fignification  with 
fatiit-a,  has  chofen  to  follow  the  fame  method  of 
Perfius,  and  not  of  Horace;  and  Boileau,  whofe 
example  alone  is  a  fufficicnt  authority,  has  wholly 
confined  himfelf,  in  all  his  fatires,  to  this  unity  of 
defign.  That  variet}'^,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  one  fatire,  is,  at  leaft,  in  many,  written  on  fe- 
veral  occafions.  And  if  variety  be  of  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity  in  every  one  of  them,  according  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  yet  it  may  arife  naturally  from 
one  fubjecl,  as  it  is  diverfely  treated,  in  the  feveral 
fubordinate  branches  of  it,  all  relating  to  the  chief. 
It  may  be  illuftrated  accordingly  m  ith  variety  of  ex- 
amples in  the  fubdivifions  of  it,  and  with  as  many 
precepts  as  there  are  members  of  it ;  which,  altoge- 
ther, may  complete  that  ol/a,  or  hotch-potch,  which 
is  properly  a  fatire. 

Under  this  unity  of  theme,  or  fubje6l,  is  compre- 
hended another  rule  for  perfe6ting  the  defign  of  true 
fatire.  The  poet  is  bound,  and  that  e.r  officio,  to  give 
his  reader  fome  one  precept  of  moral  virtue,  and  to 
caution  him  againft  fome  one  particulai  vice  or  folly. 
Other  virtues,  fubordinate  to  the  fiift,  may  be  re- 
commended under  that  chief  head  ;  and  other  vices 
or  follies  may  be  fcourged,  befides  that  which  he 
principally  intends.  But  he  is  chiefly  to  inculcate 
one  virtue,  and  infift  on   that.     Thus  Juvenal,  in 
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every  fatire  excepting  the  firft,  ties  himfelf  to  one 
principal  inftru6tive  point,  or  to  the  llumning  of 
moral  evil.  Even  in  the  fixth,  which  feems  only 
an  arraignment  of  the  M'hole  fex  of  womankind, 
there  is  a  latent  admonition  to  avoid  ill  women,  by 
Ihowing  how  very  few,  who  are  virtuous  and  good, 
are  to  be  found  amongft  them.  But  this,  though  the 
wittieft  of  all  his  latires,  has  yet  the  leaft  of  truth  or 
inftruftion  in  it.  He  has  run  himfelf  into  his  old 
declamatory  m  ay,  and  almoft  forgotten  that  he  was 
now  fetting  up  for  a  moral  poet. 

Perfius  is  never  wanting  to  us  in  fome  profitable 
doftrine,  and  in  expofmg  the  oppofite  vices  to  it. 
His  kind  of  philofophy  is  one,  which  is  the  Stoick  ; 
and  every  fatire  is  a  comment  on  one  particular 
dogma  of  that  i'ect,  unlefs  we  will  except  the  firft, 
which  is  againft  bad  writers  ;  and  yet  even  there  he 
forgets  not  the  precepts  of  the  Porch.  In  general, 
all  virtues  are  every  where  to  be  praifed  and  recom- 
mended to  practice  ;  and  all  vices  to  be  reprehended, 
and  made  either  odious  or  ridiculous  ;  or  elfe  there 
is  a  fundamental  error  in  the  whole  defign, 

I  have  already  declared  A^ho  are  the  only  perfons 
that  are  the  adequate  object  of  private  fatire,  and 
Avho  they  are  that  may  properly  be  expofed  by  name 
for  pubHc  examples  of  vices  and  follies  ;  and  there- 
fore I  will  trouble  your  lordlhip  no  farther  with  them. 
Of  the  belt  and  fineft  manner  of  fatire,  I  have  faid 
enough  in  the  comparifon  betwixt  Juvenal  and  Ho- 
race :  it  is  that  fhavp,  well-mannered  way  of  laughing 
a  folly  out  of  countenance,  of  which  your  lordfliip  is 
the  bcft  mafter  in  this  age.     I  will  proceed  to  the 
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verlification,  which  is  moft  proper  for  it,  and  add 
fomewhat  to  what  I  have  laid  ah'eady  on  that  fubjea. 
The  fort  of  verfe  which  is  called  burlefque,  confifting 
of  eight  fyllables,  or  four  feet,  is  that  which  our  ex- 
cellent Hudibras  has  chofen.  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned him  before,  when  I  fpoke  of  Donne ;  but  by  a 
Hip  of  an  old  man's  memory  he  was  forgotten.  Tiie 
worth  of  his  poem  is  too  well  known  to  need  my 
commendation,  and  he  is  above  my  cenfure.  His 
fatire  is  of  the  Varronian  kind,  though  unmixed  with 
profe.  The  choice  of  his  numbers  is  fuitable  enough 
to  his  defign,  as  he  has  managed  it ;  but  in  any  other 
hand,  the  Ihortnefs  of  his  verfe,  and  the  quick  returns 
of  rhyme,  had  debafed  the  dignity  of  ftyle.  And 
befides,  the  double  rhyme,  (a  neceli'ary  companion  of 
burlefque  writing)  is  not  fo  proper  for  manly  fatire ; 
for  it  turns  earneft  too  much  to  jeit,  and  gives  us  a 
boyifti  kind  of  pleafure.  It  tickles  aukwardly  with  a 
kind  of  pain,  to  the  beft  fort  of  readers :  we  are  pleafed 
ungratefully,  and,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  againft  our  liking. 
We  thank  him  not  for  giving  us  that  unfeafonable 
delight,  when  we  know  he  could  have  given  us  a  bet- 
ter, and  more  folid.  He  might  have  left  that  talk  to 
others,  who,  not  being  able  to  put  in  thought,  can  only 
make  us  grin  with  the  excrefcence  of  a  word  of  two 
or  three  fyllables  in  the  clofe.  It  is,  indeed,  below 
fo  great  a  mafter  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  a  little  inftru- 
ment.  But  his  good  fenfe  is  perpetually  ihining 
through  all  he  writes :  it  affords  us  not  the  time  of 
finding  faults.  We  pafs  through  the  levity  of  his 
rhyme,  and  are  immediately  carried  into  fome  admi- 
rable ufeful  thought.     After  all,  he  has  chofen  this 
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kind  of  verfe,  and  has  written  the  beft  in  it :  and  had 
he  taken  another,  he  would  always  have  excelled  : 
as  we  fay  of  a  court-favourite,  that  whatfoever  his 
office  be,  he  ftill  makes  it  uppermoft,  and  moft  bene- 
ficial to  himfelf. 

The  quicknefs  of  your  imagination,  my  lord,  has 
already  prevented  me;  and  you  know  beforehand, 
that  I  would  prefer  the  verfe  of  ten  fyllables,  which 
we  call  the  Englifh  heroic,  to  that  of  eight.  This  is 
truly  my  opinion ;  for  this  fort  of  number  is  more 
roomy  ;  the  thought  can  turn  itfclf  with  greater  eafe 
in  a  larger  compafs.  When  the  rhyme  comes  too 
thick  upon  us,  it  ftraitens  the  expreffion  ;  we  are 
thinking  of  the  clofe,  when  we  Ihould  be  employed 
in  adorning  the  thought.  It  makes  a  poet  giddy 
with  turning  in  a  fpace  too  narrow  for  his  imagina- 
tion ;  he  lofes  many  beauties,  without  gaining  one^ 
advantage.  For  a  burlefque  rhyme  I  have  already 
concluded  to  be  none  ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  is  more  eafily 
purchafed  in  ten  fyllables  than  in  eight.  In  both 
occafions  it  is  as  in  a  tennis-court,  vvlien  the  ftrokes 
of  greater  force  are  given,  when  we  ftrike  out  and 
play  at  length.  Taflbni  and  Boileau  have  left  us  the 
beft  examples  of  this  way,  in  the  '•  Secchia  Rapita," 
and  the  "  Luti  in ;"  and  next  them  Merlin  Cocaius  in 
his  "  Baldus."  I  will  fpeak  only  of  the  two  former, 
becaufe  the  laft  is  written  in  Latin  verfe.  The  "  Sec- 
chia Rapita"  is  an  Italian  poem,  a  fatire  of  the  Var- 
ronian  kind.  It  is  written  in  the  ftanza  of  eight, 
which  is  their  meafure  for  heroic  verfe.  The  words 
are  ftately,  the  numbers  fmooth,  the  turn  both  of 
tl^ou^hts  and  words  is  happy.     The  firft  fix  lines  of 
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the  ftanza  feem  majeftical  and  fevere ;  but  the  two 
laft  turn  them  all  into  a  pleafant  ridicule.  Boileau, 
if  I  am  not  much  deceived,  has  modelled  from  hence 
his  famous  "  Lutrin."  He  had  read  the  burlcfque 
poetry  of  Scarron,  with  fome  kind  of  indignation,  as 
M-itty  as  it  was,  and  found  nothing  in  France  that  was 
worthy  of  his  imitation  ;  but  he  copied  the  Italian  fo 
well,  that  his  own  may  pafs  for  an  original.  He 
writes  it  in  the  French  heroic  verle,  and  calls  it  an 
heroic  poem ;  his  fubjecl  is  trivial,  but  his  verfe  is 
noble.  I  doubt  not  but  he  had  Virgil  in  his  eye,  for 
we  find  many  admirable  imitations  of  him,  and  fome 
parodies  ;  as  particularly  this  palfage  in  the  fourth  of 
the  iEneids : 

Nee  tibi  diva  parens,  generis  nee  Dardanus  auiSor^ 
Perfide ;  fed  duris  genuit  te  cautibus  horrens 
Caucafiis ;  Hyrcanaeque  admorliut  ubera  tigres  : 

which  he  thus  tranflates,  keeping  to  the  words,  bur. 
altering;  the  fenfe : 

Non,  ton  pere  a  Paris;,  ne  fut  point  boulanger  : 
Et  tu  n'es  point  du  fang  de  Gervais,  I'hoiloger; 
Ta  mere  ne  fut  point  la  maitreffe  d'un  coche ; 
Caucafe  dans  fes  flancs  te  forma  d'une  roche  ; 
Une  tigreffe  aftVeufe_,  en  quelque  autre  dearie, 
Te  fit,  avec  fon  lait,  fuccer  fa  cruaute. 

And,  as  Virgil  in  his  fourth  Georgick,  of  the  Bees, 
perpetually  raifes  the  lownefs  of  his  fuuje6l,  by  the 
loftinefs  of  his  words,  and  ennobles  it  by  compai  ifons 
drawn  from  empires,  and  from  monarchs  ; — 

Admiranda  tibi  levinm  fpe6i;acu]a  rerum^ 
Magnanimofque  duces,  totiufque  ordine  gentis 
Mores  etftudia,  et  populos,  et  pnielia  dicam. 

VOL.   IV,  T 
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And  again : 


"&" 


At  genus  immortale  manet ;  multofque  per  annos 
Stat  fortuna  domus,  et  avi  nuniei  antur  avorutn  ; — • 

we  fee  Boileau  purfuing  him  in  the  fame  flights,  and 
fcarcely  yielding  to  his  mafter.  This,  I  think,  my 
lord,  to  be  the  moft  beautiful,  and  moft  noble  kind  of 
fatire.  Here  is  the  majefty  of  the  heroic,  finely  mixed 
with  the  venom  of  the  other ;  and  raifing  the  delight 
which  otherwife  would  be  flat  and  vulgar,  by  the  fub- 
limity  of  the  expreflion.  I  could  fay  fomewhat  more 
of  the  delicacy  of  this  and  fome  other  of  his  fatires  ; 
but  it  might  turn  to  his  prejudice,  if  it  were  carried 
back  to  France. 

I  have  given  your  lordfliip  but  this  bare  hint,  in 
what  verfe  and  in  what  manner  this  fort  of  fatire  may 
be  beft  managed.  Had  I  time,  I  could  enlarge  on 
the  beautiful  turns  of  words  and  thoughts,  which  are 
as  requifite  in  this,  as  in  heroic  poetry  itfelf,  of  which 
the  ftitire  is  undoubtedly  a  fpecies.  With  thefe  beau- 
tiful turns,  I  confefs  myfelf  to  have  been  unacquaint- 
ed, till  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  converfation 
which  I  had  with  that  noble  wit  uf  Scotland,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  he  aiked  me  why  I  did  not  imi- 
tate in  my  verfes  the  turns  of  Mr.  Waller  and  Sir 
John  Denham ;  of  which  he  repeated  many  to  me. 
I  had  often  read  with  pleafure,  and  with  fome  profit, 
thofe  two  fathers  of  our  Englifli  poetry  ;  but  had  not 
ferioufly  enough  confldered  thofe  beauties  which  give 
the  laft  perfection  to  their  works.  Some  fprinklings 
of  this  kind  I  had  alfo  formerly  in  my  plays ;  but 
they  were  cafual,  and  not  defigned.     But  this  hintj 
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thus  feafonably  given  me,  firft  made  me  fenfible  of 
my  own  wants,  and  brought  me  afterwards  to  feek 
for  the  fiipply  of  them  in  other  EngHili  authors.  I 
looked  over  the  darling  of  my  youth,  the  famous 
Cowley  ;  there  I  found,  inftead  of  them,  the  points 
of  wit,  and  quirks  of  epigram,  even  in  the  "  Davi- 
deis,"  an  heroic  poem,  which  is  of  an  oppofite  nature 
to  thole  puerilities ;  but  no  elegant  turns  either  on 
the  M'ord,  or  on  the  thought.  Then  I  confulted  a 
greater  genius,  (without  offence  to  the  manes  of  that 
noble  author)  I  mean  Milton  ;  but  as  he  endeavours 
every  where  to  exprefs  Homer,  whofe  age  had  not 
arrived  to  that  finenefs,  I  found  in  him  a  true  fub- 
limity,  lofty  thoughts,  which  were  cloathed  with  ad- 
mirable Grecifms,  and  ancient  words,  which  he  had 
been  digging  from  the  mines  of  Chaucer  and  Spenfer, 
and  which,  with  all  their  rufticity,  had  fomewhat  of 
venerable  in  them.  But  I  found  not  there  neither 
that  for  which  I  looked.  At  laft  I  had  recourfe  to 
his  mafter,  Spenfer,  the  author  of  that  immortal 
poem,  called  the  "  Fairy  Queen ;"  and  there  I  met 
with  that  which  I  had  been  looking  for  io  long  in 
vain.  Spenfer  had  ftudied  Virgil  to  as  much  ad- 
vantage as  Milton  had  done  Homer ;  and  amongft 
the  reft  of  his  excellencies  had  copied  that.  Look- 
ing farther  into  the  Italian,  I  found  Taf^b  had  done 
the  fame ;  nay  more,  that  all  the  fonnets  in  tliat  lan- 
suatre  are  on  the  turn  of  the  firft  thought;  which 
jVIr.  Walih,  in  his  late  ingenious  preface  to  his 
poems,  has  obferved.  In  Ihort,  Virgil  and  Ovid  are 
the  two  principal  fountains  of  them  in  Latin  poetry. 
And  the  French  at  this  day  are  io  fond  of  than,  that 
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they  judge  them  to  be  the  firft  beauties  :  delicate  et 
hlen  tourne^  are  the  higheft  commendations  which 
they  beftow,  on  fomewhat  which  they  think  a  mafter- 
piece. 

An  example  of  the  turn  on  words,  amongft  a 
thoufand  others,  is  that  in  the  laft  book  of  Ovid's 
"  Metamorphofes :" 

Heu !  quantum  fcelus  eft,  in  vifcera,  vifcera  condi ! 
Congeftoque  avidum  pinguefcere  corpore  corpus ; 
Alteriufque  animantem  animantis  vivere  leto. 

An  example  on  the  turn  both  of  thoughts  and 
•words,  is  to  be  found  in  Catullus,  in  the  complaint 
of  Ariadne,  when  llie  was  left  by  Thefeus ; 

Turn  jam  nulla  virojuranti  foemina  credat; 
Nulla  viri  fperet  fei  mones  effe  fideles ; 
Quij  dum  aliquid  cupiens  animus  praegeftit  apifci. 
Nil  metuunt  jurare,  nihil  promiltere  parcunt: 
Sed  fniiul  ac  cupida;  mentis  fatiata  libido  eft, 
Di6la  nihil  metuere,  nihil  pcijuria  curant. 

An  extraordinary  turn  upon  the  words,  is  that  in 
Ovid's  "  Epiftolae  Heroidum,"  of  Sappho  to  Phaon : 

Si;,  nifi  qute  forma  poterlt  te  digna  videri. 
Nulla  futura  tua  eft,  nulla  futura  tua  eft. 

Laftly :  A  turn,  which  I  cannot  fay  is  abfolutely 
on  words,  for  the  thought  turns  with  them,  is  in  the 
fourth  Georgick  of  Virgil ;  where  Orpheus  is  to 
receive  his  wife  from  hell,  on  exprefs  condition  not 
to  look  on  her  till  flie  was  come  on  earth  : 

Cdm  fubita  incautum  dementia  cepit  amantem  ; 
Ignofcenda  quidem,  fcircnt  fi  ignofcere  Manes, 
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I  will  not  burthen  your  lordfhip  with  more  of 
them ;  for  I  write  to  a  mafter  who  underftands  them 
better  than  myfelf.  But  I  may  fafely  conclude  them 
to  be  great  beauties. — I  might  delcend  alio  to  the 
mechanic  beauties  of  heroic  verfe ;  but  we  have  yet 
no  Englifh/;/*6»/o^//V/,  not  fo  much  as  a  tolerable  dic- 
tionary, or  a  grammar ;  fo  that  our  language  is  in  a 
manner  barbarous;  and  what  government  will  encou- 
rage any  one,  or  more,  who  are  capable  of  refinina- 
it,  I  know  not ;  but  nothing  under  a  public  expence 
can  go  through  with  it.  And  I  rather  fear  a  decli- 
nation of  the  language,  than  hope  an  advancement 
of  it  in  the  prefent  age. 

I  am  ftill  fpeaking  to  you,  my  lord,  though,  in 
all  probability,  you  are  already  out  of  hearing.  No- 
thing, which  my  meannefs  can  produce,  is  worthy 
of  this  long  attention.  But  I  am  come  to  the  lalt 
petition  of  Abraham  ;  if  there  be  ten  righteous 
lines,  in  this  vaft  preface,  fpare  it  for  their  fake; 
and  alfo  fpare  the  next  city,  becaufe  it  is  but  a  little 
one, 

I  would  excufethe  performance  of  this  tranflation, 
if  it  were  all  my  own  ;  but  the  better,  though  not  the 
greater  part,  being  the  work  of  fome  gentlemen,  who 
have  fucceeded  very  happily  in  their  undertaking, 
let  their  excellencies  atone  for  my  imperfections,  and 
thofe  of  my  fons.  1  have  perufed  fome  of  the  fa- 
tires,  which  are  done  by  other  hands  ;  and  they  feem 
to  me  as  perfect  in  their  kind,  as  any  thing  I  have 
feen  in  Englilli  verie.  The  common  way  which  Ave 
have  taken,  is  not  a  literal  tranllation,  but  a  kind  of 
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paraphrafe  ;  or  fomewhat,  which  is  yet  more  loofe, 
b3t\vixt  a  paraphrafe  and  imitation.  It  was  not  pof- 
fible  for  us,  or  any  men,  to  have  made  it  pleafant  any 
other  way.  If  rendering  the  exa6l  fenfe  of  thofe 
authors,  ahnoft  line  for  hne,  had  been  our  bufinefs, 
Barten  Holyday  had  done  it  already  to  our  hands : 
and,  by  the  help  of  his  learned  notes  and  illuf- 
trations,  not  only  Juvenal  and  Perfms,  but,  what 
yet  is  more  obfcure,  his  own  verfes,  might  be  under- 
ftood. 

But  he  wrote  for  fame,  and  wrote  to  fcholars  : 
we  write  only  for  the  pleafure  and  entertainment  of 
thofe  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who,  though  they  are 
not  fcholars,  are  not  ignorant :  perfons  of  under- 
ftanding  and  good  fenfe,  who,  not  having  been 
converfant  in  the  original,  or  at  leaft  not  having 
made  Latin  verfe  fo  much  their  bufinefs  as  to  be 
critics  in  it,  would  be  glad  to  find,  if  the  wit  of  our 
two  great  authors  be  anfwerable  to  their  fame  and 
reputation  in  the  world.  We  have,  therefore,  endea- 
voured to  give  the  public  all  the  fatisfa6tion  we  are 
able  in  this  kind. 

And  if  we  are  not  altogether  fo  faithfid  to  our 
author,  as  our  predeceffors  Holyday  and  Stapylton, 
yet  we  may  challenge  to  ourfelves  this  praife,  that 
we  fhall  be  far  more  pleafmg  to  our  readers.  We 
have  followed  our  authors  at  greater  diftance,  though 
not  ftep  by  ftep,  as  they  have  done ;  for  oftentimes 
they  have  gone  fo  clofe,  that  they  have  trod  on  the 
heels  of  Juvenal  and  Perfms,  and  hurt  them  by 
their  too  near  approach.     A  noble  author  would  not 
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be  purfiied  too  clofe  by  a  tranflator.  We  lofe  his 
fpirit,  when  we  think  to  take  his  body.  The  grofler 
part  remains  with  us,  but  the  foul  is  flown  away  in 
fome  noble  expreffion,  or  Ibme  delicate  turn  of  words^ 
or  thought.  Thus  Holyday,  who  made  this  way  his 
choice,  feized  the  meaning  of  Juvenal ;  but  the  poe- 
try has  always  efcaped  him. 

They  who  Mill  not  grant  me,  that  pleafure  is  one 
of  the  ends  of  poetry,  but  that  it  is  only  a  means 
of  compaffmg  the  only  end,  which  is  inftru6lion, 
muft  yet  allow,  that,  without  the  means  of  plea- 
fure, the  inftru6tion  is  but  a  bare  and  dry  philofo- 
phy  :  a  crude  preparation  of  morals,  which  we  may 
have  from  Ariltotle  and  Epiftetus,  with  more  pro- 
fit than  from  any  poet.  Neither  Holyday  nor  Sta- 
pylton  have  imitated  Juvenal  in  the  poetical  part 
of  him — his  diftion  and  his  elocution.  Nor  had  they 
been  poets,  as  neither  of  them  were,  yet,  in  the  way 
they  took,  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  poetic  part. 

The  Englilh  verfe,  which  we  call  heroic,  confifts 
of  no  more  than  ten  fyllables;  the  Latin  hexameter 
fometimes  rifes  to  feventeen ;  as,  for  example,  this 
verfe  in  Virgil : 

Pulverulenta  putrem  fonitu  quatit  ungula  camputn. 

Here  is  the  difference  of  no  lefs  than  feven  fyl- 
lables in  a  line,  betwixt  the  Engliili  and  the  Latin, 
Now  the  medium  of  thefe  is  about  fourteen  fyl- 
lables;   becaufe  the  daQ:yle    is   a   more    frequent 
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foot  in  hexameters  than  the  fpondee.  But  Ho* 
lyday,  without  confidering  that  he  wrote  with 
the  difadvantage  of  four  fyllables  lefs  in  every 
verfe,  endeavours  to  make  one  of  his  lines  to  com- 
prehend the  fenfe  of  one  of  Juvenal's.  According 
to  the  falfity  of  the  proportion  was  the  fuccefs. 
He  was  forced  to  crowd  his  verfe  with  ill-founding 
monofyllables,  of  which  our  barbarous  language  af- 
fords him  a  wild  plenty  ;  and  by  that  means  he  ar- 
rived at  his  pedantic  end,  which  was  to  make  a  li- 
teral tranflation.  His  verfcs  have  nothing  of  verfe 
in  them,  but  only  the  worft  part  of  it — the  rhyme; 
and  that,  into  the  bargain,  is  far  from  good.  But, 
which  is  more  intolerable,  by  cramming  his  ill- 
chofen,  and  worfe-founding  monofyllables  fo  clofe 
together,  the  very  fenfe  which  he  endeavours  to 
explain,  is  become  more  obfcure  than  that  of  his 
author ;  fo  that  Holyday  himfelf  cannot  be  under- 
Itood,  without  as  large  a  commentary  as  that  which 
he  makes  on  his  two  authors.  For  my  o^^n  part,  I 
can  make  a  Ihift  to  find  the  meaning  of  Juvenal 
without  his  notes:  but  his  tranllation  is  more  diffi-r 
cult  than  his  author.  And  I  hnd  beauties  in  the  La- 
tin to  recompenfe  my  pains  ;  but,  in  Holyday  and 
Stapylton,  my  ears,  in  the  hrft  place,  are  mortally 
offended  ;  and  then  their  fenfe  is  fo  perplexed,  that 
I  return  to  the  original,  as  the  more  pleafmg  talk, 
as  well  as  the  more  eafy. 

This  muft  be  faid  for  our  tranllation,  that,  if  we 
give  not  the  whole  fenfe  of  Juvenal,  yet  we  give 
the  moft  confiderablc  part  of  it :  we  give  it,    in  ge^ 
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neral,  fo  clearly,  that  few  notes  are  fuflicient  to 
make  us  intelligible.  We  make  our  author  at  leaft 
appear  in  a  poetic  drefs.  We  have  actually  made 
him  more  founding,  and  more  elegant,  than  he  was 
before  in  Engliih  ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  make 
him  fpeak  that  kind  of  Englifh,  which  he  would 
have  fpoken  had  he  lived  in  England,  and  had 
written  to  this  age.  If  fometimes  any  of  us  (and 
it  is  but  feldom)  make  him  exprefs  the  cuftoms 
and  manners  of  our  native  country  rather  than  of 
Rome,  it  is,  either  when  tliere  was  fome  kind  of 
analogy  betwixt  their  cuftoms  and  ours,  or  when, 
to  make  him  more  eafy  to  vulijar  underftandinss, 
we  give  him  thofe  manners  which  are  familiar  to 
us.  But  I  defend  not  this  innovation,  it  is  enough 
if  I  can  excufe  it.  For,  to  fpeak  fmccrely,  the  man- 
ners of  nations  and  ages  are  not  to  be  confounded  ; 
we  fliouid  either  make  them  Englilli,  or  leave  them 
Roman.  If  this  can  neither  be  defended  nor  ex- 
cufed,  let  it  be  pardoned  at  leaft,  becaufe  it  is  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  fo  much  the  more  eafily,  as  being 
a  fault  which  is  never  committed  without  fome  plea- 
fure  to  the  reader. 

Thus,  my  lord,  having  troubled  you  with  a  tedi- 
ous vifit,  the  beft  manners  will  be  lliewn  in  the 
leaft  ceremony.  I  m  ill  flip  away  while  your  back 
^s  turned,  and  v\  hile  you  are  otlierwife  employed ; 
with  great  confufion  for  having  entertained  you  fo 
long  with  this  difcourfe,  and  for  having  no  other 
recompence  to  make  you,  than  the  worthy  labours 
fjf  my    fcllpw-undcrtakers    in   this   work,    and  the 
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thankful  acknowledgments,  prayers,   and  perpetual 

good  wiflies,  of. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfliip's 

Moft  obliged,  moft  humble, 
And  moft  obedient  fervant, 


JOHN  DRYDEN, 

Jvguji  18, 169';:, 


THE 
FIRST    SATIRE 

OF 

JUVENAL. 

THE     ARGUMENT, 

The  poet  gives  tis  jirji  a  hind  of  humourous  reafon 
for  his  xvriting :  That  being  provoked  by  hearing 
fo  many  ill  poets  reheaife  their  works,  he  does  him- 
felfjiiftice  on  them,  by  giving  them  as  bad  as  they 
brmg.  But  Jince  no  man  will  rank  himfelf  with 
ill  writers,  'tis  eafy  to  conclude,  that  if  fuch 
wretches  could  draw  an  audience,  he  thought  it  no 
hard  matter  to  exxel  them,  and  gain  a  greater 
efteem  with  the  public.  Neat  he  informs  us  more 
openly,  why  he  rather  addicts  himfelf  to  Satire, 
than  any  other  kind  of  poetry.  And  here  he  dif 
covers  that  it  is  notfo  much  his  indignation  to  ill 
poets,  as  to  ill  men^  which  has  prompted  him  to 
write.  He  therefore  gives  us  a  fummary  and  ge- 
neral  view  of  the  vices  and  follies  r'Ugning  in  his 
time.  So  that  this  firft  fatire  is  the  natural 
ground'ivork  of  all  the  reft.  Herein  he  confines 
himfelf  to  no  one  fubjett,  but  ftrikes  indifferently 
at  all  men  in  his  way :  in  every  folloxcing  fatire 
he  has  chofen  fome  particular  moral  which  he  would 
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inculcate ;  andlojhes  fome  particular  rice  or  fullij, 
(an  art  zvith  xvhich  our  lampooners  are  not  much 
acquainted.)     But  our  poet  being  dtfirous  to  re- 
form his  oxvn  age^  and  not  daring  to  attempt  it  by 
an    overt  act  of  naming  living  perfons,  inveighs 
only  againf  thofe  xvho  ivere  infamous  in  the  times 
i7nmediateli/  preceding  his,  xvherehy  he  not  only 
gives  a  fair  warning  to  great  men,  that  their  me- 
mory lies  at  the  mercy  of  future  poets  and  hifto- 
rians,  but  alfo  zvith  afinerftroke  of  his  pen,  brands 
even   the  living,  and  perfonates  them  under  dead 
mens  tmmes. 
I  have  amide  d  as  much  as  I  could  pofibly  the  bor- 
rozoed  learning  of  marginal  notes  and  illujlrations, 
and  for  that  reafon  ha^ve  tranfated  this  fatirefome- 
what  largely.     And  freely  oxen  (if  it  be  a  fault) 
that  I  have  Uhexvife  omitted  moji  of  the  proper 
names,  becaufe  I  thought  they  would  not  much 
edify  the  reader.     To  conclude,  if  in  two  or  three 
places  I  have  deferted  all  the  commentators,  it  is 
becaufe  they  firji  deferted  my  author,  or  at  leaft 
have  left  him  in  fo  much  obfcurity,  that  too  much 
room  is  left  for  guefing. 

Still  fhall  I  hear,  and  never  quit  the  fcore* 
StLinn'd  with  hoarfe  Codrus'  Thefeid,  o'er  and 
o'er  ? 

Ver.  1.  Still f mil  1  hear,']  It  is  not  williout  caution,  and  a 
fear  of  reprchenlion,  that  1  venture  to  mention  what  may  ap- 
pear too  perfoiial,  that  when  1  fiift  had  the  honour  of  prcliding 
at  Winchcfter  fchool,  1  found  the  youths  of  the  upper  clafs  were 
in  the  habit  of  frequently  rejjealing,  without  book,  the  Si\t\res 
of  Juvenal.     1  foon  percei\ed,  that  from  the  multiplicity    ot  ul- 
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Shall  this  man's  Elegies  and  t  other's  Play 
UnpuniQi'd  murder  a  long  fummer's  day  ? 
Huge  Telephus,  a  formidable  page,  5 

Cries  vengeance;  and  Orefles'  bulky  rage, 
Unfatisfy'd  with  margins  clofely  writ. 
Foams  o'er  the  covers,  and  not  iinifli'd  yet. 
No  man  can  take  a  more  familiar  note 
Of  his  own  home,  than  I  of  Vulcan's  grott,  10 
Or  Mars  his  grove,  or  hollow  winds  that  blow 
From  iFitna's  top,   or  tortur'd  ghofts  below. 
I  know  by  rote  the  fam'd  exploits  of  Greece ; 
The  Centaurs'  fury,  and  the  golden  fleece ; 
Through  the   thick  fliades  th'  eternal  fcribbler 
bauls,  15 

And  fliakes  the  flatues  on  their  pedeftals. 


lufions  to  Roman  hiftory,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  opinions,  tliey 
unavoidably  could  not  underftand  half  they  repeated.  And  I 
alio  perceived  that  their  compofitions  were  unnaturally  and  im- 
properly tindtured  with  a  mixture  of  Juvenal's  harlh,  far-fetch- 
ed, metaphorical,  and  tumid  exprelTions,  and  of  the  purity  of 
A''irgil  and  Horace.  I  therefore  laid  afide  the  practice,  and  ad- 
hered clofely  and  folely  to  the  two  laft  mentioned  authors.  Af- 
ter our  author  himfelf  has  fo  clearly  anil  copioufly,  in  his  dedi- 
cation, marked  the  charafteriftical  differences  betwixt  Horace 
and  Juvenal,  it  would  be  vain  and  fuperfluous  to  attempt  to  add 
any  thing  on  a  fubjed  fo  exhaufted.  Dr.  J.  Wakton. 

Ver.  2.  Codnis]  Or  it  may  be  Cordus,  a  bad  poet  who  wrote 
the  life  and  adions  of  Thefeus. 

Ver.  5.  • Telephus,]  The  name  of  a  tragedy. 

Ver.  6". Ortjk'n]   Another  tragedy. 

Ver.  11. Mars  his  grove,']   Some  commentators  take  this 

grove  to  be  a  place  where  poets  were  ufed  to  repeat  their  works 
to  the  people,  but  more  probably,  both  this  and  Vulcan's  grolt, 
or  cave,  and  the  reft  of  the  places  and  names  here  mention-'d, 
are  only  meant  for  the  common  places  of  Homer,  in  his  Iliads 
and  Odyrties. 
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The  bed  and  worll  on  the  fame  theme  employs 
His  mufe,  and  plagues  us  with  an  equal  noife. 

Provok'd  by  thefe  incorrigible  fools, 
I  left  declaiming  in  pedantic  fchools ;  20 

Where,  with  men-boys,  I  ftrove  to  get  renown, 
Advifing  Sylla  to  a  private  gown. 
But,  fmce  the  world  with  writing  is  poffeft, 
ril  verfify  in  fpite  ;  and  do  my  beft. 
To  make  as  much  wafte  paper  as  the  reft.    25' 

But  why  I  lift  aloft  the  Satire's  rod. 
And  tread  the  path  which  fam'd  Lucilius  trod, 
Attend  the  caufes  which  my  Mufe  have  led : 
When  faplefs  eunuchs  mount  the  marriage-bed. 
When  mannifh  Mevia,  that  two-handed  whore, 
Aftride  on  horfeback  hunts  the  Tufcan  boar,  31 
When  all  our  lords  are  by  his  wealth  outvy'd, 
Whofe  razor  on  my  callow  beard  was  try'd  ; 
When  I  behold  the  fpawn  of  conquer'd  Nile, 
Crifpinus,  both  in  birth  and  manners  vile,     35 

Ver.  17.  57ie  bejl  and  worjl]  That  is,  the  beft  and  the  worft 
poets. 

Vor.  20.  /  left  declaiming]  But  he  did  not  forfake  his  decla- 
matory ftyle,  Pr.  J,  Warton. 

Ver.  22.  Advi/ing  Si/Ua  SfC.']  This  was  one  of  the  themes  given 
in  the  fchools  of  rhetoricians,  in  the  deliberative  kind;  \Vhe- 
ther  Sylla  Ihonld  lay  down  the  fupreme  power  of  didatorfliip, 
or  ftill  keep  it. 

Ver.  27.  Luciliiisl  The  firft  futirift  of  the  Romans,  who 

wrote  long  before  Horace. 

Ver.  30.  Mtvia,]  A  name  put  for  any  impudent  or  man- 

nifli  woman. 

Ver.  33.  Whofe  razor  ^c-]  Juvenal's  barber  now  grown 
wealthy. 

Ver.  35.  Crifjiinus,]  An  Egyptian  flavc  ;  now  by  his  richc: 
transform'd  into  a  nobleman. 
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Pacing  in  pomp,  with  cloak  of  Tyrian  dye, 
Chang'd  oft  a  day  for  needlefs  luxury  ; 
And  finding  oft  occafion  to  be  fan'd, 
Ambitious  to  produce  his  lady-hand  ; 
Charged   with  light   fummer-rings  his   fingers 
fweat,  40 

Unable  to  fupport  a  gem  of  weight : 
Such  fulfom  obje6ts  meeting  every  where, 
'Tis  hard  to  write,  but  harder  to  forbear. 

To  view  fo  lewd  a  town,  and  to  refrain, 
What  hoops  of  iron  could  my  fpleen  contain  ! 
When  pleading  Matho,  borne  abroad  for  air,  46 
With   his   fat   paunch   fills    his  new-falbioned 

chair. 
And  after  him  the  wretch  in  pomp  convey 'd, 
AVhofe  evidence  his  lord  and  friend  betrav'd. 
And  but  the  wifh'd  occafion  does  attend 
From  the  poor  nobles  the  laft  fpoils  to  rend, 
Whom  ev'n  fpies  dread  as  their  fuperior  fiend, 
And  bribe  with  prefents ;    or,    when   prefents 

fail. 
They  fend  their  proftituted  wives  for  bail : 
When  night-performance  holds  the  place  of  me- 
rit, 55 
And  brawn  and  back  the  next  of  kin  difhcrit ; 

Ver.  40.  Charg'd  tcith  light  fummer-riiigs  8fC.'\  The  Romans 
wi-re  grown  fo  eff'eininalc  in  Juvenal's  time,  thai  thoy  wore  light 
riiif^s  in  (he  fuminer,  and  heavier  in  the  winter. 

Ver.  46". Matho,']   A  famous  lawyer,  mentioned  in  other 

places  by  Juvenal  and  Martial. 


50^ 
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For  fuch  good  parts  are  in  preferment's  way, 
The  rich  old  madam  never  fails  to  pay 
Her  legacies,  by  nature's  ftandard  giv'n, 
One  gains  an  ounce,  another  gains  eleven  :    60 
A  dear-bought  bargain,  all  things  duly  vv^eigh'd, 
For  which  their  thrice  conco6led  blood  is  paid. 
With  looks  as  wan,  as  he  who  in  the  brake 
At  unawares  has  trod  upon  a  fnake; 
Or  play'd  at  Lyons  a  declaiming  prize,  65 

For  which  the  vanquifh'd  rhetorician  dies. 
AVhat  indignation  boils  within  my  veins. 
When   perjur'd   guardians,  proud  with  impi- 
ous gains, 
Choak  up  the  Itreets,  too  narrow    for    their 

trains  ! 

Whofe  wards  by  want  betray 'd,  to  crimes  are 
led  •  70 

Too  foul  to  name,  too  fulfom  to  be  read  ! 
W^hen  he  who  pill'd  his  province  fcapes  the  laws, 
And  keeps  his  money,  though  he  loll  his  caufe  : 
His  fine  begg'd  off,  contemns  his  infamy. 
Can  rife   at  twelve,  and    get   him   drunk    ere 
three:  7p 

Enjoys  his  exile,  and,  condemned  in  vain. 
Leaves  thee,  prevailing  province,  to  complain  ! 

Ver.  65.  at  Lyons]  A  city  in  France,  where  annual  fa- 

crifices  and  games  were  made  in  honour  of  A  uguftus  Caviar. 

Ver.  77.  prevailing  province,  Sfc]  Here  the  poet  com- 
plains that  the  governors  of  provinces  being  accufed  for  their 
unjuft  exactions,  though  they  were  condemned  at  their  trials, 
yet  got  off  by  bribery. 
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Such  villanies  rous'd  Horace  into  wrath  : 
Aod  'tis  more  noble  to  purfue  his  path, 
Than  an  old  tale  of  Diomede  to  repeat,        so') 
Or  laboring  after  Hercules  to  fweat,  > 

Or  wandering  in  the  winding  maze  of  Crete  ;  V 
Or  with  the  winged  fmith  aloft  to  fly. 
Or  fluttering  perifli  with  his  fooliih  boy. 

With  what  impatience  muft  the  Mufe  behold 
The  wife,  by  her  procuring  hu{band  fold  ?  86 
For  though  the  law  makes  null  th'  adulterer's 

deed 
Of  lands  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  fucceed ; 
Who  his  taught  eyes  up  to  the  cieling  throws. 
And  fleeps  all  over  but  his  wakeful  nofe.         90 
When  he  dares  hope  a  coloneFs  command, 
Whofe  courfers  kept,  ran  out  his  father's  land  ; 
Who,  yet  a  {tripling,  Nero's  chariot  drove, 
Whirl'd  o'er  the  ftreets,  while  his  vain  maftei 

ftrove 
With  boafted  art  to  pleafe  his  eunuch-love.  95- 

Would  it  not  make  a  modeft  author  dare 
To  draw  his  table-book  within  the  fquare, 

Ver.  78.  Horace]  Who  wrote  fatires :  'tis  more  noble, 

fays  our  author,  to  imitate  him  in  that  way,  t^i an  to  write  the 
labours  of  Hercules,  the  fufferings  of  Diomedcs  and  his  fol- 
lowers, or  the  flight  of  Dedalus  who  made  the  labyrinth,  and 
the  death  of  his  fon  Icarus. 

Ver.  95.  his   eunuch -Jove.']    Nero  married    Sporus,  an 

eunuch ;  though  it  may  be  the  poet  meant  Nero's  millrefs  ill 
man's  apparel. 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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And  fill  with  notes,  when  lolhng  at  his  eafe, 
Mecaenas-hke,  the  happy  rogue  he  fees 
Born  by  fix  weary ^d  flaves  in  open  view,        loo 
Who  cancell'd  an  old  will,  and  forg'd  a  new  ; 
Made  wealthy  at  the  fmall  expence  of  figning 
With  a  wet  feal,  and  a  fre{h  interlining  ? 

The  lady,  next,  requires  a  lafliing  line, 
Who  fqueez'd  a  toad  into  her  hufband's  wine  : 
So  well  the  fafliionable  nned'cine  thrives,        106 
That  now  His  pra6lis'd  ev'n  by  country  wives : 
Poisoning,  without  regard  of  fame  or  fear: 
And  fpotted  corps  are  frequent  on  the  bier. 
Wouldft   thou    to   honours    and    preferments 

climb  ?  110 

Be  bold  in  mifchief,  dare  fome  mighty  crime. 
Which   dungeons,    death,  or   banifliment  de- 

ferves  : 
For  virtue  is  but  drily  prais'd,  and  fterves. 
Great  men,   to  great  crimes,  owe  their  plate" 

emboil. 
Fair  palaces,  and  furniture  of  coft;  ii5( 

And  high  commands  :  a  fneaking  lin  is  loft. 
Who  can  behold  that  rank  old  letcher  keep 
His  fon's  corrupted  wife,  and  hope  to  deep  ? 

Ver.  99'  Meccenas-like,]  Maecenas  is  often  tax'd  by  Seneca  and 
others,  for  hisefl'eminacy. 

Ver.  118.  and  hope  to  Jeep?]    The   meaning  is,  that  the 

very  confideration  of  fuch  a  crime,  will  hinder  a  virtuous  man 
from  .taking  his  repofe. 
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Or  that  male-harlot,  or  that  unfledg  d  boy, 
Eager  to  fin,  before  he  can  enjoy  ?  120 

If  nature  could  not,  anger  would  indite 
Such  woeful  fluff  as  I  or  Shadwell  write. 

Count  from  the  time,  fince  old  Deucalion's 
boat. 
Raised  by  the  flood,  did  on  Parnaffus  float ; 
And  fcarcely  mooring  on  the  cliff,  implor'd  125 
An  oracle  how  man  might  be  reflor'd ; 
When  foften'd  ftones  and  vital  breath  enfu'd. 
And  virgins  naked  were  by  lovers  viewM  ; 
What  ever  fince  that  Golden  Age  was  done. 
What  human  kind  defires,  and  what  they  fliun, 
Rage,  paffjons,  pleafures,  impotence  of  will,  131 
Shall  this  fatirical  colle6lion  fill. 

AVhat  age  fo  large  a  crop  of  vices  bore, 
Or  when  was  avarice  extended  more  ? 
When  were  the  dice  with  more  profufion  thrown  ? 
The  well-fill'd  fob  not  empty 'd  now  alone,    136 
But  gamefters  for  whole  patrimonies  play  ; 
The  fleward  brings  the  deeds  which  muft  con- 
vey 
The  lofl  eflate :  what  more  than  madnefs  reigns. 
When  one  ftiort  fitting  many  hundreds  drains, 


Ver.  123.  Deucalion  and  Pyrrlia,  when  the  world  was  drown- 
ed, efcaped  to  the  top  of  mount  Parnaffus;  and  were  com- 
manded to  reftore  mankind  by  throwing  ftenes  over  their  heads  : 
The  ftones  he  threw  became  men,  and  ihofe  Ihc  threw  became 
women. 

u  2 
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And  not  enough  is  left  him  to  Aipply         I4i 
Board-wages,  or  a  footman's  hvery  ? 

What  age  fo  many  fumnier-feats  did  fee  ? 
Or  which  of  our  forefathers  far'd  fo  well, 
As  on  feven  diflies,  at  a  private  meal  ?         nS 
Clients  of  old  were  feafted;  now  a  poor 
Divided  dole  is  dealt  at  th'  outward  door ; 
Which  by  the  hungry  rout  is  foon  difpatch'd : 
The  paltry  largel's,  too,  feverely  watch'd 
Ere  given  ;  and  e\ry  face  obferv'd  with  care, 
That  no  intruding  gueft  ufurp  a  Ihare.  i5i 

Known,  you  receive  :  the  cryer  calls  aloud 
Our  old  nobility  of  Trojan  blood, 
Who  gape  among  the  crowd  for  their  preca-| 

rious  food. 

The  praetors'  and  the  tribunes'  voice  is  heard  ; 
The  freedman  juftles,  and  will  be  preferred  ;  156 
Firft  come,  firft   ferv'd,  he   cries;    and  I,  in 

fpight 
Of  your  great  lordftiips,  will  maintain  my  right. 
Though  born  a  flave,  though  my  torn  ears  are 

bor'd, 
'Tis  not  the  birth,  'tis  money  makes  the  lord. 
The  rent  of  five  fair  houfes  I  receive ;  161 

What  greater  honours  can  the  purple  give  ? 

Ver.  159.  — —  though  my  torn  ears  are  bor'd,']  The  ears  of 
all  flaves  were  bored  as  a  mark  of  their  fervitude  ;  which  cuftom 
is  ftill  ufual  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  other  parts,  even  for 
whole  nations;  who  bore  prodigious  holes  in  their  ears,  and 
wear  vaft  weights  at  them. 
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The  poor  patrician  is  reduced  to  keep, 
In  melancholy  walks,  a  grazier's  llieep  : 
Not  Pallas  nor  Licinius  had  my  treafure  ;     166 
Then  let  the  facred  tribunes  wait  my  leifure. 
Once  a  poor  rogue,  'tis  true,  I  trod  the  ftreet, 
And  trudg  d  to  Rome  upon  my  naked  feet : 
Gold  is  the  greateft  god ;  though  yet  we  fee 
No  temples  raised  to  Money's  majefty,  17^ 

No  altars  fuming  to  her  pow'r  divine. 
Such  as  to  Valour,  Peace,  and  Virtue  fhine, 
And  Faith,  and  Concord  :  where  the  ftork  on' 

high 
Seems  to  falute  her  infant  progeny  :  ]74| 

Prefaging  pious  love  with  her  aufpicious  cry. 
But  fince  our  knights  and  fenators  account 
To  what  their  fordid  begging  vails  amount, 
Judge  what  a  wretched  ihare  the  poor  attends, 
Whofe  whole  fubfiftence  on  thofe  alms  depends  ! 
Their  houfehold  fire,  their  raiment,  and  their 

food,  180 

Prevented  by  thofe  harpies ;  when  a  wood 


Ver.  1^3.  The  poor  patrician"]  The  poor  nobleman. 

Ver.  \65.    Pallas  or  Licinius]  Pallas,    a  flave  freed   by 

Claudius  Caefar,  and  raifed  by  his  favour  to  great  riches.  Lici. 
nius  was  another  wealthy  freedman,  belonging  to  /luguftus. 

Ver.  173.  vhere    the  Jlork  on   high   Syc]    Perhaps   the 

llorlvs  were  uled  to  build  on  the  top  of  the  temple  dedicated  to 
Concord. 

Ver.  181.  Prevented  bi/ thofe  harpies;]  He  calls  the  Roman 
knights,  &c.  harpies,  or  devourers  :  in  thofe  days  the  rich  made 
doles  intended  for  the  poor:  but  the  great  were  either  fo  covet- 
ous, or  fo  needy,  that  they  came  in  their  litters  to  demand  their 
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Of  litters  thick  befiege  the  donor's  gate, 
And  begging  lords  and  teeming  ladies  wait 
The  promised  dole  :  naj,  fome  have  learn'd  the 

trick 
To  beg  for  abfent  perfons  ;  feign  them  fick,  is5 
Clofe  mevv'd  in  their  fedans,  for  fear  of  air : 
And  for  their  wives  produce  an  empty  chair. 
This  is   my  fpoufe  :  difpatch    her  with   her| 

{hare. 

'Tis  Galla  :  Let  her  ladyihip  but  peep  : 
No,  Sir,  ^tis  pity  to  difturb  her  deep.  190 

Such  fine   employments  our  whole  days  di- 
vide : 
The  falutations  of  the  morning-tide 
Call  up  the  fun  ;  thofe  ended,  to  the  hall 
We  wait  the  patron,  hear  the  lawyers  haul ; 
Then  to  the  llatues  ;  where  amidfl  the  race     "^ 
Of  conqu'ring  Rome,  fome  Arab   fliews    hisf 
face,  196/ 

Infcrib'd  with  titles,  and  profanes  the  place ;  j 

fharcs  of  the  largcfs ;  and  thereby  prevented,   and  confequently 
ftarved  the  poor. 

Ver.  189-  'Tis  Galla,  SfC."}  The  meaning  is,  that  noblemen 
would  caufe  empty  litters  to  be  carried  to  the  giver's  door,  pre- 
tending their  wives  were  within  them :  'Tis  Galla,  that  is,  my 
wife :  the  next  words,  Let  her  ladi/jjiip  but  peep,  are  of  the  fer- 
vant  who  diftributes  the  dole ;  let  me  fee  her,  that  I  may  be  fure 
fhe  is  within  the  litter.  The  hufbaud  anfwers,  Ihe  is  afleep,  and 
to  open  the  litter  would  difturb  her  reft. 

Ver.  195.  The?t  to  the  Jlatues,  ^c]  The  poet  here  tells  you 
how  the  idle  pafled  their  time  ;  in  going  firft  to  the  levees  of 
the  great,  then  to  the  hall,  that  is,  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to 
hear  the  lawyers  plead,  then  to  the  market-place  of  Auguftus, 
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Fit  to  be  pifs'd  againft,  and  fomevvhat  more. 
The   great  man,    home    conduced,    Ihuts  his 

door ; 
Old  cheats,  weary 'd  out  with  fruitless  care, 
Difmifs  their  hopes  of  eating,  and  defpair.    201 
Though  much  againft  the  grain  forc'd  to  retire. 
Buy  roots  for  fupper,  and  provide  a  fire. 

Mean  time  his  lordfhip  lolls  within  at  eafe, 
Pampering  his  paunch  with  foreign  rarities ;  205 
Both  fea  and  land  are  ranfack'd  for  the  feaft ; 
And  his  own  gut  the  fole  invited  gueft. 
Such  plate,  fuch  tables,  diflies  dreft  fo  well, 
That  whole  eftates  are  fwallow'd  at  a  meal. 
Ev'n  parafites  are  bani(h'd  from  his  board;    210 
(At  once  a  fordid  and  luxurious  lord  :) 
Prodigious  throat,   for  which  whole  boars  are 

dreft ; 
(A  creature  form'd  to  furnifh  out  a  feaft.) 
But  prefent  punifliment  purfues  his  maw, 
When  furfeited  and  fwell'd,  the  peacock  raw  21J 
He  bears  into  the  bath;  whence  want  of  breath, 
Repletions,  apoplex,  inteftate  death. 
His  fate  makes  table-talk,  divulg'd  with  fcorn, 
And  he,  a  jeft,  into  his  grave  is  born. 

No  age  can  go  beyond  us  ;  future  times  220 
Can  add  no  farther  to  the  prefent  crimes. 

where  the  ftatues  of  the  famous  Romans  were  fet  in  ranks  on  pe- 
dellals :  amongft  which  ftatues  were  feen  thofe  of  foreigners, 
fuch  as  Arabs,  &c.  who  for  no  defert,  but  only  on  the  account 
uf  their  wealth,  or  favour,  were  placed  amongft  the  noblell. 
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Gur  fons  but  the  fame  things  can  wifh  and  do ; 
Vice  is  at  ftand,  and  at  the  higheft  flow. 
Then  Satire  fpread   thy  fails  ;    take   all  the 

winds  can  blow. 
Some  may,  perhaps,   demand  what  Mufe  can 

yield         '  225 

Sufficient  llrength  for  fuch  a  fpacious  field  ? 
From  whence  can  be  derived  fo  large  a  vein, 
Bold  truths  to  fpeak,  and  fpoken  to  maintain ; 
When  god-like  freedom  is  fo  far  bereft 
The  noble  mind,  that  fcarce  the  name  is  left  ? 
^xe  fcandalum  magnatiim  was  begot,  231 

No  matter  if  the  great  forgave  or  not : 
But  if  that  honeft  licence  now  vou  take. 
If  into  rogues  omnipotent  you  rake, 
Death  is  your  doom,  impal'd  upon  a  (take.  235 
SmearM  o'er  with  wax,  and  fet  on  fire,  to  ho^ht 
The  ftreets,  and  make  a  dreadful  blaze  by  night. 
Shall  they,  who  drench'd  three  uncles  in  a 

draught 
Of  poisonous  juice,  be  then  in  triumph  brought, 
Makes  lanes  among  the  people  where  they  go. 
And,    mounted    high    on    downy    chariots, 

throw  241 

Difdainful  glances  pn  the  crowd  below  ? 


Vcr.  231.  Erefcandahim}  A  ftrange  introdudion  of  an  offence 
purely  Englifh,  followed  immediately  by  a  Roman  puniHiment. 
So  alio  above,  ver.  189,  the  mention  of  her  ladyfliip,  and  his 
dordfliip,  vcr.  204.  Dr,  J.  Warton, 


\ 
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Befilent,  and  beware,  if  fuch  you  fee  ; 
Tis  defamation  but  to  fay.  That's  he  1 

Againft  bold  Turnus  the  great  Trojan  arm, 
Amidft  their  ftrokes  the  poet  gets  no  harm  :  24S 
Achilles  may  in  e pique  verfe  be  llain, 
And  none  of  all  his  Myrmidons  complain : 
Hylas  may  drop  his  pitcher,  none  will  cry; 
Not  if  he  drown  himfelf  for  company  :  259 

But  when  Lucilius  brandilhes  his  pen, 
And  flaflies  in  the  face  of  guilty  men, 
A  cold  fweat  (lands  in  drops  on  ev'ry  part ; 
And  rage  fucceeds  to  tears,   revenge  to  fmart. 
Mufe,  be  advis'd  ;  'tis  pad  confid'ring  time,  255 
When  enter'd  once  the  dang'rous  lifts  of  rhyme: 
Since  none  the  living  villains  dare  implead. 
Arraign  them  in  the  perfons  of  the  dead. 

Ver.  245.  Jgainjl  bold  Turnus,  4c.]  A  poet  may  fafely  write 
an  heroic  poem,  fuch  as  that  of  Virgil,  who  defcribes  the  duel 
of  Turnus  and  iEneas  ;  or  of  Homer,  who  writes  of  Achilles 
and  Hedor  ;  or  the  death  of  Hylas  the  Catamite  of  Hercules  ; 
who  ftooping  for  water,  dropt  his  pitcher,  and  fell  into  the  well 
after  it.    But  'tis  dangerous  to  write  latire  like  Lucilius. 
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Theftory  of  this  fatire  fpeaks  itfelf.     Umhritius,  the 
fftppofecl  friend  of  Juvenal,  and  himfelf  a  poet,  is 
leaving  Rome,  and  oTtiring  to  Cumce,     Our  au- 
thor accompanies  him  out  of  town.     Before  they 
take  leave  of  each  other,  Umbritius  tells  his  friend 
the  reafons  which  oblige  him  to  lead  a  private  lifcy 
in  an  obfcure  place.     He  complains  that  an  honeft 
man  cannot  get  his  bread  at  Roine.     That  none 
but  flatterers  make  their  fortunes  there :  that  Gre- 
cians and  other  foreigners  raife  themfelves  by  thofe 
fordid  arts  which  he  defcribes,  and  againjt  which 
he  bitterly  inveighs.     He  reckons  up  the  feveral 
inconveniencies  xvhich  arife  from  a  city  life;  and 
the  many  dangers  which  attend  it.     Upbraids  the 
noblemen   with  covetoufnefs,  for  not    rewarding 
good  poets  ;     and  ay^raigm  the  government  for 
ftarving  them.     The  great  art  of  this  fatire  is 
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particularly  Jhown,  in  common  places  ;  and  clraut- 
ing  in  as  many  'vices,  as  could  7iaturally  fall  into 
the  compafs  of  it. 

vtRIEVD  though  I  am  an  ancient  friend 

to  lofe, 
I  like  the  foUtary  feat  he  chofe  : 
In  quiet  Cumce  fixing  his  repofe  : 
Where,  far  from  noify  Rome  fecure  he  hves, 
And  one  more  citizen  to  Sybil  gives.  5 

The  road  to  Bajae,  and  that  foft  recefs, 
Which  all  the  gods  with  all  their  bounty  blefs. 
Though  I  in  Prochyta  with  greater  eafe 
Could  live,  than  in  a  flreet  of  palaces. 
What  fcene  fo  defert,  or  fo  full  of  fright,     10 
As  towering  houfes  tumbling  in  the  night, 
And  Rome  on  fire  beheld  by  its  own  blazing! 

light  ? 
But  worfe  than  all,    the  clatt'ring   tiles ;  and 

worfe 
Than  thoufand  padders,  is  the  poet^s  curfe.    14 
Rogues  that  in  dog-days  cannot  rhyme  forbear : 
But  without  mercy  read,  and  make  you  hear. 

Ver.  3. Cumi£\  A  fmall  city  in  Campania,  near  Puteoli, 

or  Puzzolo,  as  it  is  called.  The  habitation  of  the  Cumasan 
Sybil. 

Ver,  6.  ^"jx^    Another  little  town  in  Campania,    near 

the  fea  :  a  pleafaiit  place. 

Ver.  8.  Prochyta'\  A  fraall   barren  ifland   belonging    to   the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

Vci.  15.  in  dog-days]    The  poets  in  Juvenal's  time  ufed 

to  rehcarle  their  poetry  in  Auguft. 
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Now  while  my  friend,  juft  ready  to  depart, 
Was  packing  all  his  goods  in  one  poor  cart ; 
He  ftopp*d  a  little  at  the  Conduit-gate, 
Where  Numa  modell'd  once  the  Roman  flate, 
In  mighty  councils  with  his  Nymph  retir'd  :  21 
Though   now  the  facred  (hades  and  founts  are 


hir'd 


By  banilh'd  Jews,  who  their  whole  wealth  can 

lay 
In  a  fmall  bafket,  on  a  wifp  of  hay  ; 
Yet  fuch  our  avarice  is,  that  ev*ry  tree  25 

Pays  for  his  head  ;  nor  fleep  itfelf  is  free  : 
Nor  place,  nor  perfons,  now  are  facred  held, 
From  their  own  grove  the  Mufes  are  expell'd. 
Into  this  lonely  vale  our  fteps  we  bend, 
I  and  my  fuUen  difcontented  friend  :  30 

The  marble  caves,  and  aqu3edu6ls  we  view; 
But  how  adulterate  now,  and  different  from  the 

true ! 


Vcr.  20.  Numa]  The  fecond  king  of  Rome  ;  who  made, 

llieir  laws,  andinftituted  theii'  religion. 

Ver.  21.  N';i/7fiph2  ^geiia,  a   nymph,  or  goddefs ;  with 

whom  Numa  feigned  to  converfe  by  night ;  and  to  be  inftruded 
by  her,  in  modelling  his  fuperftitions. 

Ver.  31.  The  inarble  cares,]  The  preference  here  given  to  the 
beauties  of  fimple  nature  above  thofe  of  art,  is  remarkable. — 
The  lines  of  the  original  are  worth  quoting,  as  written  in  a  pure 
tafte,  and  very  different  from  the  turgid  declamatory  ftyle  into 
which  Juvenal  too  frequently  falls. 

Quanto  prasftantius  eflet 

Numen  aquse  viridi  fi  margiiie  claudcret  undas 
licrba,  nee  ingenuum  violarent  marmora  tophuip. 
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How  much  more  beauteous  had   the    fountain 

been 
Embelhflied  with  her  firft  created  green. 
Where  chryllal  ftreams  through  hving  turf  had 

run,  35 

Contented  with  an  urn  of  native  flone  ! 

Then  thus  Umbritius  (with  an  angry  frown, 
And  looking  back  on  this  degenerate  town,) 
Since  noble  arts  in  Rome  have  no  fupport. 
And  ragged  virtue  not  a  friend  at  court,         40 
No  profit  rifes  from  th'  ungrateful  ftage. 
My  poverty  encrealing  with  my  age, 
^Tis  time  to  give  myjuft  difdain  a  vent, 
And,  curfing,  leave  fo  bafe  a  government. 
Where  Dedalus  his  borrowed  wings  laid  by,    4.5 
To  that  obfcure  retreat  I  chufe  to  fly : 
While  yet  few  furrows  on  my  face  are  feen. 
While  I  walk  upright,  and  old  age  is  green. 
And  Lachefis  has  fomewhat  left  to  fpin. 
Now,  now  'tis  time  to  quit  this  curfed  place,  50 
And  hide  from  villains  my  too  honeft  face  : 
Here  let  Arturius  live,  and  fuch  as  he  ; 
Such  manners  will  with  fuch  a  town  agree. 

The  tranflation  is  quite  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  Violarenf  is  a 
ftrong  and  emphatical  word,  but  is  anfwered  by  adulterate  ;  as 
is  ingemtmn  by  living  turf,  and  contented. 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  45.  Where  Dedalus  S^ci]  Meaning  at  Cumae. 

Ver.  49.  —  Luckcfis]  One  of  the  three  deftiuies,  whofe  office- 
was  to  fpin  the  life  of  every  man :  as  it  was  of  Clotho  to  hold 
the  diftaff,  and  Atropos  to  cut  the  thread. 

Ver.  52.  Jrturius]   Any  debauched,  wicked  fellow  who 

gains  by  the  times. 
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Knaves  who  in  full  aflemblies  have  the  knack 
Of  turning  truth  to  lies,  and  white  to  black  ;  55 
Can  hire  large  houfes,  and  opprefs  the  poor 
By  farm'd  excife ;    can  cleanfe    the   common- 

fhoar ; 
And  rent  the  fifliery  ;  can  bear  the  dead;      *\ 
And  teach  their  eyes  dilTembled  tears  to  fhed,f 
All  this  for  gain ;  for  gain  they  fell  their  very^ 

head.  60) 

Thefe  fellows  (fee  what  fortune's  power  can  do) 
Were  once  the  minftrels  of  a  country  fliow  : 
Followed  the  prizes  through  each  paltry  town. 
By  trumpet-cheeks  and  bloated  faces  known. 
But  now,  grown  rich,  on  drunken  holidaj^s,  65 
At  their  own  cofts  exhibit  pubUc  plays ; 
Where  influenced  by  the  rabble's  bloody  will, 
With  thumbs  bent  back,  they  popularly  kill. 
From  thence  returned,  their  fordid  avarice  rakes 
In  excrements  again,  and  hires  the  jakes.      70 
AVhy  hire  they  not  the  town,  not  evVy  thing, 
Since  fuch  as  they  have  fortune  in  a  firing  ? 
Who,  for  her  pleafure,  can  hei;  fools  advance  ; 
And  tofs  'em  topmoft  on  the  wheel  of  chance. 
What's  Rome  to  me,  what  buf 'nefs  have  I  there, 
I  who  can  neither  lie,  nor  falfly  fwear  ?  76 

Vcr.  68.  With  thu7nhs  lent  back,'\  In  a  prize  of  fword-players, 
when  one  of  the  fenc-rs  had  the  otiicr  at  his  mercy,  the  van- 
quifhcd  party  implored  the  clemency  of  the  fpedators.  If  they 
tliought  he  deferved  it  not,  they  held  up  their  thumbs  and  bent 
them  backwards,  in  fign  of  death. 
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Nor  pralfe  my  patron's  undeferving  rhymes, 
Nor  yet  comply  with  him,  nor  with  his  times;, 
UnfkiU'd  in  Ichemes  by  planets  to  forelhow, 
Like  canting  rafcals,  how  the  wars  will  go  :    so 
I  neither  will,  nor  can  prognoflicate 
To  the  young  gaping  heir,  his  father's  fate : 
Nor  in  the  entrails  of  a  toad  have  pry'd, 
Nor  carry 'd  bawdy  prefents  to  a  bride : 
For  want  of  thefe  town-virtues,  thus,  alone,    85- 
I  go  conduced  on  my  way  by  none  : 
Like  a  dead  member  from  the  body  rent ; 
Maim'd,  and  unufeful  to  the  government. 
Who  now  is  lov'd,    but    he   who   loves    the 
times, 
Confcious  of  clofe  intrigues,  and  dipt  in  crimes ; 
LaVring  with  fecrets  which  his  bofom  burn,  91 
Yet  never  muft  to  public  light  return  ? 
They  get  reward  alone  w  ho  can  betray : 
For  keeping  honeft  counfels  none  will  pay. 
He  who  can  Verres,  when  he  will,  accufe,      95 
The  purfe  of  Verres  may  at  pleafure  ufe  : 
But  let  not  all  the  gold  which  Tagus  hides. 
And  pays  the  fea  in  tributary  tides, 

Ver.  95.  Verres,]    Pi3e'tor   in    Sicily,    contemporary 

with  Cicero  ;  by  whom  acculed  of  oppretfino- the  province,  he 
vas  condemned  ;  his  name  is  ufed  here  for  any  rich  vicious 
man. 

Ver.  g'^.  • •  Tagus]  A  famous  river  in  Spain,  which 

difcharges  itfelf  into  the  ocean  near  Lifbon  in  Portugal.  It  was 
beld  of  old  to  be  full  of  golden  fands. 
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Be  bribe  fufficient  to  corrupt  thy  bread ; 
Or  violate  with  dreams  thy  peaceful  reft.        lOO 
Great  men  with  jealous  eyes  the  friend  behold, 
Whofe  fecrefy  theypurchafe  with  their  gold. 

I  hafte  to  tell  thee,  nor  fliall  Ihame  oppofe, 
What  confidents  our  wealthy  Romans  chofe : 
And  whom  I  moft  abhor :  to  fpeak  my  mind, 
I  bate,  in  Rome,  a  Grecian  town  to  find  :     loG 
To  fee  the  fcum  of  Greece  tranfplanted  here. 
Received  like  gods,  is  what  I  cannot  bear. 
Nor  Greeks  alone,  but  Syrians  here  abound, 
Obfcene  Orontes  diving  underground,  no 

Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tyber's  hungry  fliores, 
And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whores  : 
Hither  their  crooked  harps  and  cuftoms  come  : 
All  find  receipt  in  hofpitable  Rome.  1 1 1. 

The  barbarous  harlots  crowd  the  public  placer- 
Go,  fools,  and  purchafe  an  unclean  embrace  j 
The  painted  mitre  court,  and  the  more  paint- 
ed face. 

Old  Romulus,  and  father  Mars  look  down,    ^ 
Your  herdfman  primitive,  your  homely  clown  r 
Is  turn'd  a  beau  in  a  loofe  tawdry  gown.      120) 
His  once  unkemb'd,  and  horrid  locks,  behold 
Stilling  fweet  oil  :  his  neck  inchain'd  with  gold  : 

Ver.  110.  Orontes]     The  grealeft   river  of   Syria:    the 

poet  here  puts  the  river  for  the  inhabitants  of  Syria. 

Ver.  111.  T7/ber]  The  river  which  runs  by  Rome. 

Ver.  118.  — —  Romulus,]  Tirft  king  of  Rome;  fun  of  Mars, 
as  the  poets  feign,  the  firft  Romans  were  originally  herJfmen. 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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Aping  the  foreigners,  in  e\'ry  drefs  ; 

Which,  bought  at  greater  coll,    becomes  him 

lefs* 
Mean  time  they  wifely  leave  their  native  land. 
From  vSicyon,  Samos,  and  from  Alaband,     126 
And  Amydon,  to  Rome  they  fwarm  in  fhoals  : 
So  fweet  and  eafy  is  the  gain  from  fools. 
Poor  refugees  at  firfl,  they  purchafe  here  : 
And,  foon  as  denizened,  they  domineer.         130 
Grow  to  the  great,  a  flatt'ring  fervile  rout : 
Work    themfelves   inward,  and  their   patrons 

out. 
Quick-witted,  brazen-fac'd,  with  fluent  tongues, 
Patient  of  labours,  and  diffembling  wrongs. 
Riddle  me  this,  and  guefs  him  if  you  can,     135 
Who  bears  a  nation  in  a  fmgle  man  ? 
A  cook,  a  conjurer,  a  rhetorician,  "J 

A  painter,  pedant,  a  geometrician,  > 

A  dancer  on  the  ropes,  and  a  phyfician.  5 

All  things  the  hungry  Greek  exa6tly  knows  :  140 
And  bid  him  go  to  heav'n,  to  heav'n  he  goes. 
In  (hort,  no  Scythian,  Moor,  orThracian  born, 
But  in  that  tow^n  which  arms  and  arts  adorn. 
Shall  he  be  plac'd  above  me  at  the  board. 
In  purple  cloath'd,  and  lolling  like  a  lord  ?  143 


Ver.  143.  But  in  that  town  ^c.]  He  means  Athens  ;  of  wliich 
Pallas  the  goddels  of  arms  and  arts  was  patronefs. 
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Shall  he  before  me  fign,  whom  t'other  day     *^ 
A  fmall-craft  vefiel  hither  did  convey  ;  f 

Where  ftow'd  with  prunes,   and  rotten   figs,/ 

he  lay  ?  \ 

How  little  is  the  privilege  become 
Of  being  born  a  citizen  of  Rome  !  150 

The  Greeks  get  all  by  fulfom  flatteries; 
A  moil  peculiar  ftroke  they  have  at  lies.. 
They  make  a  wit  of  their  infipid  friend  ; 
His  blobber-lips,  and  beetle-brows  commend  ; 
His  long  crane   neck,    and    narrow   flioulders 

praife;  155 

You'd  think  they  were  defcribing  Hercules. 
A  creaking  voice  for  a  clear  trebble  goes  ; 
Though  hardier  than  a  cock  that  treads   and 

crows. 
AVe  can  as  grofly  praife ;  but,  to  our  grief, 
No  flatt'ry  but  from  Grecians  gains  belief.  iCa 
Befides  thefe  qualities,  we  muft  agree 
They  mimic  better  on  the  ftage  than  we  : 
The  wife,  the  whore,  the  (liepherdefs  they  play. 
In  fuch  a  free,  and  fuch  a  graceful  way, 
That  we  believe  a  \^ry  woman  fliown,  165 

And  fancy  fomething  underneath  the  gown. 
But  not  Antiochus,  nor  Stratocles, 
Our  ears  and  raviili'd  eyes  can  only  pleafe  : 
The  nation  is  composed  of  liich  as  thefe. 

ViT.  16s.  ■  Antiochus,  nor  Si ratoclcs,]  Two  famgus  Gre- 
cian ininiicks,  or  adors  in  the  poet's  time. 

X  2 
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All  Greece  is  one  comedian  :  laugh,  and  they 
Return  it  louder  than  an  afs  can  bray:  171 

Grieve,  and  they  grieve  ;  if  you  weep  filently,  n 
There  feems  a  filent  echo  in  their  eye  :  f 

They  cannot  mourn  like  you,    but  they  cani^ 

cry.  174^ 

Call  for  a  fire,  their  winter  cloaths  the}^  lake : 
Begin  but  you  to  fliiver,  and  they  Ihake  : 
In  froft  and  fnow,  if  you  complain  of  heat, 
They   rub  th'  unfweating  brow,  and  fwear  they 

fweat. 
We  live  not  on  the  fquare  with  fucli  as  thefe, 
Such  are  our  betters  who  can  better  pleafe :  18O 
Who  day  and  night  are  hke  a  looking-glafs  ; 
Still  ready  to  refle6l  iheir  patron's  face. 
The  panegyric  hand,  and  lifted  eye, 
Prepared  for  fome  new  piece  of  flattery. 
Ev'n  naliinefs,  occafions  will  aflbrd  ;  iss 

Thev  praife  a  belching,  or  well-piffing  lord. 
Befides,  there's  nothing  facred,  nothing  free 
From  bold  attempts  of  their  rank  lechery. 
Through  the  whole  family  their  labours  run  ; 
The  daughter  is  debauch'd,  the  wife  is  won  : 
Nor  Ycapes  the  bridegroom,  or  the  blooming! 

fon.  191 

If  none  they  find  for  their  lewd  purpofe  fit, 
They  with  the  walls  and  very  floors  commit. 
They  fearch  the  fecrets  of  the  houfe,  and  fo 
Are  worfliipp'd  there,  and  fear'd  for  what  they 

know.  195 
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And,  now  we  talk  of  Grecians,  cafl  a  view- 
On  what,  in  fchools,  their  men  of  morals  d( 
A  rigid  Stoick  his  own  pupil  {lew  : 
A  friend,  againft  a  friend  of  his  own  cloth, 
Turn'd  evidence,  and  murder'd  on  his  oath.  200 
What  room  is  left  for  Romans  in  a  town 
Where  Grecians  rule,  and  cloaks  controul  the 


3W-X 

Io;( 


gown  ? 


Some  Diphilus,  or  fome  Protogenes, 
Look  ftiarply  out,  our  fenators  to  feize  : 
Engrofs  'em  wholly,  by  their  native  art,       205 
And  fear'd  no  rivals  in  their  bubbles'  heart: 
One  drop  of  poifon  in  my  patron's  ear, 
One  flight  fuggellion  of  a  lenfelefs  fear, 
Infus'd  with  cunning,  ferves  to  ruin  me  ; 
Difgrac'd,  and  banifli'd  from  the  family.       210 
In  vain  forgotten  fervices  I  boaft  ; 
My  long  dependance  in  an  hour  is  lofl; : 
Look  round  the  world,  what  country    will   ap- 
pear, 
AVhere  friends  are  left  with   greater  eafe   than 

here  ? 
At  Rome  (nor  think  me  partial  to  the  poor)  215 
All  offices  of  ours  are  out  of  door: 
In  vain  we  rife,  and  to  their  levees  run  ; 
My  lord  himfelf  is  up,  before,  and  gone  : 

Ver.  198.  J  rigid  Stoick  <Sc.]  Publius  F-gnatius  a  Stoick' 
falfly  accufed  Bareas  Soranus  ;  as  Tacitus  tells  us. 

Vcr.  203.  Di})hilus  and  I'rotogenes  were  Grecians  living  in 
{lome. 
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The  praetor  bids  his  h6lors  mend  their  pace. 
Left  his  colleague  outftrip  him  in  the  race  :  220 
The  childlefs  matrons  are,  long  fince,  awake  ; 
And,  for  affronts,  the  tardy  vifits  take. 

'Tis  frequent,  here,  to  fee  a  free-born  fon 
On  the  left-hand  of  a  rich  hireling  run  : 
Becaufe  the  wealthy  rogue  can  throw  away,  225 
For  half  a  brace  of  bouts,  a  tribune's  pay  : " 
But  you,  poor  finner,  though  you  love  the  vice, 
And  like  the  whore,  demurr  upon  the  price  : 
And,  frighted  with  the  wicked  fum,  forbear 
To  lend  a  hand,  and  help  her  from  the  chair. 

Produce  a  witnefs  of  unblemift/d  life,      231 

Holy  as  Numa,  or  as  Numa's  wife. 

Or  him  who  bid  th'unhallow'd  flames  retire, 

And  fnatch'd  the  trembling  goddefs  from    the 

fire. 
The  queftion  is  not  put,  how  far  extends        235 

His  piety,  but  what  he  yearly  fpends : 

Quick,  to  the  bus'nefs  ;  how  he  lives  and  eats ; 

How  largely  gives  ;  how  fplendidly  he  treats: 

How  many  thoufand  acres  feed  his  Ibeep, 

What  are  his  rents  ?    what   fervants    does  he 

keep .''  240 

Th'  account  is  foon  caft  up  ;  the  judges  rate 

Our  credit  in  the  court  by  our  eilate. 

Ver.  233.  Or  hiin  -who  bid  SfC."]  Lucius  INIetcllus  the  higli 
pricft  ;  who  when  the  temple  of  Vclu  was  on  iiro,  laved  the  Pal- 
ladium. 
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Swear  by  our  gods,  or  thofe  the  Greeks  adore, 
Thou  art  as  fure  forfworn,  as  thou  art  poor  :    2^4 
The  poor  muft  gain  their  bread  by  perjury  ;   "^ 
And  e'en  the  gods,  that  other  means  deny,     > 
In  confcience  muft  abfoh'e  'em,  when  they  lye.) 
Add,  that  the  rich  have  ftill  a  gibe  in  ftore; 
And  will,  be  monftrous  witty  on  the  poor : 
For  the  torn  furtout  and  the  tatter'd  veft,     250 
The  wretch  and  all  his  wardrobe  are  a  jeft : 
The  greafy  gown,  fully 'd  with  often  turning, 
Gives  a  good  hint,  to  fay,  The  man's  in  mourn- 


ing 


Or  if  the  flioe  be  ript,  or  patches  put. 
He's  wounded!  fee  the  plaifter  on  his  foot.    255 
Want  is  the  fcorn  of  ev'ry  wealthy  fool ; 
And  wit  in  rags  is  turn'd  to  ridicule. 

Pack  hence,  and  from  the  cover'd  benches 

rife, 
(The  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  cries) 
This  is  no  place  for  you,  whofe  fmall  eftate  26* 
Is  not  the  value  of  the  fettled  rate  : 
The  fons  of  happy  punks,  the  pandar  s  heir,    j 
Are  privileg'd  to  fit  in  triumph  there,  J. 

To  clap  the  firft,  and  rule  the  theatre.  ) 

Up  to  the  galleries,  for  fliame,  retreat ;         265 
For,  by  the  Rofcian  law,  the  poor  can  claim  no 

feat. 

Ver.  266*.  For,  by  the  Rofcian  laxv,  &c.]  Rofcius,  a  tribune, 
who  ordered  the  diltindion  ot  phices  in  public  (hows,  betwixt  the 
nobkmen  of  llojne  and  the  plebeians. 
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Who  ever  brought  to  his  rich  daughter's  bed, 
The  man  that  poll'd  but  twelve  pence  for  his 

head  ? 
Who  ever  nam'd  a  poor  man  for  his  heir, 
Or  call'd  him  to  aflift  the  judging  chair  ?      270 
The   poor  were   wife,   who,   by   the   rich    op- 

prefs^d, 
Withdrew,  and  fought  a  facred  place  of  reft. 
Once  they  did  well,   to  free  themfelves  from 

fcorn  ; 
But  had  done  better  never  to  return. 
-  Rarely  they  rife  by  virtue's  aid,  who  lie         275 
Plung'd  in  the  depth  of  helplefs  poverty. 
At  Rome  'tis  worfe  ;  where  houfe-rent  by 

the  year, 
And  fervants'  bellies  coft  fo  dcvilifli  dear; 
And  tavern-bills  run  high  for  hungry  chear. 
To  drink  or  eat  in  earthen-ware  we  fcorn,  280^ 
Which  cheaply  country  cupboards  does  adorn :  \ 
And  coarfe  blue  hoods  on  holidays  are  worn.  3 
Some  diftant  parts  of  Italy  are  known, 
Where  none,  but  only  dead  men,  wear  a  gown: 
On  theatres  of  turf,  in  homely  ftate,  285 

Old  plays  they  ad,  old  feafts  they  celebrate  : 
The  fame  rude  fong  returns  upon  the  crowd, 
And,  by  tradition,  is  for  wit  allow'd. 

Vcr,  284.  Where  none,  hut  onli/  dead  men,  &c.]  The  meaning 
is,  that  men  in  fome  parts  of  Jtaly  never  wore  a  gown  (thti 
ufual  habit  of  the  Romans)  till  they  were  buiicd  in  one. 
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The  mimic  yearly  gives  the  fame  delights  ; 
And  in  the  mother's  arms  the  clownifli  infant 
frights.  290 

Their  habits  (undlftinguiQiM  by  degree) 
Are  plain,  alike ;  the  fame  fimplicity, 
Both  on  the  ftage,  and  in  the  pit,  you  fee. 
In  his  white  cloak  the  magiftrate  appears  ;    294 
The  country  bumpkin  the  fame  liv'ry  wears. 
But  here,  attired  beyond  our  purfe  we  go, 
For  ufelefs  ornament  and  flaunting  (bow  : 
We  take  on  truft,  in  purple  robes  to  (bine  ; 
And  poor,  are  yet  ambitious  to  be  fine. 
This  is  a  common  vice,  though  all  things  here 
Are  fold,  and  fold  unconfcionably  dear.        301 
What  will  you  give  that  CoflTus  may  but  view 
Your  face,  and  in  the  crowd  diftinguilh  you ; 
May  take  your  incenfe  like  a  gracious  god, 
And  anfvver  only  with  a  civil  nod  ?  305 

To  pleafe  our  patrons,  in  this  vicious  age, 
"We  make  our  entrance  by  the  fav'rite  page  : 
Shave  his  firft  down,    and  when  he   polls  his 

hair, 
The  confecrated  locks  to  temples  bear  : 
Pay  tributary  cracknels,  which  he  fells,         3 10 
And,  with  our  offerings,  help  to  raife  his  vails. 
Who  fears,  in  country  towns,  a  houfe's  fall, 
Or  to  be  caught  betwixt  a  riven  wall  ? 

■     Ver.  30?.     Cofun]    CofTus  is  here  taken  for  any  great  man. 
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But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city  here  ;  311 

Which  biittrefies  and  props  but  fcarcely  bear: 
And  'tis  the  village  mafon's  daily  calling, 
To  keep  the  world's  metropolis  from  falling. 
To  cleanfe  the  gutters,  and  the  chinks  to  clofe, 
And,  for  one  night,  fecure  his  lord's  repofe.  319 
At  Cumaj  we  can  fleep,  quite  round  the  year, 
Nor  falls,  nor  fires,  nor  nightly  dangers  fear  ; 
While  rolling  flames  from  Roman  turrets  fly, 
And  the  pale  citizens  for  buckets  cry. 
Thy  neighbour  has  remov'd  his  wretched  fl;ore 
(Few  hands  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor)  325 
Thy  own  third  ftory  fmokes,  while  thou,  fupine^ 
Art  drench'd  in  fumes  of  undigefl;ed  wine. 
For  if  the  loweil;  floors  already  burn. 
Cock-lofts  and  garrets  foon  will  take  the  turn. 
Where  thy  tame  pidgeons  next  the  tiles  were 
bred,  330 

Which,  in  their  neits  unfafe,  are  timely  fled. 
Codrus  had  but  one  bed,  fo  fliort  to  boot, 
That  his  fliort  wife's  fliort  legs  hung  dangling 

out; 
His  cupboard's  head  fix  earthen  pitchers  grac'd, 
Beneath  'em  was  his  trufl:y  tankard  plac'd.  333 

Ver.  330.  Where  tliy  tame  pidgeons  &c.]  The  Romans  ufcd 
to  breed  their  tamo  pidgeons  in  their  garrets. 

Ver.  332.  Codrus]  A  learned  man,  very  poor:  by  his  books 
fuppofed  to  be  a  poet;  for,  in  all  probability,  the  heroic  verfes 
here  mentioned,  which  rats  and  mice  devoured,  were  Homer's 
works. 
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And,  to  fupport  this  noble  plate,  there  lay 
A  bending  Chiron  call  from  honeft  clay  ; 
His  few  Greek  books  a  rotten  cheft  contained ; 
Whofe  covers  much  of  mouldinefs  complained  : 
Where  mice  and  rats  devoured  poetic  bread  ;  340 
And  with  heroic  verfe  kixurioully  were  fed. 
'Tis  true,  poor  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boaft. 
And  yet  poor  Codrus  all  that  nothing  loft. 
Begg'd  naked  through  the  ftreets  of  wealthy 

Rome;  3-t* 

And  found  not  one  to  feed,  or  take  him  home. 

But  if  the  palace  of  Arturius  burn, 
The  nobles  change  their  cloaths,  the  matrons 

mourn ; 
The  city  praetor  will  no  pleadings  hear ; 
The  very  name  of  lire  we  hate  and  fear  :     349' 
And  look  aghaft,  as  if  the  Gauls  were  here. 
While  yet  it  burns,  th'  officious  nation  flies, 
Some  to  condole,  and  fome  to  bring  fupplies  : 
One  fends  him  marble  to  rebuild,  and  one 
White  naked  ftatues  of  the  Parian  ftone. 
The  work  of  Polyclete,  that  feem  to  live  ;     355 
While  others  images  for  altars  give  ; 
One  books  and  fkreens,  and  Pallas  to  the  brcaft ; 
Another  bags  of  gold,  and  he  gives  heft. 
Childlefs  Arturius,  vaftly  rich  before, 
Thus  by  his  loifes  multiplies  his  flore  :  3()0 

Sufpe6led  for  accomplice  to  the  lire, 
That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  build  it  higher^ 
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But,  could  jou  be  content  to  bid  adieu 
To  the  dear  plaj-houfe,  and  the  players  too  :  36i 
Sweet  country-feats  are  purchas'd  every  where,") 
With  lands  and  gardens,  at  lefs  price  than  here  v 
You  hire  a  darkfome  doghole  by  the  year.  3 
A  fmall  convenience,  decently  prepar'd, 
A  iballovv  well,  that  rifes  in  your  yard,  3(T5 

That  fpreads  his  eafy  chryftal  ftreams  around, 
And  waters  all  the  pretty  fpot  of  ground. 
There,  love  the  fork,  thy  garden  cultivate, 
And  give  thy  frugal  friends   a    Pythagorean 

treat. 
'Tis  fomewhat  to  be  lord  of  fome  fmall  o-round. 
In  which  a  lizard  may,  at  leaftj  turn  round.  375 

Tis  frequent,  here,  for  want  of  (leep  to  die  ; 
Which  fumes  of  undigefted  feafts  deny  ; 
And,  with  imperfe6t  heat,  in  languid  flomachs| 
fry. 

What  houfe  fecure  from  noife   the   poor  can 
keep,  ^jg 

When  ev  n  the  rich  can  fcarce  afford  to  deep ; 
So  dear  it  cofts  to  purchafe  reft  in  Rome  ; 
And  hence  the  fources  of  difeafes  come. 
The  drover  who  his  fellow-drover  meets 
In  narrow  palfages  of  winding  ftreets  :  354 

The  waggoners,  that  curfe  their  ftanding  teams, 
Would  wake  ev'n  droufy  Drufusfrom  hisdreams. 

Ver.  373.     --—a   Pj/t/iagonwi  t rest, 2     He   means  herbs, 
roots,  fruits,  and  fallaJs.  ' 
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And  yet  the  wealthy  will  not  brook  delay, 
But  fweep  above  our  heads,  and  make  their  way; 
In  lofty  litters  born,  and  read  and  write,       389 
Or  deep  at  eafe  :  the  fliutters  make  it  night. 
Yet  Itill  he  reaches,  firft,  the  public  place  : 
The  preafe  before  him  flops  the  client's  pace.. 
The  crowd  that  follows  crufli  his  panting  fides, 
And  trip  his  heels  ;  he  walks  not,  but  he  rides. 
One  elbows  him,  one  juftles  in  the  ftiole  :      395 
A  rafter  breaks  his  head,  or  chairman's  pole : 
Stocking'd  with  loads  of  fat  town-dirt  he  goes  ; 
And  fome  rogue-foldier,  with  his  hob-nail'di 

flioes. 
Indents  his  legs  behind  in  bloody  rows. 
See  with   what  fmoke  our  doles   we  cele-- 

brate  :  400 

A  hundred  guefts,  invited,  walk  in  ftate  : 
A  hundred  hungry  flaves,   with  their  Dutch 

kitchins  wait. 
Huge   pans  the  wretches  on  their  head  mud 

bear, 
Which  fcarce  gigantic  Corbulo  could  rear  :    404 
Yet  they  mull  walk  upright  beneath  the  load; 
Nay,  run,  and  running  blow  the  fparkling  flames 

abroad. 

Vcr.  404.      gigantic  Corbulo]     Corbulo  was   a   famous 

general  in  Nero's  time,  who  conquered  Armenia  ;  and  was  after- 
wards put  to  death  by  that  tyrant,  when  lie  was  in  Greece,  in 
reward  of  his  great  fervices.  1  lis  ftature  was  not  only  tall,  above 
the  ordinary  fize,  but  he  was  alfu  proportionably  Itrong. 
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Their  coats,  from  botching  newly  brought,  are 

torn  : 
Unwieldy  timber-trees  in  waggons  born, 
Stretch'd  at  their  length,  beyond  their  carriage 

lie; 
That  nod,  and  threaten  ruin  from  on  high.  4io 
For,  fliould  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  crufh,  and  pound  to  duft,  the  crowd! 
below;  [could  know:. 

Nor  friends  their  friends,  nor  fires  their  fons 
Nor  limbs,  nor  bones,  nor  carcafs  would  re- 
main : 
But    a    malh'd    heap,    a   hotchpotch  of  the 
flain.  415 

One  vaft  deftru6lion  ;  not  the  foul  alone. 
But  bodies,  like  the  foul,  invifible  are  flown. 
Mean  time,  unknowing  of  their  fellows'  fate. 
The  fervants  wafli  the  platter,  fcour  the  plate, 
Then  blow  the  fire,  with  puffing  cheeks,  and- 

lay  420 

The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing-flieets  difplay ; 
And  oil  them  firft ;  and  each  is  handy  in  his 

way. 

But  he,  for  whom  this  bufy  care  they  take, 
Poorghoft,  is  wand'ring  by  the  Stygian  lake: 
Affrighted  with  the  ferryman's  grim  face ;    425 
New  to  the  horrors  of  that  uncouth  place ; 

Ver.425.     the  ferryman's  See]     Charon,  the  ferrvmao 

of  liell,  whofe  fare  was  a  halfpenny  for  every  foul. 
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His  paflTage  begs  with  unregarded  pray'r  : 
And  wants  two  farthings  to  difcharge  his  fare. 
Return  we  to  the  dangers  of  the  night ;    429 
And,  firft,  behold  our  houfes  dreadful  height : 
From  whence  come  broken  potfherds  tumbling- 
down  ; 
And  leaky  ware,  from  garret  windows  thrown: 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads,  that  mark 

the  flinty  ftone. 
'Tis  want  of  fenfe  to  fup  abroad  too  late  ; 
Unlefs  thou  firft  haft  fettled  thy  eftate.         435 
As  many  fates  attend,  thy  fteps  to  meet. 
As  there  are  waking  windows  in  the  ftreet. 
Blefs  the  good  gods,  and  think  thy  chance  is 

rare 
To  have  a  pifs-pot  only  for  thy  fliare.  439 

The  fcouring  drunkard,  if  he  does  not  fight 
Before  his  bed-time,  takes  no  reft  that  night. 
Faffing  the  tedious  hours  in  greater  pain 
Than  ftern  Achilles,  when  his  friend  was  flain  : 
*Tis  fo  ridiculous,  but  fo  true  withal, 
A  bully  cannot  fleep  without  a  braul :  445 

Yet  though  his  youthful  blood  be  fir'd  with. 

wine, 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline  : 
Is  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach  and  fix. 
And  on  the  lacquies  will  no  quarrel  fix.         449 

Ver.  443.     fiern  Jc/iillts,]     The  friend  of  Achilles  was 

Patroclus,  who  was  (lain  by  Hedur, 
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His  train  of  flambeaux,  and  embroidered  coat. 
May  privilege  my  lord  to  walk  fecure  on  foot. 
But  me,  who  tnuft  by   moon-light  homeward 

bend, 
Or  lighted  only  with  a  candle's  end. 
Poor  me  he  fights,  if  that  be  fighting,  where 
He  only  cudgels,  and  I  only  bear.  455 

He  ftands,  and  bids  me  Hand  :  I  muil  abide  ; 
For  he's  the  ftronger,  and  is  drunk  befide. 
Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to-night,  he 

cries, 
And  flired  the  leeks  that  in  your  ftomach  rife  ? 
AVhofe  windy  beans  have  ftuft  your  guts,  and 

where  'i^^o 

Have  your  black  thumbs  been  dipt  in  vinegar? 
AVith  what  companion  coble r  have  you  fed. 
On  old  ox-cheeks,  or  he-goat's  tougher  head  ? 
What,  are  you  dumb  ?  Quick,  with  your  an- 

fvver,  quick. 
Before  my  foot  falutes  you  with  a  kick.         4^5 
Say,  in  what  nafty  cellar  under  ground, 
Or  what  church-porch,  your  roguefhip  may  be 

found  ? 
Anfwer,  or  anfwer  not,  'tis  all  the  fame  : 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the  blame. 
Before  the  bar,  for  beating  him,  you  come;  470 
This  is  a  poor  man's  liberty  in  Rome. 
You  beg  his  pardon  ;  happy  to  retreat 
With  fome  remaining  teeth,  to  chew  your  meat. 
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Nor  is  this  all ;  for,  when  retir'd,  yon  think 
To  deep  fecurely  ;  when  the  candles  wink,     475 
When  evVy  door  with  iron  chains  is  barr'd, 
And  roaring  taverns  are  no  longer  heard  ; 
The  ruffian  robbers  by  no  juftice  aw'd, 
And  unpaid  cut-throat  foldiers,  are  abroad, 
Thofe  veiial  fouls,  who,  hardened  in  each  ill,  -tso 
To  fave  complaints  and  profecution,  kill. 
Chas'd  from  their  woods  and  bogs,  the  pad-' 

ders  come 
To  this  vaft  city,  as  their  native  home ; 
To  live  at  eafe,  and  fafely  (kulk  in  Rome. 

The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  employed ;      485 
Our  iron  mines  exhaufted  and  deftroy'd 
In  {hackles ;  for  thefe  villains  fcarce  allow 
Goads  for  the  teams,  and  plough-fliares  for  the 

plough. 
Oh  happy  ages  of  our  anceftors, 
Beneath  the  kings  and  tribunitial  powers  !    490 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  reftrain  ; 
Which,  now,  the  walls  of  Rome  can  fcarce  con- 
tain. 
More  I  could  fay,  more  caufes  I  could  fliow 
For  m}^  departure ;  but  the  fun  is  low : 

Vcr.  490.  Beneath  the  kings  Scc.J  Rome  was  originally 
ruled  by  kings,  till,  tor  tlie  rape  of  Lucrctia,  Tarquiii  the  Proud 
■was  (.'xpL-lk'd.  After  which  it  was  governed  by  two  Conl'uls, 
yearly  chofen;  but  they  oppreffing  the  people,  the  commoners 
mutinied,  and  procured  tribunes  to  be  created,  who  rlefendefl 
their  privileges,  and  often  oppofcd  the  confular  authority,  and 
the  fenate. 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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The  waggoner  grows  weary  of  my  (lay ;  495 

And  whips  his  horfes  forwards  on  their  way. 
Farewell ;  and  when,  hke  me,  o'erwhelra'd^ 
with  care,  f 

You  to  your  own  Aquinum  fliall  repair,  i 

To  take  a  mouthful  of  fweet  country  air,    499  j 
Be  mindful  of  your  friend  ;  and  fend  me  word, 
What  joys  your  fountains  and  cool  ihades  afford : 
Then,  to  affift  your  fatires,  I  will  come  ; 
And  add  new  venom,  when  you  write  of  Rome. 

Vcr.  498.  — —  Jquinum]  Aquinum  was  the  birth-place 
of  Juvenal. 

Ver.  503.  And  add  new  venom,  &c.]  In  1738,  London,  an  imita- 
tion of  this  fatire,  was  publiflied  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  which,  from  the 
fpirit  and  ftrenglh  with  which  it  was  written,  by  the  poignancy 
of  its  invc(ftives,  and  correftnefs  of  its  ftyle,  and  very  dextrous 
accommodation  of  ancient  fentiments  and  images  to  modern, 
was  read  with  univerfal  avidity  and  applaufe,  efpecially  by  all 
thofe  perfons  who  were  in  oppofition  to  government,  who,  at 
that  time,  were  fome  of  the  ableft  men  in  the  kingdom.  It  in- 
ftantly  excited  the  curiofity,  and  perhaps  the  jealoufy,  of  Pope  ; 
fur  impartial  criticifni  mull  confefs,  that  it  is  equal  to  his  Imi- 
tations of  Horace.  As  his  Two  Dialogues  and  London  were 
publifhed  in  the  fanie  week,  they  were  frequently  compared, 
and,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  contemporary,  many  readers  gave 
the  preference  to  Johnfon.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  find 
a  purchafer  for  the  copy,  till  Dodfiey,  who  had  more  tafte  and 
fenfe  than  ufually  falls  to  the  lot  of  his  brethren,  generoufly  pur- 
chafed  it.  It  may  be  amufing  to  compai'e  a  few  paffages  with 
the  original. 

Give  to  St.  David's  one  true  Briton  more. 
Unum  civem  donare  Sibyllze. 
Here  malice,  rapine,  accident  confpire, 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire  : 
Their  ambuHi  here  reientlefs  ruffians  lay, 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey. 
Deterius  credas  horrere  incendia,  lapfus 
Teftorum  affitluos,  &  mille  pericula  faevue 
Urbis. 
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The  lawyer  is  moll  happily  added. 

And  here  a  female  atheift  talks  you  dead. 

This  is  inferior  to  the  original ;  for  after  enumerating  the  va- 
riety of  evils  that  infeft  the  city,  he  adds,  with  much  pleafantry, 
as  the  moft  grievous  and  tormenting  of  all, 

Augufto  recitantes  menfe  poetas. 
The  atheift  is  too  ferious  an  example,  and  out  of  place. 
All  Marlborough  hoarded,  and  all  Villiers  fpent, 
is  improved  from 

Tanti  tibi  nou  fit  opaci 

Omnis  arena  Tagi. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  happily  touched  than  the  character 
of  the  voluble  obfequious  Frenchman,  ready  to  undertake  all 
■offices,  trades,  and  employments. 

omnia  novit 

Graeculus  efuriens,  in  c«/ttm  jufleris  ibit. 
All  fciences  a  fafting  Monfieur  knows, 
And  bid  him  go  to  heli,  to  hdi  he  goes. 

He  has  improved  the  following  lines, 

•  optima  Sorae 

Aut  Fabrateriae  domus,  aut  Frufinoue  paratur, 
by  a  ftroke  of  fatire  on  houfes  of  men  of  rank  forfaken  by  their 
owners : 

Then  inightft  thon  find  fome  elegant  retreat. 
Some  hireling  fenator's  deferted  feat. 

But  the  keeneft  ftroke  of  Johnfon's  fatire  was  his  application 


of  the  following  lines : 


ut  timeas  ne 


Vomer  deficiat,  ne  marrae  et  farcula  defint, 

from  the  quantity  of  iron  ufed  in  fetters  for  felons,  which,  with 
a  moft  fevere  farcafra  on  the  frequent  vifits  to  Hanover,  he 
renders  thus. 

Left  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  Spring, 

To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  King. 

Dr.  Johnfon  was  frequently  urged  to  give  a  complete  tranfla- 
tion  of  Juvenal ;  a  work  for  which  he  feemed  peculiarly  quali- 
fied, from  the  nature  and  turn  of  his  genius,  and  hisloveof  fplen- 
did  and  pompous  didiou.  Dr.  J.  Wartox, 
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THE   ARGUMENT 

27tis  fath^e,  ofalmqft  double  length  to  any  oftherejl, 
is  a  bitter  inveBive  againji  the  fair  fex.  ^Tis  in- 
deed^ a  common-place^  from  whence  all  the  moderns 
have  notorioufly  ftolen  their  Jharpeji  railleries.  In 
his  other  fatires,  the  poet  has  only  glanced  on  fome 
particular  tvomen,  and  generally  fcourged  the  men. 
But  this  he  referved  xoholly  for  the  ladies.  Hozo 
they  had  offeiided  him  I  knozv  not :  but  upon  the 
whole  matter  he  is  not  to  be  excufedfor  imputing  to 
all,  the  vices  of  fomefexv  amongji  them.  Neither 
was  it  generoufly  done  of  him,  to  attack  the  weakeji 
as  well  as  the  fair  eft  part  of  the  creation :  neither 
do  Iknoxo  what  moral  he  could  reafnably  draw 
from  it.  It  could  not  be  to  avoid  the  xvhole fex,  if 
all  had  been  true  which  he  alledges  againli  them  : 
for  that  had  been  to  put  an  end  to  human  kifid. 
And  to  bid  us  beware  of  their  artifices,  is  a  kind 
offilent  acknowledgment,  that  they  have  more  wit 
than  men :  xvhich  turns  the  fatire  upon  us,  and 
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particularly  upon  the  poet ;  xvho  thereby  makes  a 
compliment^  where  he  meant  a  libel.     If  he  inteiuled 
only  to  exercife  his  zvit,  he  has  forfeited  his  judg- 
menty  by  waking  the  one  half  cf  his  readers  his 
moi^tal  enemies  ;  andamongfi  the  men,  all  the  happy 
lovers,  by  their  oxtm  experience,  mil  difprovc  his 
accufations.     The  xvhole  xvorld  muji  alloxv  this  to 
be  the  xiittiefi  of  his  fatires  ;  and  truly  he  had  need 
of  all  his  parts,  to  inaintain,  with  fo  much  violence ^ 
fo  imjufi  a  charge.     I  am  fatisfied  he  xvill  bring 
hut  few  over  to  his  opinion :  and  on  that  confidera- 
tion  chiefly  I  ventwed  to  tranflate  him.     Though 
there  xvanted  not  another  jxafon,  xvhich  was,  that 
no  one  elfe  would  undertake  it :  at  leqfi.  Sir  C.  S, 
who  could  have  done  more  right  to  the  author,  after 
a  long  delay y  at  length  abfolutely  refufed  fo  un- 
grateful an  employment ;  and  every  one  will  grant, 
that  the  xvork  muJi  have  been  imperfecl  and  lamCy 
if  it  had  appealed  xmthout  one  of  the  principal 
members  belonging  to  it.     Let  the  poet  therefore 
hear  the  blame  of  his  oxvn  in'vention  ;  and  let  me 
fatisfy  the  xvorld,   that  I  am  not  of  his  opinion. 
Whatever  his  Roman  ladies  xvere,  the  Englijh  are 
free  from  all  his  imputations.    7  hey  xvill  readxvitk 
wonder  aiul  abhorrence  the  vices  of  an  age,  xvhich 
was  the  mqft;  infamous  of  any  on  record.     They 
will  hlefs  themfelves  xvhen  they  behold  thofe  exam- 
ples, related  of  Dbmitia^is  time :    they  will  give 
hack  to  antiquity  thofe  monfters  it  produced ;  and 
helieve  xvith  reafon,  that  thefpecies  of  thofe  xvomen 
is  extinguijhedy  or  at  leaf  that  they  xvere  never 
here  propagated,    I  may  fafely  therefore  proceed 
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to  the  argument  ofafatire,  which  is  no  way  re- 
lating  to  them  ;  andfirft  ohfewe,  that  my  author 
makes  their  lujl  the  mojl  heroic  of  their  vices :  the 
reft  are  in  a  manner  but  digrejfion.  He  Jkims 
them  over  ;  but  he  dwells  on  this :  when  he  feems 
to  have  taken  his  laft  leave  of  it,  on  the  fudden  he 
returns  to  it :  'tis  one  branch  of  it  in  Hippia,  a?io 
ther  in  Mejfalinaj  but  lufi  is  the  main  body  of  the 
tree.  He  begins  with  this  text  in  the  firft  linCy 
and  takes  it  up  with  inter  mi (Jlons  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Every  vice  is  a  loader,  but  that's  a  ten. 
The  filers,  or  intermediate  parts,  are  their  re- 
*cenge  ;  their  contrivances  of  fecret  crimes ;  their 
arts  to  hide  them  ;  their  wit  to  excufe  them  ;  and 
their  impudence  to  own  them,  when  they  can  no 
longer  be  kept  fecret.  Then  the  perfons  to  whom 
they  are  moji  addi^ed,  and  on  zvhom  they  com 
monly  beftow  the  laji  favours :  as  Jiage-players, 
fidlers,  finging-boys,  and  fencers.  Thofe  who  pafs 
for  chajie  amongft  them,  are  not  really  fo  ;  but 
only  for  their  vaji  dowries,  are  rather  fuffered, 
than  loved  by  their  own  hiijhands.  That  they  are 
imperious,  domineering,  fcolding  wives  ;  fet  up  for 
learfiing  a?id  criticifm  in  poetry,  but  are  falfe 
judges.  Love  to  fpeak  Greek,  ("which  was  then 
the  fajhionable  tongue,  as  French  is  now  with  us.) 
That  they  plead  caufes  at  the  bar,  and  play  prizes 
at  the  bear-garden.  That  they  are  gojjips  and 
news-mongers:  wrangle  xvith  their  neighbours 
abroad,  and  heat  their  fervants  at  home.  That 
they  lie-in  for  new  faces  once  a  month  ;  arefluttijh 
with  their  hujhands  in  private  ;  and  paint  and  drefs 
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in  public  for  their  lovers.  That  they  deal  with 
Jezvs,  diviners,  and  fortune-tellers :  learn  the  arts 
of  mifcarrfing,  and  harrennefs.  Buy  children, 
and  produce  them  for  their  own.  Murder  their 
hujbamlsfons,  f  they  Ji and  in  their  xvay  to  his 
ejlate,  and  make  their  adulterers  his  heirs.  From 
hence  the  poet  proceeds  tofhew  the  occajions  of  all 
thefc  vices,  their  original,  and  how  they  were  in- 
troduced in  Rome,  by  peace,  wealth,  and  luxury. 
In  conclufion,  ifxoe  xcill  take  the  word  of  our  mali- 
cious author,  bad  women  are  the  general  funding 
rule  ;  and  the  good,  but  fomefew  exceptions  to  it. 

In  Saturn's  reign,  at  Nature's  early  birth, 
There  was  that  thing  call'd  chaftity  on  earth  ; 
When  in  a  narrow  cave,  their  common  (hade. 
The  iTieep,  the  (hepherds,  and  their  gods  were 

laid : 
When  reeds  and  leaves,   and  hides  of  beails- 

were  fpread  5 

By  mountain   houfewives   for   their  homely 

bed, 
And  mofTy  pillows  rais'd,  for  the  rude  huf- 

band's  head. 
Unhke  the  nicenefs  of  our  modern  dames, 
(AfFeded  nymphs  with  new-afFe6ted  names :) 
The  Cynthia's  and  the  Lefbia's  of  our  years,  lo 
Who  for  a  fparrow's  death  diffolve  in  tears. 

Ver.  1.    In  Saturn's  reign,]    In  the  Golden  Age. 
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Thofe  firll  anpoliili'd  matrons,  big  and  bold, 
Gave  fuck  to  infants  of  gigantic  mold  ; 
Rough  as  their  favage  lords  who   rang'd  the 

wood, 
And  fat  with  acorns  belch'd  their  windy  food.  15 
Por  when  the  world    was  buxom,     frefli  and 

young, 
Her  fons   were    undebauch'd,    and   therefore 

llrong  : 
And  whether  born  in  kindly  beds  of  earth. 
Or  ftruggling  from  the  teeming  oaks  to  birth. 
Or  from  what  other  atoms  they  begun,  20 

No  fires  they  had,  or,  if  a  fire,  the  fun. 
Some  thin  remains  of  chaftity  appear'd, 
Ev'n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  beard  ; 
Before  the  fervile  Greeks  had  learnt  to  fwear 
By  heads  of  kings  ;  while  yet  the  bounteous 
year  25 

Her  common  fruits  in  open  plains  expos'd. 
Ere  thieves  were  feared,  or  gardens  were  in- 
closed. 
At  length  uneafy  Juftice  upwards  flew. 
And  both  the  fifters  to  the  flars  withdrew; 

Ver.  15.  And  fat  -with  acorns]  Acorns  were  the  bread  of 
mankind,  before  corn  was  found. 

Ver,  23.  Ev'n  under  Jove,]  When  Jove  had  driven  his  fa- 
ther into  banilhnient,  the  Silver  Age  began,  according  to  the 
poets. 

Ver.  28.     uneafi/  Jujlice  kc.l     The  poet  makes  Juftice 

and  Chaftity  fifters,  and  fays  that  they  fled  to  heaven  together, 
and  left  earth  for  ever. 
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From  that  old  aera  whoring  did  begin,  so 

So  venerably  ancient  is  the  fin. 
Adulterers  next  invade  the  nuptial  Hate, 
And    marriage-beds    creak'd    with    a    foreign 

weight ; 
All  other  ills  did  iron  times  adorn  ; 
But  whores  and  filver  in  one  age  were  born.  35 
Yet  thou,  they  fay,  for  marriage   doft  pro- 
vide : 
Is  this  an  age  to  buckle  with  a  bride  ? 
They  fay  thy  hair  the  curling  art  is  taught, 
The  wedding-ring  perhaps  already  bought : 
A  fober  man  hke  thee  to  change  his  life  !        40 
What  fury  would  poffefs  thee  with  a  wife  ? 
Art  thou  of  every  other  death  bereft, 
No  knife,  no  ratlbane,  no  kind  halter  left? 
(For  every  noofe  compared  to  her's  is  cheap) 
Is  there  no  city-bridge  from  whence  to  leap?  45 
Would'ft  thou  become  her  drudge,  who  doft 

enjoy 
A  better  fort  of  bedfellow,  thy  boy  ? 
He  keeps  thee  not  awake  with  nightly  brawls, 
Nor  with  a  begg'd  reward  thy  pleafure  palls ; 
Nor  with  infatiate  heavings  calls  for  more,      50 
When  all  thy  fpirits  were  drained  out  before. 
But  ftill  Ur^ius  courts  the  marriage-bait. 
Longs  for  a  fon  to  fettle  his  eftate, 
And  takes  no  gifts,  though  every  gaping  heir 
Would  gladly  greafe  the  rich  old  batchelor.    55 
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What  revolution  can  appear  fo  ft  range, 
As  fucli  a  leacher,  fuch  a  life  to  change  ? 
A  rank,  notorious  whoremafter,  to  choofe 
To  thruft  his  neck  into  the  marriage-noofe ! 
He  who  fo  often  in  a  dreadful  fright  so 

Had  in  a  coffer  Ycap'd  the  jealous  cuckold's 

fight, 
That  he,  to  wedlock  dotingly  betray 'd, 
Should  hope  in  this  lewd  town  to  find  a  maid  ! 
The  man's  grown  mad  :  to  eafe  his  frantic  pain, 
Run  for  the  furgeon  ;  breathe  the  middle  vein: 
But  let  a  heifer  with  gilt  horns  be  led  66 

To  Juno,  regent  of  the  marriage-bed, 
And  let  him  every  deity  adore. 
If  his  new  bride  prove  not  an  errant  whore 
In  head  and  tail,  and  every  other  pore.       70 
On  Ceres'  feaft,  reftrain'd  from  their  delight. 
Few  matrons,  there,  but  curfe  the  tedious  night: 
Few  whom  their  fathers  dare  falute,  fuch  luft 
Their  kifles  have,  and  come  with  fuch  a  guft. 
With  ivy  now  adorn  thy  doors,  and  wed  ;       75 
Such  is  thy  bride,  and  fuch  thy  genial  bed. 
Think'ft  thou  one  man  is  for  one  woman  meant? 
She,  fooner,  with  one  eye  would  be  content. 

And  yet,  'tis  nois'd,  a  maid  did  once  appear 

In  fome  fmall  village,   though  fame  fays   not 

where :  so 

Vcr.  71.     On  Ceres' feqji,]     When  the  Roman  women   were 
forbidden  to  bed  with  their  hufbands. 
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'Tis  poffible  ;  but  fure  no  man  flie  found  ; 
'Twas  defart,  all,  about  her  father's  ground : 
And  yet  feme  luftful  god  might  there  make 

bold, 
Are  Jove  and  Mars  grown  impotent  and  old  ? 
Many  a  fair  nymph  has  in  a  cave  been  fpread,  85 
And  much  good  love  without  a  feather-bed. 
Whither  would'fl  thou  to  chufe  a  wife  refort. 
The  Park,   the  Mall,  the  Play-houfe,  or  the 

Court  ? 
Which  way  foever  thy  adventures  fall, 
Secure  alike  of  chaftity  in  all.  go 

One  fees  a  dancing-mafter  capering  high, 
And  raves,  and  pifle.s,  with  pure  ecftafy  : 
Another  does,  with  all  his  motions,  move. 
And  gapes,  and  grins  as  in  the  feat  of  love  ; 
A  third  is  charm'd  with  the  new  opera  notes,  95 
Admires  the  fong,  but  on  the  fmger  dotes  : 
The  country  lady  in  the  box  appears, 
Softly  (lie  warbles  over  all  (lie  hears  ; 
And  fucks  in  paffion,  both  at  eyes  and  ears. 
The  reft    (when   now    the    long    vacation's 

come,  100 

The  noify  hall  and  theatres  grow'n  dumb) 
Their  memories    to    refrelli,    and   chear  their 

hearts, 
In  borrow'd  breeches  a6i;  the  players'  parts. 

Ver.  84.     ^re  Jove  and  Mars']     Of  whom  more  fornicating 
ftories  are  told  than  any  of  the  other  gods. 


J 
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The  poor,  that  fcarce  have  wherewithal  to  eat. 
Will  pinch,  to  make  the  finging-hoy  a  treat.  105 
The  rich,  to  buy  him,  will  refufe  no  price ; 
And  llretch  his  quail-pipe,   till  they  crack  his 

voice. 
Tragedians,  a6ting  love,  for  luft  are  fought : 
(Though  but  the  parrots  of  a  poet's  thought.) 
The  pleading  lawyer,  though  for  counfel  us'd,  no 
In  chamber-practice  often  is  refused. 
Still  thou  wilt  have  a  wife,  and  father  heirs  ; 
(The  produ6l  of  concurring  theatres.) 
Perhaps  a  fencer  did  thy  brows  adorn,  lu. 

And  a  young  fword-man  to  thy  lands  is  born. 
Thus  Hippia  loath'd  her  old  patrician  lord, 
And  left  him  for  a  brother  of  the  fword  : 
To  wondering  Pharos  with  her  love  Ihe  fled. 
To  fliew  one  monfter  more  than  Africk  bred 
Forgetting  houfe  and  hufband,  left  behind,  120" 
Ev'n  children  too;  flie  fails  before  the  win( 
Falfe  to  'em  all,  but  conftant  to  her  kind. 
But,  ftranger  yet,  and  harder  to  conceive, 
She  could  the  play-houfe  and  the  players  leave. 
Born  of  rich  parentage,  and  nicely  bred,       ]25 
She  lodged  on  down,  and  in  a  damaf.;  bed  ; 
Yet  daring  now  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
On  a  hard  mattrefs  is  content  to  fleep. 

Ver.  118.     To  wond'ring  Pharos]     She  fled  to  Egypt,  which 
wondered  at  the  enormity  of  her  crime. 


id,  120  V 
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Ere  this,  'tis  true,  {he  did  her  fame  expofe:  129 
But  that,  great  ladies  with  great  eafe  can  lofe. 
The  tender  nymgh  could  the  rude  ocean  bear : 
So  much  her  luft  was  ftronger  than  her  fear. 
But,  had  fome  honeft  caufe  her  paflage  preft, 
The  fmalleft  hardlhip  had  difturb'd  her  breaft : 
Each  inconvenience  makes  their  virtue  cold  ; 
But  womankind,  in  ills,  is  ever  bold.  136 

Were  flie  to  follow  her  own  lord  to  fea, 
What  doubts  or  fcruples  would  (he  raife  to  (lay  ? 
Her  ftomach  fick,  and  her  head  giddy  grows ; 
The  tar  and  pitch  are  naufeous  to  her  nofe.  140 
But  in  love's  voyage  nothing  can  offend ; 
Women  are  never  fea-lick  with  a  friend. 
Amidft  the  crew,  fhe  walks  upon  the  board 
She  eats,  (he  drinks,  (he  handles  every  coi 
And  if  ihe  fpews,  'tis  thinking  of  her  lord. 
Now  afk,  for  whom  her   friends  and  fame  fhe 

lofl? 
W  hat  youth,  what  beauty  could  th'  adulterer 

boafl? 
What  was  the  face,  for  which  fhe  could  fuflain 
To  be  caird  miftrefs  to  fo  bafe  a  man  ?  149 

The  gallant,  of  his  days  had  known  the  befl ; 
Deep  fears  were  feen  indented  on  his  breafl; 
And  all  his  batter'd  limbs  requir'd  their  need-| 

ful  refl. 
A  promontory  wen,  with  griefly  grace. 
Stood  highj  upon  the  handle  of  his  face  : 
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His  blear  eyes  ran  in  gutters  to  his  chin  :       155 
His  beard  was  ilubble,  and   his  cheeks   were 

thin. 
But  'twas  his  fencing  did  her  fancy  move  : 
'Tis  arms  and  blood  and  cruelty  they  love. 
But  ftiould  he   quit  his    trade,  and  (heath  his 

fword, 
Her  lover  would  begin  to  be  her  lord.  160 

This  was  a  private  crime  ;  but  you  ihall  hear 
What  fruits  the  facred  brows  of  monarchs  bear: 
The  good  old  fluggard  but  began  to  fnore. 
When  from  his  fide  up  rofe  th'  imperial  whore : 
She  who  preferred  the  pleafures  of  the  night  165 
To  pomps,  that  are  but  impotent  delight ; 
Strode  from  the  palace,  with  an  eager  pace. 
To  cope  with  a  more  mafculine  embrace ; 
Muffled  fhe  march'd,  hke  Juno  in  a  cloud. 
Of  all  her  train  but  one  poor  wench  allowed,  170 
One  whom  in  fecret  fervice  Ihe  could  trufb; 
The  rival  and  companion  of  her  luft. 
To   the  known   brothel-houfe   (he  takes  her" 

way  ; 
And  for  a  nafty  room  gives  double  pay ; 
That  room  in  which  the  rankeft  harlct  lay. 
PreparM  for  fight,  expeftingly  (he  lies,         175 
With  heaving  breafts,  and  with  defiring  eyes. 

Ver.  163.  He  tells  the  famous  ftory  of  Meffalina,  wife  to  Che 
emperor  Claudius. 
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Still  as  one  drops,  another  takes  his  place. 
And  baffled  ftill  fucceeds  to  like  difgrace. 
At  length,  when  friendly  dark nefs  is  expired,  iso 
And  every  llrumpet  from  her  cell  retired, 
She  lags  behind,  and  lingering  at  the  gate, 
With  a  repining  figh  fubmits  to  fate  : 
All  filth  without,  and  all  a  fire  within, 
Tir'd  with  the  toil,  unfated  with  the  fin,        is5 
Old  Caefar's  bed  the  modeft  matron  feeks ; 
The  fteam  of  lamps  ftill  hanging  on  her  cheeks, 
In  ropy  fmut :  thus  foul,  and  thus  bedight. 
She  brings  him  back  the  product  of  the  night. 
Now  fliould  I  fing  what  poifons  they  provide; 
AVith  all  their  trumpery  of  charms  befide  ;     191 
And  all  their  arts  of  death  :  it  would  be  known 
Luft  is  the  fmalleft  fin  the  fex  can  own, 
Caefinia  ftill,  they  fay,  is  guiltlefs  found 
Of  ev'ry  vice,  by  her  own  lord  renown'd : 
And  well  (he  may,  ftie  brought  ten  thoufand, 
pound.  196 

She  brought  him  wherewithal  to  be  call'd  chafte; 
His  tongue  is  tyM  in  golden  fetters  faft : 
He  fighs,  adores,  and  courts  her  ev'ry  hour ; 
Who  would  not  do  as  much  for  fuch  a  dower  ? 
She  writes  love-letters  to  the  youth  in  grace ;  201 
Nay,  tips  the  wink  before  the  cuckold's  face  ; 
And  might  do  more;  her  portion  makes  it  good; 
Wealth  has  the  privilege  of  widowhood, 

Ver.  204.  Wealth  has  the  privilege  Sj-c]  His  meaning  is,  that 
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Thefe  truths  with  his  example  you  difprove, 
Who  with  his  wife  is  monftroully  in  love  :     206 
But  know  him  better;  for  I  heard  him  fuear, 
'Tis  not  that  ihe's  his  wife,  but  that  (he's  fair. 
Let  her  but  have  three  wrinkles  in  her  face, 
Let  her  eyes  lelTen,  and  her  Ikin  unbrace,     210 
Soon  you  will  hear  the  fancy  fteward  fay. 
Pack  up  with  all  your  trinkets,  and  away; 
You  grow  oftenfive  both  at  bed  and  board  : 
Your  betters  muft  be  had  to  pleafe  my  lord. 

Mean  time  flie's  abfolute  upon  the  throne : 
And,  knowing  time  is  precious,  lofes  none  :  2i5 
She  muft  have  flocks  of  fheep,  with  wool  more 

fine 
Than  filk,  and  vineyards  of  the  nobleft  wine  : 
Whole  droves  of  pages  for  her  train  flie  craves  : 
And  fweeps  the  priibns  for  attending  flaves.  220- 
In  fhort,  whatever  in  her  eyes  can  come, 
Or  others  have  abroad,  flie  wants  at  home. 
When  winter  fluils  the  feas,  and  fleecy  fnows 
Make  houfes  white,  flie  to  the  merchant  goes; 
Rich  cryfl:als  of  the  rock  flie  takes  up  there,  225 
Huge  agat  vafes,  and  old  China  ware : 
Then  Berenice's  ring  her  finger  proves, 
More  precious  made  by  her  inceftuoLV5  loves  : 

a  wife  who  brings  a  large  dowry  may  do  what  flie  pleaft-s,  aiiil 
has  all  the  privileges  ot  a  widow. 

Ver.  227.  —  Berenices  ring]  A  ring  of  great  price,  which 
Herod  Af^rippa  gave  to  his  iil'ter  Berenice,  lie  was  king  of  tho 
Jews,  but  tributary  to  the  Romans. 

VOL,  IV,  Z 
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And  infamoufly  dear :  a  brother's  bribe, 
Ev'n  God's  anointed,  and  of  Judah's  tribe;  2;?o 
Where    barefoot    they     approach     the  facred 

flirine, 
And  think  it  only  fin  to  feed  on  fwine. 

But  IS  none  worthy  to  be  made  a 
In  all  this  town?  Suppofe  her  free  fr< 
Rich,  fair,  and  fruitful,  of  unblemiili 
Challe  as  the  Sabines,  whofe  prevailing  charms 
Difmifs'd    their  hufbands',  and  their  brothers* 

arms  : 
Grant  her,  befides,  of  noble  blood,  that  ran 
In  ancient  veins  ere  heraldry  began  : 
Suppofe  all  thefe,  and  take  a  poet's  word,    2iO 
A  black  fvvan  is  not  half  io  rare  a  bird. 
A  wife,  fo  hung  with  virtues,  fuch  a  freight. 
What    mortal  Ihoulders     could    fupport     the 


weight  ! 


Some  country-girl,  fcarce  to  a  curt'fey  bred. 
Would  I  much  rather  than  Cornelia  wed  :    245 
If  fupercilious,  haughty,  proud,  and  vain, 
She  brought  her  father's  triumphs  in  her  train. 
Away  with  all  your  Carthaginian  ftate. 
Let  vanquifli'd  Hannibal  without  doors  wait. 
Too  burly  and  too  big  to  pafs  my  narrow  gate. 


Ver.  245.  Cornelia']  Mother  to  the  Gracchi,  of  the 

family  of  the  Coriielii ;  from   whence  Scipio   the  African   was 
defcended,  who  triumphed  over  Hannibal. 
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O  Psean,  cries  Amphion,  bend  tliy  how  qsi'^ 
Again  ft  my  wife,  and  let  my  children  go  :  f 
But  luUen  Pcean  ihoots  at  Ions  and  mothers C 

too.  ^ 

His  Niobe  and  all  his  boys  he  lofl ; 
Ev'n  her  who  did  her  num'rous  offspring  boaft, 
As  fair  and  fruitful  as  the  fow  that  carry 'd    256 
The  thirty  pigs  at  one  large  litter  farrow'd. 
What  beauty  or  what  chaftitv  can  bear 
So  great  a  price  ?  if  (lately  and  fevere 
She  ftill  infults,  and  you  muft  ftill  adore ;     260 
Grant  that  the  honey's  much,  the  gall  is  more. 
Upbraided  with  the  virtues  fhe  dilplays, 
Seven  hours  in  twelve,  you  loath  the  wife  you 

praife : 
Some  faults,  though  fmall,  intolerable  grow  ; 
Por  what  fo  naufeous  and  afte6ted  too,  265 

As  thofe  that  think  they  due  perfection  want, 
Who  have  not  learnt  to  lifp  the  Grecian  cant  ? 
In  Greece,  their  whole  accomplilhments  they 

feek : 
Their    fadiion,    breeding,   language,    muft    be 

G  reek : 

Ver.  251.  0  Pceait,  S)C.]  He  alludes  to  the  known  fable  of 
Kiobe  in  Ovid.  Amphion  wiis  her  hufband  :  Panui  is  Apollo, 
who  with  his  arrows  killed  hrr  children,  bccaufc  the  boalied 
that  the  was  more  fruitful  than  Latona,  Apollo's  mother. 

Ver.  257-  T/ie  thirtj/  pigs  t^e.]  He  alludes  to  the  white  fow  in 
Virgil,  who  farrowed  thirty  pij^s. 

Ver.  267.  the  Grecian  cant  ?}    Women  then  icarut 

Greek,  as  ours  fpeak  French. 

z2 
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But  raw,  in  all  that  does  to  Rome  belong,    270 
They  fcorn  to  cultivate  their  mother  tongue. 
In  Greek  thej  flatter,  all  their  fears  they  fpeak, 
TeJl  all  their  fecrets  ;  nay,  they  fcold  in  Greek  : 
Ev'n  in  the  feat  of  love,  they  ufe  that  tongue. 
Such  affe61:ations  may  become  the  young  ;    275 
But  thou,  old  hag,  of  threefcore  years  and  three, 
Is  fhewing  of  thy  parts  in  Greek  for  thee  ? 
ZwiJ  Kou  i]/u%i) !  All  thofe  tender  words 
The  momentary  trembling  blifs  affords, 
The  kind  foft  murmurs  of  the  private  (beets,  280 
Are  bawdy,  while  thou  fpeakTt  in  public  ftreets. 
Thofe  words  have  lingers ;  and   their    force  is 

fuch. 
They  raife  the  dead,   and  mount  him  with  a 

touch. 
But  all  provocatives  from  thee  are  vain  :         284- 
No  blandifliment  the  flacken'd  nerve  can  ftrain. 
If  then  thy  lawful  fpoufe  thou  canft  not  love, 
Whatreafonlbould  thy  mind  to  marriage  move? 
Why  all  the  charges  of  the  nuptial  feaft. 
Wine  and  deferts,  and  fweet-meats  to  digeft  ? 
Th'  endowing  gold  that  buys  the  dear  delight, 
Giv'n  for  their  firfl;  and  only  happy  night  ?  291 
If  thou  art  thus  uxorioufly  inclin'd. 
To  bear  thy  bondage  with  a  willing  mind. 
Prepare  thy  neck,  and  put  it  in  the  3'oke  : 
But  for  no  mercy  from  thy  woman  look.      295 
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Por  tliougb,  perhaps,  (lie  loves  with  equal  fires, 
To  abrolute  dominion  (lie  afpires  ; 
Joys  in  the  fpoils,  and  triumphs  o'er  thy  purfe; 
The  better  hufband  makes  the  wife  the  worfe. 
Nothing  is  thine  to  give,  or  fell,  or  buy,    300" 
All  offices  of  ancient  frienddiip  die  ; 
Nor  haft  thou  leave  to  make  a  legacy. 
By  thy  imperious  wife  thou  art  bereft 
A  privilege,  to  pimps  and  panders  left ; 
Thy  teftament's  her  will ;  where  {he  prefers 
Her  ruffians,  drudges,  and  adulterers,        306 
Adopting  all  thy  rivals  for  thy  heirs. 

Go  drag  that  flave  to  death  :    Your  reafon, 
why 
Should  the  poor  innocent  be  doomed  to  die  ? 
What  proofs  ?  For,  when  man's  life  is   in   de- 
bate, sio 
The  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate. 
CaU'll  thou  that  (lave  a  man  ?  the  wife  replies  : 
Prov'd,  or  unprov'd,  the  crime,  the  villain  dies, 
I  have  the  fovereign  pow'r  to  fave  or  kill ; 
And  give  no  other  reafon  but  my  will.            313 

Ver.  303.  All  tlie  Romans,  even  the  moft  inferior,  and  moft 
infamous  fort  of  them,  haH  the  power  of  making  wills. 

Ver.  308.  Go  drag  thutjlave  c^c]  Thefe  are  the  words  of  the 
wife. 

Ibid. Your  reafon,  why  ^c-]  The  anfwer  of  the  huf« 

-band. 

Vcr«  312.  Call'Jl  thou  thatjlave  a  man  ?]  The  wife  again. 
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Thus  the  fhe-tyrant  reigns,    till  pleas'd  with 
change, 
Her  wild  afl^e6tions  to  new  empires  range : 
Another  fubjecl-huiband  (he  deiires  ; 
Divorced  from  him,  flie  to  the  firft  retires, 
While  the  laft  wedding-feaft  is  fcarcely  o'er,  320 
And  garlands  hang  yet  green  upon  the  door. 
So  Hill  the  reck'ning  rifes ;  and  appears 
In  total  ium,  eight  hufbands  in  five  years. 
The  title  for  a  tomb-ftone  might  be  fit; 
But  that  it  would  too  commonly  be  writ.      sqs 

Her  mother  living,  hope  no  quiet  day  ; 
She  fharpens  her,  inftrufts  her  how  to  flea 
Plerhulband  bare,  and  then  divides  the  prey. 
She  takes  love-letters,  with  a  crafty  fmile. 
And,  in  her  daughter's  anfwer,  mends  the  ftyle. 
In  vain  the  hulband  fets  his  watchful  fpies;  331 
She  cheats  their  cunning,   or   ihe   bribes  their 

eyes. 
The  doctor's  call'd  ;  the  daughter,    taught  the 

trick. 
Pretends  to  faint ;  and  in  full  health  is  fick. 
The  panting  ftallion,  at  the  clofet-door,         335 
Hears  the  confult,  and  wilhes  it  were  o'er. 
Can'ft  thou,  in  reafon,  hope,  a  bawd  fo  known 
Should  teach  her  other  manners  than  her  own  ? 
Her  int'rell  is  in  all  th'  advice  Ihe  gives  : 
'Tis  oh  the  daughter's  rents  the  mother  lives.  340 
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No  caufe  is  try'd  at  the  litigious  bar, 
But  women  plaintiffs  or  defendants  are, 
They  form  the  procefs,   all  the   briefs  they' 

write ; 
The  topics  furnilh,  and  the  pleas  indite  ;    3U\ 
And  teach  the  toothlefs  lawyer  how  to  bite. 
They  turn  viragos  too  ;  the  wreftler's  toil 
They  try,  and   fmear  their  naked    limbs  with 

oil : 
-Againft  the  poft  their  wicker  fliieldsthey  crufh, 
Flourifli  the  fwordj  and  at  the  plaftron  pufh. 
Of  ev'ry  exercife  the  mannifli  crew  550 

Fulfils  the  parts,  and  oft  excels  us  too  ; 
Prepared  not  only  in  feignM  fights  t'  engage, 
But  rout  the  gladiators  on  the  flage. 
What  fenfe  of  Ihame  in  fuch  a  breaft  can  lie, 
Inur'd  to  arms,  and  her  own  fex  to  fly  ?         355 
Yet  to  be  wholly  man  {he  would  difclaim  ; 
To  quit  her  tenfold  pleafure  at  the  game, 
For  frothy  praifes  and  an  empty  name. 
Oh  what  a  decent  fight  'tis  to  behold 
All  thy  wife's  magazine  by  au6lion  fold  !         360 
The  belt)  the  crefted  plume,  the  feveral  fuits 
Of  armour,  and  the  Spanilh  leather  boots  ! 
Yet  thefe  are  they,  that  cannot  bear  the  heat 
Of  figur'd  iilks,  and  under  farcenet  fweat. 
Behold  the  ftrutting  Amazonian  whore,  365 

She  ftands  in  guard  with  her  right  foot  before  : 
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Her  coats  tuck'd  up  ;  and  all  her  motions  jiifi", 
She  (lamps,  and  then  cries,  hah !  at  ev'ry  thruft: 
But  laugh  to  fee  her,  tir'd  with  many  a  bout, 
Call  for  the  pot,  and  like  a  man  pifs  out.       370 
The   ghofts  of  ancient   Romans,  lliould  they 

rife, 
Would  grin  to  fee  their  daughters  play  a  prize, 
Befides,    what  endlefs  brawls  by  wives  are 
bred  : 
The  curtain-le6lure  makes  a  mournful  bed. 
Then,    when   fhe   has    thee    fure  within    the 
ftieets,  3?5 

Her  cry  begins,  and  the  whole  day  repeats. 
Confcious  of  crimes  herfelf,  fhe  teizes  firft; 
Thy  fervants  are  accus'd  ;  thy  whore  is  curd ; 
She  a6i:s  the  jealous,  and  at  will  ihe  cries  ;    579 
For  women's  tears  are  but  the  fwcat  of  eyes. 
Poor  cuckold-fool,  thou  think'ft  that  love  fin- 
cere, 
And  fuck'll  between  her  lips  the  falling  tear : 
But  fearch  her  cabinet,  and  thou  fiialt  find 
Each  tiller  there  with  love-epifi:les  lin'd. 
Suppofe  her  taken  in  a  clofe  embrace,        385, 
This  you  would  think  fo  manifeft  a  cafe. 
No  rhetoric  could  defend,  no  impudence  out- 
face : 
And  yet  ev'n  then  flie  cries  the  marriage-vow 
A  mental  refervation  mult  allow  ; 
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And  tliere's  a  filent  bargain  (till  imply 'd,  3.00 \ 
The  parties  iliould  be  pleas'd  on  either  fide :  f 
And   both  may    for  their  private  needs  pro-( 

vide.  J 

Though  men  yourfelves,    and  women   us  you 

call, 
Yet  homo  is  a  common  name  for  all. 
There's  nothing  bolder  than  a  woman  caught  ; 
Guilt  gives    them    courage    to   maintain  their 

fault.  39a 

You  alk  from  whence  proceed    thefe   mon- 

ftrous  crimes  ? 
Once  poor,  and  therefore  cha{le,In  former  times. 
Our  matrons  were  :  no  luxury  found  room 
In  low-rooft  houfes,  and  bare  walls  of  lome;  400 
Their  hands  with  labour   harden'd  while  'twas 

light, 
And  frugal  lleep  fupply'd  the  quiet  night, 
While  pinch'd  with  want,  their  hunger  held  'em 

ftraight ; 
A\hen  Hannibal  was  hov'ring  at  the  gate: 
But  wanton  now,  and  lolling  at  our  eafe,       403 
AV  e  fuffer  all  th'  invet'rate  ills  of  peace, 
And  wafleful  riot;  whofe  dellru6live  charms 
Revenge  the  vanquifli'd  world,  of  our  vi6lorious 

arms. 


Vcr.  404. Ilioimhal]  A  famous  Carthaginian   captain; 

who  was  upon  the  point  of  concjUL-ring  the  lloniunj. 
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No  crime,  no  luflful  poftures  are  unknown  ; 

Since  Poverty,  our  guardian  god,  is  gone  :    410 

Pride,  lazinefs,  and  all  luxurious  arts, 

Pour  like  a  deluge  in,  from  foreign  parts : 

Since  gold  obfcene,  and  filver  found  the  way, 

Strange  faftiions  with  flrange  bullion  to  con- 1 

vey. 
And  our  plain  fimple  manners  to  betray.  415 
What  care  our  drunken  dames  to  whom  they 

fpread  ? 
Wine  no  diftinftion  makes  of  tail  or  head. 
Who  lewdly  dancing  at  a  midnight  ball. 
For  hot  eringoes  and  fat  oyfters  call : 
Full  brimmers  to  their  fuddled  nofes  thruft  ;  420 
Brimmers,  the  lad  provocatives  of  luft. 
When  vapours  to  their  fwimming  brains  ad* 

vance,  ^ 

And  double  tapers  on  the  tables  dance. 

Now  think  what  bawdy  dialogues  they  have. 
What  Tullia  talks  to  her  confiding  flave,       425 
At  Modefty's  old  flatue  ;  when  by  night 
They  make  a  (land,  and  from  their  litters  light: 
The  good  man  early  to  the  levee  goes, 
And  treads  the  nafly  paddle  of  his  fpoufe. 

The  fecrets  of  the  goddefs  nam'd  the  Good, 
Are  ev'n  by  boys  and  barbers  underftood  :  431 

Vcr,  430.  The  Good  goddefs. 1  At  whofe  feafts  no  men  were  to 
be  prefcnt. 
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Where  the  rank  matrons,  dancing  to  the  pipe, 
Gig  with  their  bums,  and  are  for  a6lion  ripe ; 
AVith  mufic  rais'd,    they   fpread    abroad  their 

hair  ; 
And  tofs  their  heads  hke  an  enamour'd  mare  : 
Laufella  lays  her  garland  by,  and  proves       435 
The  mimic  lecherj-  of  nianly  loves. 
Rank'd  with  the  lady  the  cheap  finner  lies; 
For  here  not  blood,  but  virtue,  gives  the  prize. 
Nothing  is  feign'd  in  this  venereal  ftrife  ;     440 
'Tis  downright  iuft,  and  a6led  to  the  hfe. 
So  full,  fo  fierce,  fo  vigorous,  and  fo  Itrong, 
That,    looking   on,    would    make    old   Neflor 

young. 
Impatient  of  delay,  a  general  found, 


..? 


An  univerfal  groan  of  Iuft  goes  round  ;        4 
For  then,  and  only  then,  the  fex  fmcerc  is( 
found.  ^ 

Now  is  the  time  of  a6lion  ;  Now  begin, 
They  cry,  and  let  the  lufty  lovers  in. 
The  whorefonsare  afleep;  then  bring  the  flaves, 
And  watermen,  a  race  of  (Irong-back'd  knaves. 
I  widi,  at  leaft,  our  facred  rites  were  free  431 
From  thofe  pollutions  of  obfcenity  : 
But  'tis  well  known  what  finger,  how  difguis'd, 
A  lewd  audacious  a6tion  enterpriz'd  : 

Ver.  443.  Nejlor]  Who  lived  three  hundred  years. 

Ver.  453.  what  finger,  S^cl   He  allufles  lo  the  llory 

ofP,  Clodius,  who,  dilguiled  lu  the  h.ibit  of  a  iinging  woman, 
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Into  the  fair,  with  women  mix'd,  he  went,    455 
Arm'd  with  a  huge  two-handed  inftrument; 
A  grateful  prefent  to  thofe  holy  quires, 
Where  the  moufe,  guilty  of  his  fex,  retires: 
And  ev'n  male-pi6lures  modeftly  are  vaii'd  ; 
Yet  no  profanenefs  on  that  age  prevail'd  ;     4do 
No  fcoffers  at  religious  rites  are  found  ; 
Though  now,  at  ev'ry  altar  they  abound. 

I  hear  your  cautious  counfel,  you  would  fay. 
Keep  clofe  your  women  under  lock  and  key  : 
But,   who   fliall  keep  thofe  keepers  ?  Women, 
nurft  465 

In  craft :  begin  with  thofe,  and  bribe  'em  firfl:. 
The  fex  is  turn'd  all  whore ;  they  love  the  game: 
And  miftreffes  and  maids  are  both  the  Umie. 

The  poor  Ogulnia,  on  the  poet's  day. 
Will  borrow  clothes,  and  chair,  to  fee  the  play: 
She,  who  before  had  raortgag'd  her  eftate,    471 
And  pawned  the  laft  remaining  piece  of  plate. 
Some  are  reduc'd  their  utmoil  lliifts  to  try : 
But  women  have  no  fhame  of  poverty. 
They  live  beyond  their  ftint;  as  if  their  ftore  475 
The  more  exhaufted,  would  encreafe  the  more  : 
Some  men,  inftru6led  by  the  laboring  ant, 
provide  againil  th'  extremities  of  want ; 

went  intotlie  houfe  of  Csefar,  where  the  feaftof  the  Good  god- 
defs  was  celebrated,  to  find  an  upportunity  with  Cfiefar's  wife 
Pompeia, 
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But  womankind,  that  never  knows  a  mean, 
Down  to  the  dregs  their  finking  fortune  drain  : 
Hourly  they  give,  and  fpend,   and  Made,  and 

wear :  48 i 

And  think  no  pleafure  can  be  bought  too  dear. 

There  are,  who  in  foft  eunuchs  place  their 

blifs  ; 
To  {hun  the  fcrubbing  of  a  bearded  kifs  ; 
And  Ycape  abortion  ;  but  their  folid  joy       485 
Is  when  the  page,  already  pad  a  boy. 
Is  capon'd  late  ;  and  to  the  gelder  (hown, 
AVith  his  two  pounders  to  perfection  grown. 
When  all  the  navel-itring could  give,  appears; 
All  but  the  beard,  and  that's  the  barber's  lofs, 

not  theirs.  49(J 

Seen  from  afar,  and  famous  for  his  ware, 
lie  (truts  into  the  bath,  among  the  fair  : 
Th'  admiring  crew  to  their  devotions  fall ; 
And,  kneeling,  on  their  new  Priapus  call. 
Kerv'd  for  his  lady's  ufe,  and  with  her  lies  ;  495 
And  let  him  drudge  for  her,  if  thou  art  wife. 
Rather  than  truft  him  with  thy  favorite  boy ; 
He  proffers  death,  in  proffering  to  enjoy. 

Ver.  486.  He  taxes  women  with  their  loving  eunuchs,  who 
can  get  no  children  ;  but  adds,  that  they  only  love  i'uch  eu- 
nuchs as  are  gelded  when  they  are  already  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood. 

Ver.  494.  Friaj)us]  The  goJ  of  lull. 
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If  fongs  they   love,  the  finger's   voice  they 
force  499 

Beyond  his  compafs  'till  his  quail-pipe's  hoarfe; 
His  lute  and  lyre,  with  their  embrace  is  worn  ; 
With  knots  they  trim  it,  and  with  gems  adorn  : 
Run  over  all  the  firings,  and  kifs  the  cafe ; 
And  make  love  to  it,  in  the  mailer's  place. 

A  certain  lady  once  of  high  degree,  505 

To  Janus  vow'd,  and  Vefla's  deity. 
That  Pollio  might,  in  fmging,  win  the  prize  ; 
Pollio  the  dear,  the  darling  of  her  eyes  : 
She  pray'd,  and  brib'd ;  what  could   Ihe  more 

have  done 
For  a  fick  hufband,  or  an  only  fon  ?  510 

With  her  face  veil'd,  and  heaving  up  her  hands, 
The  fliamelefs  fuppliant  at  the  altar  ftands ; 
The  forms  ofpray'r  (lie  folemnly  purfues ; 
And,  pale  with  fear,  the  offer'd  entrails  views. 
Anfwer,  ye  Pow'rs  :  for,  if  you  heard  her  vow. 
Your  godihips,  fure,  had  little  elfe  to  do.     516 

This  is  not  all ;  for  aClors  they  implore  : 
An  impudence  not  known  to  heav'n  before, 
Th'  Arufpex,  tir'd  with  this  religious  rout, 
Is  forc'd  to  iland  fo  long,  he  gets  the  gout.   520 

Ver.  507.  Pollio]  A  famous  finging  boy. 

Vcr.  517.  That  I'uch  an  ador  whom  they  love  might  obtain 
the  prize. 

Vt^r.5'i9.Th' Arvfpex,]  He  who  infpeds  the  entrails  of  the 
facrifice,  and  from  tlienccj  fcre'tels  the  fucceffor. 
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But  lufFer  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  roam, 
If  ihe  loves  linging,  let  her  fing  at  home  ; 
Not  ftrut  in  llreets,  with  Amazonian  pace  ; 
For  that's  to  cuckold  thee  before  thy  face. 
Their  endlefs  itch  of  news    comes   next  in 

They  vent  their  oun,  and  hear  what  others  fay. 

Know  what  in  Thrace,   or   what   in  France  is 
done  ; 

Th'  intrigues  betwixt  the  ftepdam,  and  the  fon. 

Tell  who  loves  who,  what  favours  ibme  partake: 

And  who  is  jilted  for  another's  lake.  530 

AVhat  pregnant  widow  in  w  hat  month  was  made ; 

Flow  oft  ihe  did,  and  doing,  what  (lie  faid. 
She,   firft,    beholds  the  raging  comet  rife  : 

Knows  whom  it  threatens,   and  what  lands  de- 
ft roys. 

Stdl  for  the  neweft  news  fhe  lies  in  wait ;      535 

And  takes  reports  juftent'ring  at  the  gate. 

Wrecks,  floods,    and  fires ;  whatever    (lie    can 
meet. 

She  fpreads  ;  and  is  the  fame  of  ev'ry  ftreet. 
This  is  a  grievance  ;  but  the  next  is  worfe  ; 

A  very  judgment,  and  her  neighbours'  curfe  : 

For,  if  their  barking  dog  difturb  her  eafe,     5u 

No  pray'r  can  bind  her,  no  excufe  appeafe. 

Th'  unmanner'd  malefa<5lor  is  arraign'd  ; 

Jjutfu'llthe  mafter,  who  the  cur  maintain'd, 
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Mud  feel  the  fcourge ;  by  night  llie  leaves  her 
bed,  543 

By  night  her  bathing  equipage  is  led, 
That  marching  armies  a  lefs  noife  create  ; 
She  moves  in  tumult,  and  (he  fweats  in  ftate. 
Mean  while,  her   guefts  their   appetites  mull 
keep ;  549 

Some  gape  for  hunger,  and  fome  gafp  for  fleep. 
At  length  fhe  comes,  all  flulh'd ;  but  ere  fhe^ 
fup,  f 

Swallows  a  fwinging  preparation-cup  ;  C 

And  then,  to  clear  her  flomach,  fpews  it  up.  ^ 
The  deluge-vomit  all  the  floor  o'erflows, 
And  the  four  lavour  nauieates  evVy  nofe.       555 
She  drinks  again  ;  again  flie  fpews  a  lake  ; 
Pier  wretched  hulhand  {tes,  and  dares  not  fpeak: 
But  mutters  many  a  curfe  againlt  his  wife ; 
And  damns  himfelf  for  chuling  fuch  a  life. 

But  of  all  plagues,  the  greateft  is  untold  ;  560 
The  book'  learn'd  wife  in  Greek  and  Latin  bold. 
The  crilic-dame,  who  at  her  table  lits :  -v 

Homer   and  Virgil  quotes,    and  weighs  theirf 


^ 


wits ; 
And  pities  Dido's  agonizing  fits. 
She  has  fo  far  th'  afcendant  of  the  board,     565 
The  prating  pedant  puts  not  in  one  word  : 
The  man  of  law  is  non-plull,  in  his  fute  ; 
Nay,  every  other  female  tongue  is  mute. 
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Hammers,  and  beating  anvils,  you  would  fwear, 
And  Vulcan  with  his  whole  militia. there.      570 
Tabors  and  trumpets  ceafe  ;  for  (lie  alone 
Is  able  to  redeem  the  lab'ring  Moon. 
Ev'n  wit's  a  burthen,  when  it  talks  too  long : 
But  Ihe,  who  has  no  continence  of  tongue. 
Should  walk  in  breeches,    and   fliould  wear   a 
beard ;  575 

And  mix  among  the  philofophlc  herd. 

0  what  a  midnight  curfe  has  he,  w'hofe  fide 
Is  pefter'd  with  a  mood  and  figure  bride  ! 
Let  mine,  ye  gods  !  (if  fuch  mufl  be  my  fate) 
No  logic  learn,  nor  hiftory  tranflate  ;  580 
But  rather  be  a  quiet,  humble  fool : 

1  hate  a  wife  to  whom  I  go  to  fchool. 

Who  climbs  the  grammar-tree,  diftin6lly  knows 
Where  noun,  and  verb,  and  participle  grows  ; 
Corre6ts  her  country  neighbour;  and,  a-bed,  585 
For  breaking  Prifcian's,  breaks  her  hufband*s 
head. 
The  gawily  gofllp,  when  (lie's  fet  agog, 
In  jewels  dreft,  and  at  each  ear  a  bob, 

Ver.  570.  Vulcan]  The  god  of  fmiths. 

Ver.  571.  Tabors  and  trumpets  ^-c]  The  ancients  ♦houghtthat 
with  fuch  founds,  they  could  bring  the  moon  out  of  her  cclipfc. 

Ver.  578.  a  mood  andjigure  bride .']  j\  woman    who 

has  learned  logic. 

Ver.  586.  A  woman-grammarian,  who  corre(5ts  her  hufband 
for  fpeakiug  falfe  Latin,  which  is  culled  breaking  Prifcian's 
head. 

VOL,  IV,  A  a 
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Goes  flaunting  out,  and,  in  her  trim  ofpride, 
Thinks  all  (he  fays  or  does,  is  juftify'd.         590 
Wlien  poor,  (lie's  fcarce  a  tolerable  evil ; 
But  rich,  and  fine,   a  wife's  a  very  devil. 

She  duely,  once  a  month,  renews  her  face  ; 
Mean  time,  it  lies  in  dawb,  and  hid  in  greafe  ; 
Thofe  are  the  hufband's  nights ;  ftie  craves  her 
due,  595 

He  takes  fat  kiffes,  and  is  (luck  in  glue. 
But,  to  the  lov'd  adult'rer  when  (lie  (leers, 
Fredi  from  the  bath,  in  brightnefs  (lie  appears: 
For  him  the  rich  Arabia  fweats  her  gum  ;       ^ 
And  precious  oils  from  diftant  Indies  come  :   v 
How  haggardly  foe'er  (he  looks  at  home.    601) 
Th'  eclipfe  then  vanilhes  ;  and  all  her  face 
Is  open'd,  and  reftor'd  to  ev'ry  grace, 
The  cruft   remov'd,   her  cheeks  as  fmooth  as 

filk. 
Are  polifli'd  with  a  wa(h  of  affes  milk  ;  605 

And  fhould  (he  to  the  fartheft  North  be  fent, 
A  train  of  thefe  attend  her  bani(hment. 
But  had  ft  thou  feen  her  plaifter'd  up  before, 
'Twas  fo  unlike  a  face,  it  feem'd  a  fore. 

''Tis  worth  our  while  to  know  what  all   the 

dav  610 

They  do,  and  how  they  pafs  their  time  awaj^ 

Ver.  607,  A  train  of  thefe]  That  is,  of /lie-afles. 


:kj 
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For,  if  o'er-night  the  hulband  has  been  flack, 
Or  counterfeited  fleep,  and  turn'd  his  back, 
Next  day,  be  fure,  the  fervants  go  to  wrack. 
The    chamber-maid   and    drefler,    are     calFd 

whores ;  6i5 

The  page  is  llript,  and  beaten  out  of  doors. 
The  whole,  houfe  lufFers  for  the  mailer's  crime  : 
And  he  himfelf  is  warned  to  wake  another  time. 
She  hires  tormentors  by  the  year ;  flie  treats 
Her  vifitors,  and  talks  ;  but  ftill  fhe  beats.  69.0 
Beats  while  (he  paints   her  face,    furveys   her 

gown, 
Cafl:s  up  the  day's  account,  and  ftill  beats  on  ; 
Tir'd  out,  at  length,  with  an  outrageous  tone. 
She  bids  'em  in  the  devil's  name  be  gone. 
Compared  with  fuch  a  proud,  infulting  dame, 
Sicilian  tyrants  may  renounce  their  name.    626 

For,  if  Ihe  haftes  abroad  to  take  the  air, 
Or   goes   to  Ifis'  church  (the  bawdy-houfe  of 

pray'r) 
i    She  hurries  all  her  handmaids  to  the  tafk ; 
Her  head,  alone,  will  twenty  dreflers  afk.     630 
Pfecas,    the  chief,   with  breaft   and  flioulders 

bare, 
Trembling,  confiders  ev'ry  facred  hair  ; 
y    If  any  ftraggler  from  his  rank  be  found, 
A  pinch  muft,  for  the  mortal  fin,  compound. 

Vcr.  626.  Sicilian  tyrants]   Are  grown  to  a  proverb  in  Latin, 
for  their  cruelty. 

A  a  2 
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Pfecas  is  not  in  fault :  but,  in  the  glafs,       635 
The  dame's  offended  at  her  own  ill  face. 
The  maid  is  baniflVd  ;  and  another  girl 
More  dext'rous,  manages  the  comb  and  curl ; 
The  reft  are  fummon'd  on  a  point  fo  nice  ;    639 
And  firft,  the  grave  old  woman  gives  advice. 
The    next   is    call'd,   and    fo  the    turn    goes 

round, 
As  each  for  age,  or  wifdom,  is  renowned : 
Such  counfel,  fuch  deliberate  care  they  take, 
As  if  her  Hfe  and  honour  lay  at  ftake  : 
With  curls  on  curls,  they  build  her  head  be- 
fore, 6i5 
And  mount  it  with  a  formidable  towV. 
A  giantefs  {\ke  feems ;  but  look  behind. 
And  then  Ihe  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind. 
Duck-legg'd,  ftiort-waifted,  fuch  a  dwarf  {he 

is, 
That  (he  muft  rife  on  tip-toes  for  a  kifs.         650 
Mean  while,    her  huiband's  whole    eftate    is 

fpent; 
He  may  go  bare,  while  (he  receives  his  rent. 
She  minds  him  not ;  (lie  lives  not  as  a  wife. 
But  like  a  bawhng  neighbour,  full  of  ftrife  : 
Near  him,  in  this  alone,  that  (he  extends    655 
Her  hate  to  all  his  fervants  and  his  friends. 


Ver.  645.  This  dreffing  up  the  head  fo  high,  which  we  call  a 
tower,  was  au  ancient  way  amongft  the  Romans. 
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Bellona's  priefts,  an  eunuch  at  tbeir  head. 
About  the  ftreets  a  mad  proceflion  lead ; 
The  venerable  gelding,  large,  and  high, 
Overlooks  the  herd  of  his  inferior  fry.  C6o 

His  aukward  clergymen  about  him  prance  ; 
And  beat  the  timbrels  to  their  myftic  dance. 
Guiltlefs  of  tefticles,  they  tear  their  throats, 
And  fqueak,  in  treble,  their  unmanly  notes. 
Mean  while,  his   cheeks   the  mitred  prophet 
fvvells,  G6s 

And  dire  prefages  of  the  year  foretels. 
Unlefs  with  eggs  (his  prieftly  hire)  they  hafle 
To  expiate,  and  avert  th'  autumnal  blaft. 
And  add  befide  a  murrey-colour'd  veft, 
Which,  in  their  places,  may  receive  the  peft:  670 
And,  thrown  into  the  flood,  their  crimes  may 

bear. 
To  purge  th'  unlucky  omens  of  the  year. 
Th'  aftoniflit  matrons  pay,  before  the  reft ; 
That  fex  is  ftill  obnoxious  to  the  prieft. 

Through  ice  they  beat,  and  plunge  into  the 
ftream,  €75 

If  fo  the  sod  has  warned  'em  in  a  dream. 


Ver.  657.  Bellonas  priefts,']  Were  a  fort  of  fortune-tellers ;  and 
the  high  priclt  au  eunuch. 

Ver.  66g.  And  add  befide  ^c]  A  garment  was  given  to  the 
prieft,  which  he  threw  into  the  river  ;  and  that,,  they  thought, 
bore  all  the  fins  of  the  people,  which  were  drowned  with  it.' 
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Weak  in  their  limbs,  but  in  devotion  flrong, 
On  their  bare   hands   and  feet    they  crawl 

along 
A  whole  field's  length,  the  laughter   of  the 

throng. 

Should  lo  (lo's  prieft  I  mean)  command       680 
A  pilgrimage  to  Meroe's  burning  fand, 
Through  deferts    they   would   feek   the  fecret 

fpring; 
And  holy  water,  for  luftration,  bring. 
Plow  can  they  pay  their  priefts  too  much  refpe6l. 
Who  trade  with  heav'n,  and  earthly  gains  neg- 
lea  ?  683 

With  him,  domeftic  gods  difcourfe  by  night : 
By  day,  attended  by  his  quire  in  white, 
The  bald-pate  tribe  runs  madding  through  the 

flreet. 
And  fmileto  fee  with  how  much  eafe  they  cheat. 
The  ghoftly  fire  forgives  the  wife's  delights,  690 
Who  fins,  through  frailty,  on  forbidden  nights; 
And  tempts  her  hufband  in  the  holy  time, 
When  carnal  pleafure  is  a  mortal  crime. 
The  fweating  image  fhakes  his  head,  but  he 
With  mumbled  pray'rs  atones  the  deity.        695 
The  pious  priefthood  the  fat  goofe  receive. 
And  they  once  brib'd,  the  godhead   muft  for- 
give. 
No  fooner  thefe  remove,  but  full  of  fear, 
A  gypfy  Jewefs  whifpers  in  your  ear, 
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And  begs  an  alms :  an  high-prieft's  daughter' 
ftie,  7()ol 

Vers'd  in  their  Talmud,  and  divinity, 
And  prophefies  beneath  a  (liady  tree. 
Her  goods  a  bafket,  and  old  hay  her  bed, 
She  llrolls,    and,  telling  fortunes,    gains  her 

bread : 
Farthings,    and  fome  fmall  monies,   are    her 
fees ;  705 

Yet  {he  interprets  all  your  dreams  for  thefe. 
Foretells  th'  eftate,  when  the  rich  uncle  dies. 
And  fees  a  fweet-heart  in  the  facrifice. 
Such  toys,  a  pidgeon's  entrails  can  difclofe  : 
Which  yet  th'  Armenian  augur  far  outgoes:  710 
In  dogs,  a  victim  more  obfcene,  he  rakes  ; 
And  murder'd  infants  for  infpe6iion  takes: 
For  gain,  his  impious  pra6iice  he  purfues; 
For  gain,  will  his  accomplices  accufe. 

More  credit,  yet,  is  to  Chaldeans  giv'n  ;  715 
What  they  foretel,  is  deem'd  the  voice  of  heav'n. 
Their  anfwers,  as  from  Hammon's  altar,  come; 
Since  now  the  Delphian  oracles  are  dumb. 
And  mankind,  ignorant  of  future  fate. 
Believes  what  fond  aftrologers  relate.  720 

Of  thefe  the  moll  in  vogue  is  he,  who  fent 
Beyond  feas,  is  return'd  from  banifhment, 

Ver.  715.  Clialdeans  are  thought  to  have  been  the  firft  aftrc 
fogers. 
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His  art  who  to  afpiring  Otho  fold  ; 

And  fure  fucceffion  to  the  crown  foretold. 

For  his  efteem  is  in  his  exile  plac'd ;  725 

The  more  believ'd,  the  more  he  was  difgrac'd. 

No  aftrologic  wizard  honour  gains, 

Who  has  not  oft  been  banifh'd,  or  in  chains. 

He  gets  renown,    who,  to  the  halter  near, 

But  narrowly  efcapes,  and  buys  it  dear.       730 

JFrom  him  your  wife  enquires  the   planets' 
will. 
When  the  black  jaundice  fliall  her  mother  kill : 
Her  fifter^s  and  her  uncle's  end,  would  know  : 
But,  firft,  confults  his  art,  when  you  fhall  go. 
And,  what's    the  greateft  gift  that  heav'n  can 
give,  735 

If,  after  her,  th'  adulterer  fhall  live. 
She  neither  knows  nor  cares  to  know  the  reft; 
If  Mars  and  Saturn  (hall  the  world  infeft; 
Or  Jove  and  Venus  with  their  friendly  rays, 
Will  interpofe,  and  bring  us  better  days.      740 

Beware  the  woman  too,  and  (hun  her  fight, 
Who  in  thefe  ftudies  does  herfelf  delimit. 
By  whom  a  greafy  almanack  is  born. 
With  often  handling,  like  chaft  amber,  worn  ; 

Vcr.  723.  Otho  fucceeded  Galba  in  the  empire ;  which  was 
foretold  him  b}^  an  allrologer. 

Ver.  738.  Mars  and  Saturn  arc  the  two  unfortunate  planets; 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  the  two  fortunate. 
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Not  now  confulting,  but  confulted,  {he         745 
Of  the  twelve  houfes,  and  their  lords,  is  free. 
She,  if  the  fcheme  a  fatal  journey  Ihow, 
Stays  fafe  at  home,  but  lets  her  hufband  go. 
If  but  a  mile  (he  travel  out  of  town, 
The  planetary  hour  muft  firft  be  known,         750 
And  lucky  moment;  if  her  eye  but  akes 
Or  itches,  its  decumbiture  flie  takes. 
No  nourifhment  receives  in  her  difeafe, 
But  what  the  ftars  and  Ptolemy  fhall  pleafe. 
The  middle  fort,  who  have  not  much   to* 

fpare,  755 

To  chiromancers'  cheaper  art  repair. 
Who  clap  the  pretty  palm,  to  make  the  lines 

more  fair. 

But  the  rich  matron,  who  has  more  to  give. 
Her  anfvvers  from  the  Brachman  will  receive: 
SkilFd  in    the   globe  and  fphere,   he  gravely 

Hands,  760 

And,  with  his  compafs,  meafures  feasand  lands. 

The  pooreft  of  the  fex,  have  ftill  an  itch 
To  know  their  fortunes,  equal  to  the  rich. 
The  dairy-maid  enquires,  if  (he  fhall  take 
The  trufty  taylor,  and  the  cook  forfake.        765 


Ver.  754.   ■  Ptolemi/']  A  famous  aftrologer,  an  Egyp» 

tian. 

Ver.  759.  The  Brachmans  are  Indian  pliilofophers,  who  re- 
main to  this  day;  and  hold,  after  Pythagoras,  the  tranflationof 
fouls  from  one  body  to  another. 
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Yet  thefe,  though  poor,  the  pain  of  childbed 
bear ; 
And,  without  nurfes,  their  own  infants  rear  : 
You  feldom  hear  of  the  rich  mantle,  fpread 
For  the  babe,  born  in  the  great  lady's  bed. 
Such  is  the  pow'r  of  herbs;  fuch  arts  they  ufe 
To  make  them  barren,  or  their  fruit  to  lofe.  771 
But  thou,  whatever  flops  fhe  will  have  bought, 
Be  thankful,  and  fupply  the  deadly  draught : 
Help  her  to  make  man-flaughter ;  let  her  bleed, 
And  never  want  for  favin  at  her  need.  775 

For,  if  file  holds  till  her  nine  months  be  run. 
Thou  mayft  be  father  to  an  jEthiop's  fon. 
A  boy,  who  ready  gotten  to  thy  hands, 
By  law  is  to  inherit  all  thy  lands  : 
One  of  that  hue,  that  fhould  he  crofs  the  way, 
His  omen  would  difcolour  all  the  day.  78 1 

I  pafs  the  foundling  by,    a  race  unknown, 
At  doors  expos'd,  whom  matrons   make  their 

ow^n : 
And  into  noble  families  advance 
A  namelefs  iffue,  the  blind  work  of  chance.   785 


Ver.  777.     to  anjEt/iiop'sfon.]  His  meaning  is,  help 

her  to  any  kind  of  (lops,  which  may  caul'e  her  to  mifcarry  ;  for 
fear  ihe  may  be  brought  to  bed  of  a  blackmoor,  which  thou, 
being  her  hufband,  art  bound  to  father;  and  that  baftard  may 
by  law,  inherit  thy  eftate. 

Ver.  781.  His  omen  Sfcl  The  Romans  thought  it  ominous  to 
fee  a  blackmoor  in  the  morning,  if  he  were  ^the  firll  man  they 
met. 
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Indulgent  Fortune  does  her  care  employ, 
And,  fmiling,  broods  upon  the  naked  boy : 
Her  garment  fpreads,  and  laps  him  in  the  fold, 
And  covers,  with  her  wings,  from  nightly  cold  : 
Gives  him  her  bleffmg;  puts  him  in  a  way;  790 
Sets  up  the  farce,  and  laughs  at  her  own  play. 
Him  ihe  promotes  ;  {he  favours  him  alone, 
And  makes  provihon  for  him  as  her  own. 

The  craving  wife,  the  force  of  magic  tries, 
And  philters  for  th*  unable  hulband  buys  :     795 
The  potion  works  not  on  the  part  defign'd  ; 
But  turns  his  brains,  and  ftupifies  his  mind. 
The  fotted  moon-calf  gapes,  and  flaring  on, 
Sees  his  own  bus'nefs  by  another  done: 
A  long  oblivion,  a  benumming  froft,  800 

Conftrains  his  head  ;  and  yefterday  is  loft  : 
Some  nimbler  juice  would  make  him  foam  and 

rave. 
Like  that  Cgefonia  to  her  Caius  gave  : 
Who,  plucking  from  the  forehead  of  the  fole 
His  mother's  love,  infus'd  it  in  the  bowl :       sos 
The  boiling  blood  ran  hifling  in  his  veins. 
Till  the  mad  vapour  mounted  to  his  brains. 
The  Thund'rer  was  not  half  fo  much  on  fire, 
"When  Juno's  drdle  kindled  his  defire. 


t) 


Ver.  803.  Caefonia,  wife  to  Caius  Caligula,  the  great  tyrant: 
'tis  faid  file  gave  him  a  love-potion,  which  flying  up  into  his 
head,  diftrafted  him  ;  and  was  the  occafioa  of  his  committing 
fo  many  ads  of  cruelty. 

Ver.  808.  The  Thund'rer  S^c]  The  ftory  is  in  Homer ;  where 
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What  woman  will  not  ufe  the  poisoning  trade,  8io 
When  Csefar^s  wife  the  precedent  has  made  ? 
Let  Agrippina's  mufliroom  be  forgot, 
Giv^n  to  a  flavVing,  old,  unufeful  fot ; 
That  only  clos'd  the  driveling  dotard's  eyes, 
And  fent  his  godhead  downward  tothefkies.  815 
But  this  fierce  potion  calls  for  fire  and  fword  ; 
Nor  fpares   the  commons,  when  it  itrikes  the 

lord : 
So  many  mifchiefs  were  in  one  combined : 
So  much  one  fingle  pois'ner  coll  mankind. 

If  ilepdames  feek  their  fons-in-law  to  kill,  820 
Tis  venial  trefpafs ;  let  them  have  their  will : 
But  let  the  child,  entrufted  to  the  care 
Of  his  own  mother,  of  her  bread  beware  : 
Beware  the  food  fhe  reaches  with  her  hand ; 
The  morfel  is  intended  for  thy  land.  825 

Thy  tutor  be  thy  taller,  ere  thou  eat ; 
There's  poifon  in  thy  drink,  and  in  thy  meat. 

You  think  this  feign'd  ;  the  fatire  in  a  rage 
Struts  in  the  bufkins  of  the  tragic  llage, 
Forgets  his  bus'nefs  is  to  laugh  and  bite  ;       S30 
And  will  of  deaths  and  dire  revenges  write. 

Juno  borrowed  the  girdle  of  Venus,  called  Ceftos  ;  to  make  Ju- 
piter in  love  with  her,  while  the  Grecians  and  Trojans  were 
fighting,  that  he  might  not  help  the  latter. 

Ver.  812.  Agrippina  was  the  mother  of  the  tyrant  Nero,  who 
poifoned  her  hufbaiul  Claudius,  that  Nero  might  fucceed,  who 
was  hor  fon,  and  not  Britannicus,  who  was  the  fon  of  Claudius, 
by  a  former  wife. 
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Would  it  were  all  a  fable,  that  you  read  ; 
But  Drymon's  wife  pleads  guilty  to  the  deed. 
I  ((he  confeflfes)  in  the  fa6l  was  caught, 
Two  fons  difpatching  at  one  deadly  draught.  835 
What  two  !  two  fons,  thou  viper,  in  one  day ! 
Yes,  fev'n,  fhe  cries,  if  fev'n  were  in  my  way. 
Medea's  legend  is  no  more  a  lye  ; 
One  age  adds  credit  to  antiquity. 
Great  ills,  we  grant,  in  former  times  did  reign. 
And  murders  then  were  done :    but  not  for 

gain.  841 

Lefs  admiration  to  great  crimes  is  due, 
Which  they  through  wrath,  or  through  revenge, 

purfue.  5 

For,   weak  of  reafon,  impotent  of  will, 
The  fex  is  hurry 'd  headlong  into  ill :  84£J 

And,  like  a  cliff  from  its  foundations  torn. 
By  raging  earthquakes,  into  feas  is  born. 
But  thofe  are  fiends,  who  crimes  from  thought 

begin  : 
And,  cool  in  mifchief,  meditate  the  fin. 
They  read  th'  example  of  a  pious  wife,  850 

Redeeming,  with  her  own,  her  hufband's  life; 
Yet,  if  the  laws  did  that  exchange  afford. 
Would  fave  their  lap-dog   fooner   than  their 

lord. 

Ver.  833.  The  widow  of  Drymon  poifoned  her  fons,  that  flie 
might  fiicceed  to  their  eftate:  This  was  done  either  in  the  poet's 
time,  or  juft  before  it. 

Ver.  838.  Medea,  out  of  revenge  to  Jafon  who  had  forfaken 
her,  killed  the  children  which  Ihe  had  by  him. 
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Where'er  you  walk,  the  Belides  you  meet ; 
And  Clytemneftras  grow  in  ev'ry  ftreet :       855 
But  here's  the  difference  ;  Agamemnon's  wife 
Was  a  grofs  butcher  with  a  bloody  knife  ; 
But  murder,  now,  is  to  perfe6iion  grown, 
And  fubtle  poifons  are  employed  alone  : 
Unlefs  fome  antidote  prevents  their  arts,       860 
And  lines  with  balfam  all  the  nobler  parts : 
In  fuch  a  cafe,  referv'd  for  fuch  a  need, 
Rather  than  fail,  the  dagger  does  the  deed. 

Ver.  S54.  the  Belides]    Who  were  fifty  fiftcrs,  married 

to  fifty  young  men,  their  coufiii-germans  ;  and  killed  them  all 
on  their  wedding-night,  excepting  Hypcrranellra,  who  favcd  her 
hufband  Linus. 

Ver.  855.  Clytemnejlra]  The  wife  of  Agamemnon,  who 

in  favour  to  her  adulterer  iligyflhus,  was  confenting  to  his  mur- 
der. 

Ver.  863.  Rather  thanfaiQ  It  will  cafily  be  undcrftood,  why 
it  was  impoflible  to  make  a  liiiglc  obfervation  on  this  Sixth  Sa^ 
tire,  which,  as  he  finely  fays  in  another  place,  is, 

Too  foul  to  name,  too  fulfome  to  be  read. 
Yet  Lud.  Prateiis  wrote  long  notes  for  the  ufe  of  the   Dauphin 
wnder  the  jnfpedion  of  BolTuet.  Dr.  J.  Wauton. 


THE 

TENTH    SATIRE 

OF 

JUVENAL. 

THE     ARGUMENT. 

The  poet's  defgn,  m  this  divine  fatire,  is  to  reprc* 
fent  the  various  xvijlies  and  dejires  of  ma7ikind ;  and 
to  fet  out  the  folly  of  them.  He  runs  through  all 
the  feveral  heads  of  riches^  honours,  eloquence, 
fame  for  martial  atchievements,  lo7ig  life,  and 
beauty ;  and  gives  injiances,  in  each,  hoxv  frc 
quently  they  have  proved  the  rum  of  thofe  that 
owned  them.  He  co7icludes  therefore,  that  fince 
xve  generally  chife  fo  ill  for  ourfelves,  we  JJiould 
do  better  to  leave  it  to  the  gods,  to  make  the  choice 
for  us.  All  xve  can  fafely  ajl:  of  heaven,  lies  within 
a  very  fmall  compafs.  'Tis  but  health  of  body  a?id 
??iind.  And  if  we  have  thefe,  it  is  not  much  77mt* 
ter  what  we  want  be/ides ;  for  we  have  aheady 
e7iough  to  77iake  us  happy, 

X-^OOK  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good;  or  knowing  it,  purfiie. 

Ver.  1.  Look  rojrncl]  There  is  not  perhaps  in  our  language  a 
poem  of  the  moral  and  dida6lic  fpccies,  written  with  more  vigo- 
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How  void  of  reafon  are  our  hopes  and  fears  ! 
What  in  the  condu6l  of  our  hfe  appears 
So  well  defign'd,  fo  luckily  begun,  5 

But,  when  we  have  ourwifli,  we  wifli  undone  ? 

Whole  houfes,  of  their  whole  defires  polTeft, 
Are  often  ruin'd,  at  their  own  requeft. 
In  wars,  and  peace,  things  hurtful  we  require, 
When  made  obnoxious  to  our  own  defire.         10 

With  laurels  fome  have  fatally  been  crown*d; 
Some,  who   the   depths  of    eloquence  have| 

found. 
In  that  unnavigable  dream  were  drown'd. 


rous  and  ftrong  fentiments,  more  penetrating  and  ufeful  obfer- 
vations  on  life,  in  a  diftion  remarkably  clofe  and  compa<^,  than 
the  Vanity  of  Human  Wiflics,  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  imitation  of 
this  Tenth  Satire  of  his  favourite  Juvenal.  In  point  of  fpright- 
linefs,  and  poignancy  of  wit  and  farcafm,  it  may  not  be  equal  to 
his  imitation  of  the  Third  ;  but  indeed  the  nature  and  tone  of 
the  two  pieces  are  effentially  different ;  for  here  all  is  ferious, 
folemn,  and  even  devout.  The  evils  of  life  are  indeed  aggra- 
vated and  painted  in  the  darkeft  and  tnoft  difagreeable  colours; 
but  fuch  an  unwarrantable  rep refentation  was  a  favourite  topic 
with  our  author,  touched  as  he  was  with  a  morbid  melancholy; 
but  furely  to  magnify  and  dwell  too  much  on  thefe  evils,  is,  after 
all,  very  falfe  philofophy,  and  an  affront  to  our  moft  benevo- 
lent and  bounteous  Creator.  Thofe  who  hold  this  uncomfort- 
able and  gloomy  opinion,  wOuld  do  well  to  confider  attentively 
what  fuch  men  as  Cudworth,  Archbifhop  King,  Hutchefon, 
and  Balguy,  have  fo  ftrongly  urged  in  confutation  of  this  opi- 
nion of  the  prepollence  of  evil  in  the  world.  It  may  not  be  un- 
pleafant  to  lay  before  the  reader  fome  paflages  of  .luhnfon's  Imi- 
tations, which  feem  particularly  happy  in  tlic  accommodation  of 
modern  fads  and  charafters  to  the  ancient ;  and  we  may .  ima- 
gine he  put  forth  all  his  ftrength  when  he  was  to  contend  with 
Dryden.  He  certainly  would  not  have  fucceedcd  fo  well  if  he 
had  ever  attempted  10  imitate  Horace. 

Dr.  J.  Warton, 
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The  brawny  fool,  who  did  his  vigour  boaft, 
In  that  prefuming  confidence  was  loft  :  is. 

But  more  have  been  by  avarice  oppreft, 
And  heaps  of  money  crowded  in  the  cheft : 
Unwieldy  fums  of  wealth,  which  higher  mount 
Than  files  of  marfhall'd  fii>;ures  can  account. 
To  which  the  ftores  of  Croefus,  in  the  fcale,  20"^ 
Would  look  like  little  dolphins,  when  they  fail  [> 
In  the  vaft  fliadow  of  the  Bntilb  whale.  3 

For  thisj  in  Nero's  arbitrary  time, 
When  virtue  was  a  guilt,  and  wealth  a  crime, 
A  troop  of  cut-throat  guards  Mere  fent  to  feize  25 
The  rich  men's  goods,  and  gut  their  palaces : 
The  mob,  commiffion'd  by  the  government, 
Are  feldom  to  an  empty  garret  fent* 
The  fearful  paiienger,  who  travels  late, 
Charg'd  with  the  carriage  of  a  paltry  plate,     30 
Shakes  at  the  moonfliine  Oiadovv  of  a  rufh  ; 
And  fees  a  red-coat  rife  from  every  bulh : 
The  beggar  fings,  ev'n  when  he  fees  the  place 
Befet  with  thieves,  and  never  mends  his  pace. 

Of  all  the  vows,  the  firft  and  chief  requeft    35 
Of  each  isj  to  be  richer  than  the  reft : 
And  yet  no  doubts  the   poor  man's  drau^^ht 

controul. 
He  dreads  no  poifon  in  his  homely  bowl, 

Ver.  14.  Milo,  of  Crotona,  who,  for  a  trial  of  Im  ftroiTgth, 
going  to  rend  an  oak,  periflied  in  the  attempt ;  for  his  aims  were 
caught  in  the  trunk  of  it,  ai)d  he  was  di'vouiod  by  wild  beafts. 

VOL.  IV.  ^  b 
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Then  fear  the  deadly  drug,  when  gem.s  divuic 
Encliaie  the  cup,  and  fparkle  in  the  wine.      40 

Will  you  not  now  the  pair  of  fages  praife, 
"VVho  the  fame  end  purfuVl,  by  feveral  ways  ? 
One  pity'd,  one  contemn'd  the  woeful  times  : 
One  laugh'd  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes  : 
Laughter  is  eafy  ;  but  the  wonder  lies,  45 

What  ftore  of  brine  fupply'd  the  weeper's  eyes. 
Democritus  could  feed  his  fpleen,  and  fhake 
His  (ides  and  flioulders  till  he  felt  ^em  ake ; 
Though  in  his  country-town  no  liftors  were. 
Nor  rods,  nor  ax,  nor  tribune  did  appear ;      50 
Nor  all  the  foppifti  gravity  of  fhow, 
Which  cunning  magiftrates  on  crowds  beftow : 

What  had  he  done,  had  he  beheld,  on  high 
Our  praetor  feated,  in  mock  majefty  ; 
His  chariot  rolling  o'er  the  dufty  place,  55 

While,  with  dumb  pride,  and  a  fet  formal  face, 
He  moves,  in  the  dull  ceremonial  track. 
With  Jove^s  embroider'd  coat  upon  his  back : 
A  fuit  of  hangings  had  not  more  oppreft 
His  fhoulders,  than  that  long,  laborious  veil :  60 
A  heavy  gewgaw,  (call'd  a  crown)  that  fpread 
About  his  temples,  drown'd  his  narrow  head  : 
And  would  have  cruQi'd  it  with  the  maflv^  freight. 
But  that  a  fweating  flave  fuftain'd  the  weight: 

Ver.  53.     What  had  he  done,]     All  this  is  falfe,   on  the  una- 
voidable marks  of  ftate  and  diftindion  iu  cvcryxountry. 

Dr.  J.  Wauton. 
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A  flave  in  the  fame  chariot  feen  to  ride,  6$ 

To  mortify  the  mighty  madman's  pride. 
Add  now  th' imperial  eagle,  rais'd  on  high, 
With  golden  beak  (the  mark  of  majefty), 
Trumpets  before,  and  on  the  left  and  right, 
A  cavalcade  of  nobles,  all  in  white :  ?o 

In  their  own  natures  falfe  and  flatt'ring  tribes. 
But  made  his  friends,  by  places  and  by  bribes. 

In  his  own  age,  Democritus  could  find 
Sufficient  caufe  to  laugh  at  human  kind  : 
Learn  from  fo  great  a  wit ;  a  land  of  bogs      75 
With  ditches  fenc'd,  a  heaven  fat  with  fogs, 
May  form  a  fpirit  fit  to  fway  the  (late ; 
And  make  the  neighboring  monarchs  fear  their 
fate. 

He  laughs  at  all  the  vulgar  cares  and  fears ; 
At  their  vain  triumphs,  and  their  vainer  tears:  so 
An  equal  temper  in  his  mind  he  found, 
When   Fortune    flatter'd  him,   and    when  (lie 

frown'd. 
'Tis  plain,  from  hence,  that  what  our  vows  re- 

queft. 
Are  hurtful  things,  or  ufelefs  at  the  bell.       S4 

Some  afk  for  envy'd  pow'r ;  which  pubUc  hate 
Purfues,  and  hurries  headlong  to  their  fate: 
Down  go  the  titles  ;   and  the  flatue  crotvn'd, 
Is  by  bafe  hands  in  the  next  river  drown'd. 

V<ir.  66.     To  mort'ifi/']     One  of  his  happieft  alliterations. 

Dr.  J.  \VuiHTON, 

Bb2 
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The  guilllefs  horfes,  and  the  chariot  wlieel, 
The  fame  efFe6ls  of  vulgar  fury  feel :  90 

The  fmith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  ftroke, 
While  the  lung'd  bellows  hifling  fire  provoke  ; 
Sejanus,  almoft  firft  of  Roman  names,   - 
The  great  Sejanus  crackles  in  the  flames  : 

Ver.  93.  Sejanus  was  Tiberiiis's  firft  favourite,  and  while  lie 
continued  fo  had  the  higheft  marks  of  honour  bellowed  on  him: 
ftatues  and  triumphal  chariots  wcr«  every  where  ere<^kd  to  him  \ 
but  as  foon  as  he  fell  into  difgrace  with  the  Emperor,  thefe  were 
9II  immediately  difmounted,  and  the  fenate  and  common 
people  infulted  over  him  as  meanly  as  they  had  fawned  ou  him 
before. 

Ver.  pi.  The  great  Sejanus]  Modern  hiftory  could  nut 
afiord  a  more  pro})er  fubftitute  for  Sejanus,  to  exemplify  the 
lamentable  end  ot  ambitious  projeds,  than  what  Jolinfon  has 
given  us  in  the  following  lines,  in  the  chara6lcr  and  fate  of 
iVolfey  :— 

In  fall-blown  dlgnit)^  fee  Wolfcxi  ftand. 

Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand  : 

To  hiiTi  the  church,  the  realm,  their  pow'rs  configr), 

Thro'  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  fliine; 

Still  to  new  heights  his  reftlefs  wiihes  tow'r, 

Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  pow'r  advances  pow'r; 

Till  conqueft  unrefifled  ceas'd  to  phafe, 

And  rights  fubmitted  left  him  none  to  feize. 

At  length  his  Sov'reign  frowns^the  train  of  ftate 

INIark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  fign  to  hale ; 

Where'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  ftranger's  eye. 

His  fuppliants  fcorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly: 

At  once  is  loft  the  pride  of  awful  ftate, 

The  golden  canopy,  the  glitt'ring  plate, 

The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board, 

The  liv'ried  army,  and  the  menial  lord  ; 

With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppreft, 

He  feeks  the  refuge  of  monaftic  reft  ; 

Grief  aids  difeafe,  remembcr'd  folly  ftings. 

And  his  laft  fighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 

Dr.  J.  Wahtox. 
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Formed  In  the  forge,  the  pliant  brafs  is  laid  gs' 
On  anvils  ;  and  of  head  and  limbs  are  made 
Pans,   cans,   and  pifs-pots,   a  whole  kitchen | 

trade. 

Adorn  your  doors  with  laurels  ;  and  a  bull, 
Milk  white,  and  large,  lead  to  the  Capitol ; 
Sejanus  with  a  rope  is  dragged  along,  loo 

The  fport  and  laughter  of  the  giddy  throng  ! 
Good  Lord,   they   cry,   what  Ethiop  lips  he 

has, 
How  foul  a  fnout,  and  what  a  hanging  face  ! 
By  heaven,  I  never  could  endure  his  fight; 
But  fay,  how  came   his   monftrous  crimes  to 

light  ?  105 

What  is  the  charge,  and  who  the  evidence, 
(The  fliviour  of  the  nation  and  the  prince  ?) 
Nothing  of  this  ;  but  our  old  C^far  fent 
A  noify  letter  to  his  parliament : 
Nay,  Sirs,  if  Caefar  writ,  I  alk  no  more,  no 

He's  guilty ;  and  the  queftion's  out  of  door. 
How  goes  the  mob  ?  (for  that's  a  mighty  thing,) 
When  the  king's  trump,   the  mob  are  for  the 

king  : 
They  follow  fortune,  and  the  common  cry 
Is  ftill  ao-ainft  the  rog-ue  condemn'd  to  die.    115 

But  the  fame  very  mob,  that  rafcal  crowd, 
Had  cry'd  Sejanus,  with  a  fliout  as  loud  ; 
Had  his  defigns  (by  fortune's  favour  bleft) 
Succeeded,  and  the  prince's  age  oppreit. 
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But  long,  long  fince,  the  times  have  chang'd 

their  face,  120 

The  people  grown  degenerate  and  bafe ; 
Not  iuffer'd  now  the  freedom  of  their  choice. 
To  make  their  magiflrates,  and  fell  their  voice. 

Our  wife  forefathers,  great  by  fea  and  land, 
Had  once  the  power  and  abfolute  command;  i25 
All  offices  of  truft,  themfelves  difpos'd  ; 
Rais'd   whom  they   pleased,    and    whom    they 

pleas'd  deposed. 
But  we,  who  give  our  native  rights  away. 
And  our  enflav'd  poilerity  betray, 
Are  now  reduced  to  beg  an  alms,  and  go       130 
On  holidays  to  fee  a  puppet-lhow. 

There  was  a   damn'd  defign,  cries  one,   no 

doubt ; 
For  warrants  ^re  already  ilTued  out : 
1  met  Brptidius  in  a  mortal  fright ; 
He's  dipt  for  certain,  and  plays  lead  in  iight :  135 
I  fear  the  rage  of  our  offended  prince, 
Who  thinks  the  fenate  flack  in  his  defence  I 
Come  let  us  hafte,  our  loyal  ^eal  to  fhow, 
And  fpurn  the  wretched  corps  of  Caefar's  foe : 
But  let  our  flaves  be  prefent  there,  left  they  uo 
Accufe  their  mafters,  and  for  gain  betray. 
Such  were  the  whifpers  of  thofe  jealous  times. 
About  Sejanus'  puniftmient  and  crimes. 

Ver.  135.         -■  ;     '. —  plays  haft]     One  of  his  vulgar  modern 
idtas.  Dr.  J.  Waktow. 
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Now  tell  me  truly,  wouldft  thou  change  thy 
fate 
To  be,  like  hinij  firft  minifter  of  ftate  ?  us 

To  have  thy  levees  crouded  with  refort, 
Of  a  depending,  gaping,  fervile  court : 
Difpofe  all  honours  of  the  fword  and  gown, 
Grace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  frown  : 
To  hold  thy  prince  in  pupil-age,  and  fway     150 
That    monarch,    whom    the    mafter'd    world 

obey  ? 
While  he,  intent  on  fecret  lufts  alone, 
Lives  to  himfelf,  abandoning  the  throne ; 
Coop'd  in  a  narrow  ifle,  obferving  dreams       154. 
With  flattering  wizards,  and  ere6ling  fchemes  ! 
I  well  believe,  thou  wouldft  be  great  as  he; 
For  every  man's  a  fool  to  that  degree  ; 
All  wi(h  the  dire  prerogative  to  kill ; 
Ev'n  they  would  have  the  power,  who  want  the 

will  : 
But  wouldft  thou  have  thy  wiflies  underftood. 
To  take  the  bad  together  with  the  good,       iG\ 
Wouldft  thou  not  rather  chufe  a  fmall  renown, 
To  be  the  mayor  of  fome  poor  paltry  town, 

Ver.  145.  To  have]  Here  are  fix  nervous  and  fininied  lines 
to  atone  for  135.  -Di-  J-  Wauton. 

Ver.  154.  The  ifland  of  Capre«,  which  lies  about  a  league 
out  at  fea  from  the  Campanian  Ihorc,  was  the  fcene  of  Tibenus's 
pleafures  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  There  he  lived  for  lome 
years  with  diviners,  foothfayers.  and  worfe  company;  and  tioin 
theuce  difpatched  all  his  orders  to  the  feiiate. 
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Biglj  to  look,  and  barbaroufly  to  fpeak  ; 
To  pound  falfe  weights,  and  fcanty  meafures 
break  ?  \65 

Then,  grant  we  that  Sejanus  went  aftray 
In  ev'ry  wiih,  and  knew  not  how  to  pray : 
For  he  who  grafp'd  the  world's  exhaufted  ftore. 
Yet  never  had  enough,  but  wiih'd  for  more, 
Rais'd  a  top-heavy  tower,  of  monftrous  height, 
Which  mould'ring,  cruih'd  him  underneath  the 
weight.  171 

What  did  the  mighty  Pompey's  fall  beget  ? 
It  ruin'd  him,  who,  greater  than  the  Great, 
The  flubborn  pride  of  Roman  nobles  broke  ; 
And  bent  their  haughty  necks  beneath  his  yoke: 
What  elfe  but  his  immodetate  luft  of  power,  176 
Prayers  made  and  granted  in  a  lucklefs  hour  ? 
For  few  ufurpers  to  the  (hades  defcend 
By  a  dry  death,  or  with  a  quiet  end. 

The  boy,  whofcarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down 
To  his  proud  pedant,  or  decliu'd  a  noun,        is^i 
(So  fmall  an  elf,  that  when  the  days  are  foul, 
He  and  his  fatchel  muft  be  born  to  fchool,) 
Yet  prays,  and  hopes,  and  aims  at  nothing  lefs, 
To  prove  a  Tully,  or  Demofthenes  ;  i85 

Ver.  173.  Julius  Ciefar,  who  got  the  better  of  Pompey,  that 
was  ft) led  the  Groat. 

Vcr.  1S5.  Demofthenes  and  TuUv  both  died  for  their  ora- 
tory. Demofthenes  gave  himfelf  pojfon  to  avoid  being  carried 
to  Aiitipater,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  who  had  then  made 
himfelf  m-after  of  Athens.  Tully  was  murdered  by  Marie  An^ 
thony's  order,  in  return  for  thole  invedives  he  had  made  againft 
him. 
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But  both  thofe  orators,  fo  much  renown'd, 
In  their  own  depths  of  eloquence  were  drown'd  : 
The  hand  and  head  were  never  loft,  of  thofe 
Who  dealt  in  doggrel,  or  who  punn'd  in  profe. 
"  Fortune  foretun^d  the  dving  notes  of  Rome: 
**  Till  I,  thy  conful  foie,  confol'd  thy  doom."  191 
His  fate  had  crept  below  the  lifted  fwords, 
Had  all  his  malice  been  to  murder  words. 
I  rather  would  be  Meevius,  thrafh  for  rhlmes 
Like  his,  the  fcorn  and  fcandal  of  the  times,  195 

Ver.  186.  But  both  thofe  orators,]  Li/diat,  mentioned  by 
Johnfon  in  the  fubfequent  imitation,  was  not  generally  known, 
though  a  very  learned  man,  and  able  mathematician,  and  many 
perfons  enquired  who  he  was.  Galileo  was  well  cholen  to  exem- 
plify the  hard  fate  of  a  very  illuftrious  philofopher. 

Deign  on  the  paffing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes, 

And  paufe  awhile  trom  letters,  to  be  wife; 

There  mark  what  ills  the  fcholar's  life  alVail, 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail. 

See  nations  flowly  wife,  and  meanly  jutt,     - 

To  buried  Merit  raife  the  tardy  buft. 

If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend, 

Hear  Li/diat's  life,  and  Galileo's  end. 

I  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  Johnfon  made  an  alteration  in 
the  fourth  of  thefe  lines  ;  at  tirft  it  flood, 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  garret,  and  (he  jail. 

When  Lord  Chefterfield  difappointed  him  of  the  patronage  he 
expe<!:l:ed,  he  fuddenly  altered  it  to 

the  patron,  and  the  jail. 

This  Mr.  William  Collins  informed  me  of,  who  wasprcfcnt  at 
the  time.  He  himfelf  at  lall  mot  with  a  fuitable  reward  for  his 
labours,  by  the  gracious  and  generous  penfion  which  the  King 
gave  him  of  3001.  a  year.  And  a  fuperb  monument  and  ftatue 
of  him  is  ere6tcd  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.         Dr.  J.  Wauton. 

Ver.  190.  The  Latin  of  this  couplet  is  a  famous  vcrfe  of 
Tully's,  in  which  he  fets  out  the  liappincfs  of  his  own  confuUhip  ; 
famous  for  the  vanity,  and  the  ill  poetry  of  it ;  forTully,  as  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  one,  fj  he  had  no  great  fliare  of  the  other. 
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Than  that  Philippic,  fatally  divine, 
Which  is  infcrib'd  the  fecond,  fhould  be  mine. 
Nor  he,  the  wonder  of  the  Grecian  throng, 
Who  drove  them  with  the  torrent  of  his  tongue, 
Who  {hook  the  theatres,  and  fway'd  the  ftate  200 
Of  Athens,  found  a  more  propitious  fate. 
Whom,  born  beneath  a  boding  horofcope. 
His  fire,  the  blear-ey'd  Vulcan  of  a  fliop. 
From  Mars  his  forge,  fent  to  Minerva's  fchools. 
To  learn  the  unlucky  art  of  wheedling  fools.  205 

With  itch  of  honour,  and  opinion,  vain, 
All  things  beyond  their  native  worth  we  ftrain  : 
The  fpoils  of  war,  brought  to  Feretrian  Jove, 
An  empty  coat  of  armour  hung  above  209 

The  conqueror's  chariot,  and  in  triumph  bom, 
A  llreamer  from  a  boarded  galley  torn, 
A  chap-fain  beaver  loofely  hanging  by 
The  cloven  helm,  an  arch  of  vi6tory. 
On  whofe  high  convex  fits  a  captive  foe. 
And  fighing  calls  a  mournful  look  below;      21& 
Of  every  nation,  each  illuftrious  name, 
Such  toys  as  thefe  have  cheated  into  fame ; 

Ver.  196.  The  orations  of  Tully  againft  Mark  Anthonj  weii? 
ftiled  by  him  Philippics,  in  imitation  of  Demofthenes,  who  had 
given  that  name  before  to  thofe  he  made  againft  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon. 

Ver.  205.  To  kayn]  A  juft  definition  of  eloquence,  and  its 
abufe,  efpecially  in  democracies.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  208.     This  is  a  mock  account  of  a  Roman  triumph. 
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Exchanging  folid  quiet,  to  obtain 

The  windy  latisfa(5lion  of  the  brain.  219 

So  much  the  thirll  of  honour  fires  the  blood; 
So  many  would  be  great,  fo  few  be  good. 
For  who  would  Virtue  for  herfelf  regard, 
Or  wed,  without  the  portion  of  reward  ? 
Yet  this  mad  chace  of  fame,  by  few  purfu'd, 
Has  drawn  dellru61ion  on  the  multitude  :     225 
This  avarice  of  praife  in  times  to  come, 
Thofe  long  infcriptions,  crowded  on  the  tomb, 
Should  fome  wild  fig-tree  take  her  native  bent, 
And  heave  below  the  gaudy  monument. 
Would  crack  the  marble  titles,  and  difperfe  230 
The  chara6lers  of  all  the  lying  verfe. 
For  fepulchres  themfelves  muft  crumbhng  fall 
In  time's  abyfs,  the  common  grave  of  all. 

Great  Hannibal  within  the  balance  lay  ; 
And  tell  how  many  pounds  his  alhes  weigh  ;  235 
Whom  Afric  was  not  able  to  contain, 
Whofe  length  runs  level  with  the  Atlantic  main, 
And  wearies  fruitful  Nilus,  to  convey 
His  fun-beat  waters  by  fo  long  a  way  ; 
Which  Ethiopia's  double  chme  divides,         2io 
And  elephants  in  other  mountains  hides. 
Spain  firft  he  won,  the  Pyreneeans  pail, 
And  fteepy  Alps,  the  mounds  that  Nature  call: 
And  with  corroding  juices,  as  he  went, 
A  paflage  through  the  living  rocks  he  rent.    245 
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Then,  like  a  torrent,  rolling  from  on  liigb, 
He  pours  his  headlong  rage  on  Italy  ; 

Ver.  247.  He  pours  his  headlong]  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
was  a  very  favourite  charafter  of'  Dr.  Johnfon.  Though  he 
condemned  fo  many  of  the  other  works  of  Voltaire,  yet  he  ufed 
to  fpcak  in  the  terms  of  high  approbation  of  his  hilloryof  this 
•xtraordinary  warrior. 

On  what  foundation  Hands  the  warrior's  pride, 

How  juft  his  hopes,  let  Swedifli  Charles  decide  : 

No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire, 

A  frame  of  adamant,  a  foul  of  fire  ; 

O'er  love,  o'er  fear  extends  his  wide  domain, 

Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleafure  and  of  pain. 

No  joys  to  him  pacific  fcepters  yield. 

War  founds  the  trump,  he  rufiies  to  the  field. 

Behold  furrounding  kings  their  pow'r  combine, 

And  one  capitulate,  and  one  refign. 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  I'preads  her  charms  in  vain, 

"  Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  "  till  nought  remain. 

"  On  IMofcow's  walls  till  Gothic  ftandards  fly, 

"  And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  flvy." 

The  march  begins  in  military  ftate. 

And  nations  on  his  eye  fufpended  wait. 

Stern  Famine  guards  the  folitary  coaft. 

And  Winter  barricades  the  realm  of  froft  ; 

He  comes ;  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  courfe  delay, 

Hide,  blufliing  glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day  : 

The  vanquifli'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 

And  /hews  his  miferies  in  diftant  lands. 

Condemn'd  a  needy  fupplicant  to  wait, 

While  ladies  intcrpofe,  and  Haves  debate. 

But  did  not  chance  at  length  hvr  error  mend  ? 

Did  not  fubverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 

Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  f 

Or  hofiile  millions  prefs  him  to  the  ground  ? 

His  fall  was  deftin'd  to  a  barren  llrand, 

A  petty  fortrefs,  and  a  dubious  hand  ; 

He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

'J'o  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 
I  do  not  recollect  any  puirage  in  the  works  of  Pope,  of  greater 
energy  and  force  of  exproHion,  than  the  foregoing  paffage.     The 
laft  lines  do  not  tally  with  the  original ;  for  contempt  is  height-' 
eued  by  the  addrefs, 

I  demons,  et  faevas  curre  per  Alpcs, 

Ut  Piieris  placcas  et  Dedamatio  fias.        Dr.  J.  Wauton. 
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In  three  victorious  battles  over-run  ; 
Yet  ftill  uneafy,  cries,  There's  nothing  don^. 
Till  level  with  the  ground  their  gates  are  laid;  qm 
And  Punic  flags  on  Roman  towers  difplay'd. 

Afk  what  a  face  belong'd  to  his  high  fame : 
His  pi6lure  fcarcely  would  deferve  a  frame : 
A  fign-poil  dawber  would  difdain  to  paint 
The  one-ey'd  hero  on  his  elephant.  255 

Now  what's  his  end,  O  charming  Glory  !  fay, 
What  rare  fifth  a6t  to  crown  this  huffing  play  ? 
In  one  deciding  battle 'overcome, 
He  flies,  is  banifli'd  from  his  native  home  : 
Begs  refuge  in  a  foreign  court,  and  there     2(Jo 
Attends,  his  mean  petition  to  prefer ; 
Repuls'd  by  furly  grooms,  who  wait  before 
The  fleeping  tyrant's  interdi6led  door. 

What  wond'rous  fort  of  death  has  heaven 
defign'd,  26  i  I 

Diflinguifli'd  from  the  herd  of  human  kind, 
For  fo  untamed,  fo  turbulent  a  mind  ! 
Nor  fwords  at  hand,  nor  hilFing  darts  afar, 
Are  doomM  to  avenge  the  tedious  bloody  war; 
But  poifon,  drawn  through  a  ring's  hollow  plate, 
Mufl  finifli  him  ;  a  fucking  infant's  fate.         27Q 
Go,  climb  the  rugged  Alps,  ambitious  fool, 
To  pleafe  the  boys,  and  be  a  theme  at  fchool. 

One  world  fuffic'd  not  Alexander's  mind ; 
Coop'd  up,  he  feem'd  in  earth  and  feas  con- 
fin'd :  274 
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And,  flruggling,  ftretch'd  his  refllefs  limbs  about 
The  narrow  globe,  to  find  a  palTage  out. 
Yet,  enter'd  in  the  brick-built  town,  he  try'd 
The  tomb,  and  found  the  ftrait  dimenfions  wide: 
Death  only  this  myfterious  truth  unfolds,  279 
The  mighty  foul,  how  fmall  a  body  holds/' 
Old  Greece  a  tale  of  Athos  would  make  out, 
Cut  from  the  continent,  and  fail'd  about ; 
Seas  hid  with  navies,  chariots  paffmg  o'er 
The  channel,  on  a  bridge  from  fliore  to  fhore  : 
Rivers^,  whofe  depth  no  (liarp  beholder  fees,  285 
Drunk  at  an  army's  dinner,  to  the  lees  ; 
With  a  long  legend  of  romantic  things, 
Which  in  his  cups  the  bowfy  poet  fmgs. 
But  how  did  he  return,  this  haughty  brave. 
Who  whipt  the  winds,  and  made  the  fea  his 
flave  ?  290 

(Though  Neptune  took  unkindly  to  be  bound; 
And  Eurus  never  fuch  hard  ufage  found 
In  his  ^olian  prifons  under  ground  ;) 


} 


Ver.  278.     Babylon,  whore  Alexander  died. 

Ver.  282.  Xerxes  is  reprcfented  in  hiftory  after  a  very  ro- 
mantic manner,  affefting  fame  bcyf)nd  meafure,  and  doing  the 
mofl  extravagant  things  to  compafs  it.  Mount  Athos  made  a 
prodigious  promontory  in  the  Mgsmn  fea  ;  he  is  faid  to  have 
cut  a  channel  through  it,  and  to  have  failed  round  it.  He 
made  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hellcfpont,  where  it  was  three 
miles  broad  ;  and  ordered  a  whipping  for  the  winds  and  feas, 
becaufe  they  had  once  crofl'ed  his  deligns,  as  we  have  a  very  fo- 
lemn  account  of  it  in  Herodotus.  i3ut  after  all  thefe  vain 
boalls,  he  was  Hiamefully  beau-n  by  Thcmiftock-s  at  SalamJs^ 
and  returned  home,  leaving  moft  of  his  fleet  behind  him. 
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What  god  Co  mean,  ev'n  he  who  points  the  way, 
So  mercilefs  a  tyrant  to  obey  !  295 

But  how  returned  he  ?  let  us  afk  again  :  "J 

In  a  poor  fkiif  he  pafs'd  the  bloody  main,        f 
Choak'd  with  the  flaughter'd  bodies  of  his^ 
train.  j 

For  fame  he  pray'd,  but  let  the  event  declare 
He  had  no  mighty  pennyworth  of  his  pray'r.  300 

Jove,  grant  me  length  of  life,  and  years  good 
flore 
Heap  on  my  bending  back,  1  afk  no  more. 
Both  lick  and  healthful,  old  and  young,  con* 

fpire 
In  this  one  filly  mifchievous  defire. 
Miftaken  bleffmg,  which  old  age  they  call,    305 
'Tis  a  long,  nafty,  darkfome  hofpital, 
A  ropy  chain  of  rheums  ;  a  vifage  rough, 
Deform'd,  unfeatur'd,  and  a  (kin  of  buff. 
A  (litch-faln  cheek,    that    hangs    below   the 

jaw  ; 
Such  wrinkles,  as  a  fkilful  hand  would  draw  310 
For  an  old  grandam  ape,  when,  with  a  grace. 
She  fits  at  fquat,  and  fcrubs  her  leathern  face. 

In  youth,  diftindions  infinite  abound  ; 
No  Ihape,  or  feature,  juft  ahke  are  found  ;    3i4 

Ver.  295.  Mercury,  who  was  a  god  of  the  loweft  fize,  and 
f  mploycd  always  in  errands  between  heaven  and  hell ;  and  mor- 
tals uled  him  a'ccordingly,  for  his  Itatucs  were  anciently  placed 
where  roads  met,  with  diredions  on  the  fingers  of  them,  pointing 
out  the  feveral  ways  to  traveliers. 
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The  fair,  the  black,  the  feeble,  and  the  ftrong;Y 
But  the  fame  foulnefs  does  to  age  belong,       y 
The  felf-fame  palfy,  both  in  limbs  and  tongue  J 
The  {kuU  and  forehead  one  bald  barren  plain ; 
And  gums  unarm'd  to  mumble  meat  in  vain : 
Befides  the  eternal  drivel,  that  fupplies         320 
The  dropping  beard,  from  noftrils,  mouth,  and 

eyes. 
His  wife  and  children  loath  him,  and,  what's 

worfe, 
Himfelf  does  his  offenfive  carrion  curfe  ! 
Flatt'rers  forfake  him  too  ;  for  who  would  kill 
Himfelf,  to  be  remembered  in  a  will  ?  325 

His  tafte,  not  only  pall'd  to  wine  and  meat, 
But  to  the  relifli  of  a  nobler  treat. 
The  limber  nerve,  in  vain  provok'd  to  rife, 
Inglorious  from  the  field  of  battle  flies  : 
Poor  feeble  dotard,  how  could  he  advance      330 
With  his  blue  head-piece,  and  his  broken  lance  ? 
Add,  that  endeavouring  ftill  without  efFe61;, 
A  luft  more  lordid  juftly  we  fufpe6b. 

Thofe  fenfes  loft,  behold  a  new  defeat, 
The  foul  diflodging  from  another  feat.  335 

What  mufic,  or  enchanting  voic*:*,  can  cliear 
A  ftupid,  old,  impenetrable  ear? 
No  matter  in  what  place,  or  what  degree 
Of  the  full  theatre,  he  fits  to  fee  ; 
Cornets  and  trumpets  cannot  reach  his  ear :  3iO 
Under  an  a6lor's  nofe  he's  never  near. 
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His  boy  muft  bawl,  to  make  him  underftand 
The  hour  o'  th*day,  oi  fuch  a  lord's  at  hand : 
The  little  blood  that  creeps  within  his  veins, 
Is  but  jaft  M'arm'd  in  a  hot  fever's  pains.       345 
In  fine,  he  wears  no  limb  about  him  found : 
With  fores  and  ficknefTes  beleao-uer'd  round : 
Alii  me  their  names,  I  fooner  could  relate 
How  many  drudges  on  fait  Hippia  wait;       349 
What  crouds  of  patients  the  town-do6lor  kills. 
Or  how,  laft  fall,  he  raised  the  weekly  bills. 
What  provinces  by  Bafilus  were  fpoil'd, 
What  herds  of  heirs  by  guardians  are  beguifd : 
How  many  bouts  a  day  that  bitch  has  try'd ; 
How  many  boys  that  pedagogue  can  ride  !    355 
What  lands  and  lordftiips  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worfhip  now. 

This  dotard  of  his  broken  back  complains, 
One,  his  legs  fail,  and  one,  his  ihoulder  pains  : 
Another  is  of  both  his  eyes  bereft ;  360 

And  envies  who  has  one  for  aiming  left. 
A  fifth,  with  trembling  lips  expe6ling  flands. 
As  in  his  childhood,  cramm'd  by  others  hands; 
One,  who  at  fight  of  fupper  opened  wide    364^ 
His  jaws  before,  and  whetted  grinders  try'd  ;  v 
Now  only  yawns,  and  waits  to  be  fupply'd :     3 
Like  a  young  fwallow,  when  with  weary  wings 
Expe6led  food  her  falling  mother  brmgs. 

His  lofs  of  members  is  a  heavy  curfe, 
But  all  his  faculties  decayed,  a  worfe  !  370 

VOL.  IV.  C  c 
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His  fervants'  names  he  has  forgotten  quite ; 
Knows  not  his  friend  who  fupp'd  with  him  laft 

night. 
Not  ev'n  the  children  he  begot  and  bred  ; 
Or  his  will  knows  'em  not :  for,  in  their  ftead, 
In  form  of  law,  a  common  hackney  jade,      375 
Sole  heir,  for  fecret  fervices,  is  made : 
So  lewd,  and  fuch  a  batter'd  brothel  whore. 
That  Ihe  defies  all  comers  at  her  door. 
Well,  yet  fuppofe  his  fenfes  are  his  own, 
He  lives  to  be  chief  mourner  for  his  fon  :      sso 
Before  his  face  his  wife  and  brother  burns ; 
He  numbers  all  his  kindred  in  their  urns. 
Thefe  are  the  fines  he  pays  for  living  long  ; 
And  dragging  tedious  age  in  his  own  wrong :  384- 
Griefs  always  green,  a  houfliold  ftill  in  tears. 
Sad  pomps,  a  threlliold  throng'd  with  daily  I 

biers. 
And  liveries  of  black  for  length  of  years. 

Ver.  384.  Thefe  are  the  ^ties]  There  is  fomething  very  ten- 
der and  pathetic  in  the  following  lines  o§  Johnfon  on  this  fub« 
jeft : — 

Yet  ev'n  on  this  her  load  Misfortune  flings, 
To  prefs  the  weai-y  minutes'  flagging  wings. 
New  forrow  rifes  as  the  day  returns, 
A  fifter  fickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  Merit  fills  the  fable  bier. 
Now  lacerated  Friendfhip  claims  a  tear. 
Year  chaces  year,  decay  purfues  decay. 
Still  drops  fome  joy  from  with'ring  life  away. 
New  forms  arife,  and  difl"'rent  views  engage, 
Superfluous  lags  the  vet'ran  on  the  ftage  j 
Till  pitying  Nature  figns  the  laft  releafe, 
And  bids  affliiled  Worth  retire  to  peace. 

Dr.  J.  Warton, 
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Next  to  the  raven's  age,  the  Pylian  king 
Was  longell  livM  of  any  two  legg'd  thing  ; 
Bleft,  to  defraud  the  grave  fo  long,  to  mount  390 
His  numbered  years,    and  on  his  right  hand 

count ; 
Three  hundred  feafons,  guzzUng  muft  of  wine : 
But,  hold  a  while,  and  hear  himfelf  repine 
At  fate's  unequal  laws ;  and  at  the  clue 
Which,  me  reliefs  in  length,  the  midmoft  fifter 

drew.  395 

AVhen  his  brave  Ton  upon  the  fun'ral  pyre 
He  faw  extended,  and  his  beard  on  fire ; 
He  turn'd,  and  weeping,  afk'd  his  friends,  what 

crime 
Had  cursM  his  age  to  this  unhappy  time  ? 

Thus  mournM  old  Peleus  for  Achilles  flain, 
And  thus  Ulyffes'  father  did  complain.  40i 

How  fortunate  an  end  had  Priam  made, 
Among  his  anceftors  a  mighty  Ihade, 
While  Troy  yet  flood  ;  when  Hedor,  with  the 

race 
Of  royal  baftards,  might  his  fun'ral  grace :  405 

Ver.  388.  Neftor,  king  of  Pylos,  who  was  300  years  old, 
according  to  Homer's  account;  at  leaft,  as  he  is  underftood  by 
his  expofitors. 

Ver.  3gi.  The  ancients  counted  by  their  fingers;  their  left 
hands  ferved  them  till  they  came  up  to  an  hundred,  after  that 
they  ufed  their  right,  to  exprefs  all  greater  numbers. 

Ver.  395.  The  Fates  were  three  fifters,  which  had  all  fome 
peculiar  buhnefs  affigned  them  by  the  poets,  in  relation  to  the 
lives  of  men.  The  firft  held  the  diftaff,  tlie  fccoud  fpun  the 
thread,  and  the  third  cut  it. 

cc2 
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Amidft  the  tears  of  Trojan  dames  inurn'd, 
And  by  his  loyal  daughters  truly  mournM  ! 
Had  heav'n  fo  bled  him,  he  had  dy'd  before 
The  fatal  fleet  to  Sparta  Paris  bore. 
But  mark  what  age  produc'd  ;  he  livM  to  fee  410 
His  town  in  flames,  his  falling  monarchy  : 
In  fine,  the  feeble  fire,  reduced  by  fate, 
To  change  his  fcepter  for  a  fvvord,  too  late. 
His  lall  effort  before  Jove's  altar  tries ; 
A  foldier  half,  and  half  a  facrifice  :  415 

Falls  like  an  ox,  that  waits  the  coming  blow ; 
Old  and  unprofitable  to  the  plough. 

At  leaft,  he  dy'd  a  man  ;  his  queen  furviv'd. 
To  howl,  and  in  a  barking  bod\^  liv'd. 

I  haflen  to  our  own  ;  nor  will  relate  420 

Great  Mithridates,  and  rich  Croefus'  fate ; 


Vef-  414..  Whilft  Troy  was  facking  by  the  Greeks,  old  King 
Priam  is  faiil  to  have  buckled  on  his  armour  to  oppofe  them  ; 
which  he  had  no  fooner  done,  but  he  was  met  by  Pyrrhus,  and 
(lain  before  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  in  his  own  pala-ce,  as  we  have 
the  Itory  iinel}'  told  in  Virgil's  lecond  iEneid. 

Ver.  418.  Hecuba,  his  queen,  efcaped  the  fwords  of  the 
Grecians,  and  outlived  him.  It  feenis  Ihe  behaved  herfelf  fo 
riercelyand  uneafily  to  her  hufband's  murtherers  while  Ihe  lived, 
that  the  poets  thought  tit  to  turn  her  into  a  bitch,  when  flie 
died. 

Ver.  421.  Mithridates,  after  he  had  difputed  the  empire  of 
the  world,  for  forty  years  together,  with  the  Romans,  was  at  laft 
deprived  of  life  and  empire  by  Pompey  the  Great. 

Ibid.  Crcefus,  in  the  midft  of  his  profperity,  making  his  boaft 
to  Solon  how  happv  he  was,  received  this  anfwer  from  the  wife 
man  :  "  That  no  one  could  pronounce  himfelf  happy  till  he  faw 
what  his  end  Ihould  be."  The  truth  of  this  Croefus  found,  whea 
he  was  put  iu  chains  by  Cyrus,  and  cuudemned  to  die. 
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Whom  Solon  wifely  counfeird  to  attend 
The  name  of  happy,  till  he  knew  his  end. 

That  Marius  was  an  exile,  that  he  fled. 
Was  ta'en,  in  ruin'd  Carthage  begg'd  his  bread. 
All  thefe  were  owing  to  a  life  too  long  :        426 
For  whom  had  Rome  beheld  fo  happy,  young ! 
High  in  his  chariot,  and  with  laurel  crown'd, 
When  he  had  led  the  Cimbrian  captives  round 
The  Roman  ftreets;  defcending  from  his  Hate, 
In  that  blell  hour  he  fhould   have  begg'd  his 
fate ;  431 

Then,  then,  he  might  have  dy'd  of  all  admir'd, 
And  his  triumphant  foul  with  fhouts  expir'd. 

Campania,  fortune's  malice  to  prevent, 
To  Pompey  an  indulgent  fever  fent ;  435 

But  public  pray'rs  impos'd  on  heav'n,  to  give 
Their  much  lov'd  leader  an  unkind  reprieve. 
The  city's  fate  and  his  confpir'd  to  fave 
The  head,  referv'd  for  an  Egyptian  flave. 

Cethegus,  though  a  traitor  to  the  Hate,    440 
And  tortur'd,  Tcap'd  this  ignominious  fate  : 
And  Sergius,  who  a  bad  caufe  bravely  try'd. 
All  of  a  piece,  and  undiminilh'd,  dy'd. 

Ver.  435.  Pompey,  in  the  midft  of  his  glory,  fell  into  a  dan- 
gerous fit  of  ficknels  at  Naples  ;  a  great  many  citjes  then  made 
public  fupplications  for  him  ;  he  recovered,  was  beaten  at  Phar- 
falia,  fled  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  and,  inftead  of  receiving 
proteftion  at  his  court,  had  his  head  ftruck  ofl'  by  his  order,  to 
pleafe  Caefar. 

Vex.  440.  Cethegus  was  one  that  confpircd  with  Catiline,  an<i 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Senate. 

Ver.  442.     Catiline  died  fighting. 
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To  Venus,  the  fond  mother  makes  a  prayer, 
That  all  her  fons  and  daughters  may  be  fair:  445 
True,  for  the  boys  a  mumbling  vow  ftie  fends ; 
But,  for  the  girls,  the  vaulted  temple  rends : 
They  mull  be  finifli'd  pieces  :  'tis  allowed 
Diana's  beauty  made  Latona  proud. 
And  pleas'd,  to  fee  the  wond'ring  people  pray 
To  the  nevi^-riling  lifter  of  the  day.  451 

And  yet  Lucretia's  fate  would  bar  that  vow  : 
And  fair  Virginia  would  her  fate  beftow 
On  Rutila ;  and  change  her  faultlefs  make 
For  the  foul  rumple  of  her  camel  back.         455 

But,  for  his  mother's  boy,  the  beau,  what 
frights 
His  parents  have  by  day,  what  anxious  nights  ! 
Form  join'd  with  virtue  is  a  fight  too  rare ; 
Chafte  is  no  epithet  to  fuit  with  fair. 
Suppofe  the  fame  traditionary  ftrain  460 

Of  rigid  manners,  in  the  houfe  remain  ; 
Inveterate  truth,  an  old  plain  Sabine's  heart ; 
Suppofe  that  Nature,  too,  has  done  her  part ; 
Infus'd  into  his  foul  a  fober  grace, 
And  blulht  a  modeft  blood  into  his  face,       455 
(For  Nature  is  a  better  guardian  far, 
Than  fancy  pedants,  or  dull  tutors  are  :) 

Ver.  453.  Virginia  was  killed  by  her  own  father,  to  prevent 
her  being  expofed  to  the  lull  of  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  ill  de- 
figns  upon  her.  The  ftory  at  large  is  in  Livy's  third  book  ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  one,  as  it  gave  occafion  to  the  putting  dowu  the 
powej-  of  the  Pecemviri,  of  whom  Appius  was  one. 
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Yet  ftill  the  youth  mufl  ne*er  arrive  at  man ; 
(So  much  almighty  bribes  and  prefents  can  ;) 
Ev'n  with  a  parent,  where  perfuafions  fail,    470 
Money  is  impudent,  and  will  prevail. 

We  never  read  of  fuch  a  tyrant  king. 
Who  gelt  a  boy  deform'd,  to  hear  him  fmg. 
Nor  Nero,  in  his  more  luxurious  rage, 
E'er  made  a  miftrefs  of  an  ugly  page :  475 

Sporus,  his  fpoufe,  nor  crooked  was,  nor  lame, -x 
With  mountain  back,  and  belly,  from  the  game  y 
Crofs-barr'd :  but  both  his  fexes  well  became.  } 
Go,  boafl  your  fpringal,  by  his  beauty  curft 
To  ills,  nor  think  I  have  declar'd  the  word :    480 
His  form  procures  him  journey-work ;  a  ftrife 
Betwixt    town-madams,    and    the    merchant's 

wife : 
Guefs,  when  he  undertakes  this  public  war. 
What  furious  beads  offended  cuckolds  are. 

Adulterers  are  with  dangers  round  befet ;  485 
Born  under  Mars,  they  cannot  'fcape  the  net; 
And  from  revengeful  hufbands  oft  have  try'd 
Worfe  handling,  than  fevered  laws  provide : 
One  dabs ;  one  dailies ;  one,  with  cruel  art, 
Makes  colon  fuffer  for  the  peccant  part.        400 

But  your  Endymion,  your  fmocth,   fmock- 
fac'd  boy, 
Unrivall'd,  diall  a  beauteous  dame  enjoy  : 
Not  fo  :  one  more  falacious,  rich,  and  old, 
Outbids,  and  buys  her  pleafure  for  her  gold  : 
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Now   he  muft  moil,   and   drudge,  for  one  he 
loath  s,  495 

She  keeps  him  high  in  equipage  and  clothes ; 
She  pawns  her  jewels,  and  her  rich  attire, 
And  thinks  the  workman  worthy  of  his  hire : 
In  all  things  elfe  immoral,  ftingy,  mean ; 
But,  in  her  lulls,  a  confcionable  quean.         500 

She  may  be  handfome,  yet  be  chafte,  you 
fay; 
Good  obfervator,  not  fo  fail  away  : 
Did  it  not  coft  the  modeft  youth  his  life. 
Who  fhunn'd  th'  embraces  of  his  father's  wife  ? 
And  was  not  t'other  flripling  forced  to  fly,  505 
Who  coldly  did  his  patron's  queen  deny. 
And  pleaded  laws  of  hofpitality  ? 
The  ladies  charg'd'emhome,  andturn'd  the  tale; 
With  fhame  they  redden'd,   and  with   fpight 

grew  pale. 
'Tis  dang  rous  to  deny  the  longing  dame ;     510 
She  lofes  pity,  who  has  loft  her  fliame. 

Now  Silius  wants  thy  counfel,  give  advice  ; 
Wed  Caefar's  wife,  or  die;  the  choice  is  nice. 

Ver.  503.  Hippolytus,  the  fon  of  Thefeus,  was  loved  by  his 
mother-in-law  Phaedra  ;  but  he  not  complying  with  her,  /he  pro-, 
cured  his  death. 

Ver.  505.  Bellerophon,  the  fon  of  king  Glaucus,  refiding 
fome  time  at  the  court  of  Paetus,  king  of  the  Argives,  the  queen, 
Sthenobaea,  fell  in  love  with  him  ;  but  he  refufing  her,  /he  turned 
the  accufation  upon  him,  and  he  narrowly  efcaped  P«tus's 
vengeance. 

Ver.  512.  Meflalina,  wife  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  infamous 
for  her  lewdnefs.     She  fet  her  eyes  upon  C.  Silius,  a  fine  youtli^ 


} 
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Her  comet-eyes  fhe  darts  on  evVy  grace ; 
And  takes  a  fatal  liking  to  his  face.  515 

Adorn'd  with  bridal  pomp  {he  fits  in  ftate  ; 
The  public  notaries  and  Arufpex  wait : 
The  genial  bed  is  in  the  garden  dreft  : 
The  portion  paid,  and  ev'rj  rite  exprefs'd, 
Which  in  a  Roman  marriage  is  profeft.      520' 
'Tis  no  ftofn  wedding  this,  rejecting  awe, 
She  fcorns  to  marry,  but  in  form  of  law  : 
In  this  moot  cafe,  your  judgment :  to  refufe 
Is  prefent  death,  befides  the  night  you  lofe  : 
If  you  confent,  "'tis  hardly  worth  your  pain ;  525 
A  day  or  two  of  anxious  life  you  gain  : 
Till  loud  reports  through  all  the  town  have  pafl:. 
And  reach  the  prince:  for  cuckolds  hear  the  laft. 
Ifiduige    thy   pleafure,    youth,    and  take  thy 

fwing  ; 
For  not  to  take  is^but  the  felf-fame  thing ;      530 
Inevitable  death  before  thee  lies ; 
But  looks  more  kindly  through  a  lady's  eyes. 

What  then  remains?  Are  we  deprivM  of  will, 
Mull  we  not  wifh,  for  fear  of  wifhing  ill  ? 
Receive  my  counfel,  and  fecurely  move ;       535 
Intruft  thy  fortune  to  the  Pow'rs  above. 
Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wifdom  fees  thee  want  : 

forced  him  to  quit  his  own  wife,  and  marry  her  with  all  the  for- 
malities of  a  wedding,  whilft  Claudius  Cicfar  was  facrificing  at 
Hoftia.     Upon  his  return,  he  put  both  Silius  and  her  to  death. 
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In  goodnefs  as  in  greatnefs  they  excel ; 
Ah  that  we  lov*d  ourfelves  but  half  fo  well !    540 
We,  blindly  by  our  headilrong  paffions  led, 
Are  hot  for  aftion,  and  defire  to  wed  ; 
Then  wifh  for  heirs :  but  to  the  gods  alone 
Our  future  offspring,    and    our    wives,   are  I 

known  ; 
Th' audacious  ftrumpet,  and  ungracious  fon. 

Yet  not  to  rob  the  priefts  of  pious  gain,        54S 
That  altars  be  not  wholly  built  in  vain  ; 
Forgive  the  gods  the  reft,  and  ftand  confined 
To  health  of  body,  and  content  of  mind : 
A  foul,  that  can  fecurely  death  defy,  550 

And  count  it  nature's  privilege,  to  die  ; 


Ver.  546.  Yet  not  fo  rob}  lie  could  not  forbear  dragging 
in  an  improper  and  ill-applied  farcafm  on  priefts. 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  550.  J  foul,  that]  Thefc  fix  following  lines  in  Dryden 
are  highly  finifhed  in  his  beft  manner.  Yet  we  may  perhaps  I'ead 
Dr.  Johnfon's  admirable  conclufion  of  this  fatire  with  great 
pleafure  : — 

Yet  when  the  fenfe  of  facred  prefence  fires, 
And  ftrong  devotion  to  the  fkies  afpires. 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obfidient  paffions,  and  a  will  refign'd  ; 
For  love,  which  fcarce  colledive  man  can  fill, 
For  patience,  fov' reign  o'er  tranfmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  feat, 
Counts  death,  kind  nature's  fignal  of  retreat; 
Thefe  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  heaven  ordain, 
Thcfe  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  pow'r  to  gain. 
"With  iliefe  celeltial  wifdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happinefs  tlie  does  not  find. 

Dr.  J.  Warton, 
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Serene  and  manly,  harden'd  to  fuftain 
The  load  of  life,  and  exercis'd  in  pain  : 
Guiltlefs  of  hate,  and  proof  againft  defire ; 
That  all  things  weighs,  and  nothing  can  admire: 
That  dares  prefer  the  toils  of  Hercules  556 

To  dalliance,  banquet,  and  ignoble  eafe. 

The  path  to  peace  is  virtue  :  what  I  fliow, 
Thyfelf  may  freely  on  thyfelf  beftow  : 
Fortune  was  never  worfliipp'd  by  the  wife ;    560 
But,  fet  aloft  by  fools,  ufurps  the  Ikies. 


THE 


SIXTEENTH     SATIRE 


OP 


JUVENAL, 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


The  poet  in  this  fatii^e,  proves,  that  the  condition  of  a 
foldier  is  much  better  than  that  of  a  countryman: 
firji,  becaufe  a  countryman^  hoivever  affronted^ 
provoked,  and  Jlruck  himfelf  dares  not  firike  a 
foldier  ;  who  is  only  to  be  judged  by  a  court-mar^ 
tial :  and  by  the  laiv  of  Camillus,  xvhich  obliges 
him  not  to  quarrel  without  the  trenches,  he  is  alfo 
ajjiired  to  have  a  fpeedy  hearing,  and  quick  dif- 
patch  :  whereas,  the  townfman  or  peafant  is  de^ 
layed  in  his  fuit  by  frivolous  pretences,  and  not 
fure  ofjuftice  when  he  is  heard  in  the  court.  Tfie 
foldier  is  alfo  privileged  to  make  a  will,  and  to  give^ 
away  his  eftate,  which  he  got  in  war,  to  whom  he, 
pleafes,  without  confideration  of  pare7itage  or  re- 
lations,  which  is  denied  to  all  other  Romans.  This 
fatire  was  zvritte?i  by  Juvenal,  when  he  was  a 
commander  i?i  Egypt :  it  is  certainly  his,  though 
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/  tliinli  it  not  jimjlied.  And  if  it  he  well  obfer'ced, 
you  mil  find  he  intended  an  invective  againfi,  a 
Jianding  army. 

What  vaU  prerogatives,  niy  G alius,  are 
Accruing  to  the  mighty  man  of  war  ! 
For,  if  into  a  lucky  camp  I  light,  >v 

Though  raw  in  arms,  and  yet  afraid  to  fight, ^ 
Befriend    me  my   good   ftars,  and    all   goes?" 
right :  ^  / 

One  happy  hour  is  to  a  foldier  better, 
Than  mother  Juno's  recommending  letter, 
Or  Venus,  when  to  Mars  ihe  would  prefer 
My  fuit,  and  own  the  kindnefs  done  to  her; 

See  what  our  common  privileges  are :         lO 
As,  firft,  no  fancy  citizen  (hall  dare 
To  ftrike  a  foldier,  nor,  when  ftruck,  refent 
The  wrong,  for  fear  of  farther  punifhment : 
Not  though  his  teeth  are  beaten  out,  his  eyes 
Hang  by  a  firing,  in  bumps  his  forehead  rife, 
Shall  he  prefume  to  mention  his  difgrace,      ]6 
Or  bee:  amends  for  his  demolifh'd  face. 
A  booted  judge  fhall  fit  to  try  his  caufe. 
Not  by  the  ftatute,  but  by  martial  laws ; 

Ver.l.  What  vnfi  prerogatives,]  This  fatire  is  much  inferior 
to  the  reft.  The  old  Icholiaft  denies  that  it  is  by  Juvenal.  I 
fuppofe  Dryden  was  forfced  to  add  it  to  fill  up  his  volume.— 
Barten  Holyday's  notes,  added  to  his  tranflation  of  Juvenal,  are 
worth  reading.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  7.  Juno  was  mother  to  Mars  the  god  of  war :  Venus 
was  his  miftrefs. 
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Which  old  Canilllus  order'd,  to  confine  qo 

The  brawls  of  foldiers  to  the  trench  and  line : 
A  wife  provifion  ;  and  from  thence  'tis  clear, 
That  officers  a  foldier's  caufe  fliould  hear : 
And  taking  cognizance  of  wrongs  received. 
An  honefl  man  may  hope  to  be  reliev'd.  2i 

So  far  'tis  well ;  but  with  a  gen'ral  cry, 
The  regiment  will  rife  in  mutiny, 
The  freedom  of  their  fellow-rogue  demand. 
And,  if  refus'd,  will  threaten  to  dilband. 
Withdraw  thy  a6lion,  and  depart  in  peace  ;    so 
The  remedy  is  worfe  than  the  difeafe : 
This  caufe  is  worthy  him,  who  in  the  hall 
Would  for  his  fee,  and  for  his  client,  bawl : 
But  wouldft  thou,  friend,  who   haft  two  legs 

alone, 
(Which,  heav'n  be  praised,  thou  yet  mayft  call 

thy  own)  35 

Wouldft  thou  to  run  the  gantlet  thefe  expofe 
To  a  whole  company  of  hob-nail'd  ftioes  ? 

Ver.  20.  Camillus,  (who  being  firft  baniflied  by  his  ungrate- 
ful countrymen  the  Romans,  afterwards  returned,  and  freed 
them  from  the  Gauls,)  made  a  law,  which  prohibited  the  fol- 
diers from  quarrelling  without  the  camp,  left  upon  that  pre- 
tence they  might  happen  to  be  abfent  when  they  ought  to  be  on 
duty. 

Ver.  32.  This  caufe  is  •worthy  him,  <^c.]  The  poet  names  a 
Modenefe  lawyer,  whom  he  calls  Vagellius  ;  who  was  fo  impu- 
dent that  he  would  plead  any  caufe,  right  or  wrong,  without 
fliame  or  fear. 

Ver.  37.     hob-nail' djhoes  ?]  The  Roman  foldiers  wore 

plates  of  iron  under  their  fhoes,  or  ftuck  them  with  nails,  as 
countrymen  do  novv. 
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Sure  the  good-breeding  of  wife  citizens 
Should  teach  'em  more  good-nature   to   their 

fhins. 
Befides,  whom  canfl  thou  think  fo  much  thy 

friend,  40 

Who  dares  appear  thy  bufinefs  to  defend  ? 
Dry  up  thy  tears,  and  pocket  up  th'  abufe,     "j 
Nor  put  thy  friend  to  make  a  bad  excufe  :       > 
The  judge  cries  out,   Your  evidence  produce.^ 
Will  he,  who  faw  the  foldier's  mutton-fid,      45 
And  faw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  the  lift, 
To  witnefs  truth  ?  When  I  fee  one  fo  brave, 
The  dead,  think  J,  are  rifen  from  the  grave  ; 
And  with  their  long  fpade  beards,  and  matted 

hair, 
Our  honeft  anceftors  are  come  to  take  the  air.  so 
Againft  a  clown,  with  more  fecurity, 
A  witnefs  may  be  brought  to  fwear  a  lye. 
Than,  though  his  evidence  be  full  and  fair, 
To  vouch  a  truth  againft  a  man  of  war. 

More  benefits  remain,  and  claim'd  as  rights, 
Which  are  a  ftanding  army's  perquifites.         56 
If  any  rogue  vexatious  fuits  advance 
Againft  me  for  my  known  inheritance, 
Enter  by  violence  my  fruitful  grounds, 
Or  take  the  facred  land-mark  from  my  bounds, 
Thofe  bounds  which,  with  proceflion  and  with 

pray'r,  6i 

And  ofter'd  cakes,  have  been  my  annual  care: 

Ver.    62.     Land-marks  were  ufcd  by  the  Romans,  almoft  in 
the  fame  manner  as  now  ;  and  as  we  go  once  a-year  in  procci"- 
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Or  if  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day. 
Deny  their  hands,  and  then  ref'ufe  to  pay  ; 
I  muft  with  patience  all  the  terms  attend,      65 
Amon^  the  common  caiifes  that  depend, 
Till  mine   is   call'd  ;  and    that  long   look'd-for 

Is  flill  encumbered  with  Ibme  new  dela}" : 
Perhaps  the  cloth  of  Rate  is  only  fpread, 
Some  of  the  quorum  may  be  fick  a-bed  ;         70 
That  judge  is  hot,  and  dofts   his  gown,  while 

this 
O'er  night  was  bowfy.  and  goes  out  to  pifs: 
So  many  rubs  appear,  the  time  is  gone 
For  hearing,  and  the  tedious  I'uit  goes  on  :      74- 
But  buff  and  beltmen  never  know  thefe  cares. 
No  time,  nor  trick  of  law,  their  aftion  bars  : 
Their  caule  they  to  an  eaher  iffue  put : 
They  will  be  heard,  or  they  lug  out,  and  cut. 

Another  branch  of  their  revenue  ftill 
Remains,  beyond   their   boundlefs    right  to 

kill,  so 

Theirfather  yet  alive,  impower'd  to  make  a 

will. 

fion,  abovit  the  bounds  of  pariflics,  and  renew  them,  fo  they  of- 
fered cakes  upon  the  ftone,  or  landmark. 

\er  6"9.  '1  he  Courts  of  Judicature  were  huni;  and  fpread, 
as  svitli  us;  but  fpread  only  before  the  hundn-d  judges  were  to 
fit  and  judge  public  caufos,  vvhicli  were  calieil  by  lot. 

Ver  81  'I'he  Roman  foldiers  had  the  privilege  of  makin?  a 
will,  in  their  father's  life-time,  ot  what  they  had  purchafed  in 
the  wars,  as  being  no  part  of  tlieir  patrimony.    By  this  uill  ihcy 


VOL,   IV. 


Dd 
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For,  what  their  prowefs  gain'cl,  the  law  declares^ 

Is  to  themfelves  alone,  and  to  their  heirs  : 

No  fliare  of  that  goes  back  to  the  begetter. 

But  if  the  fon  fights  well,  and  plunders  better. 

Like  (lout  Coranus,  his  old  {liaking  fire  86 

Does  a  remembrance  in  his  will  defire : 

Inquifitive  of  fights,  and  longs  in  vain 

To  find  him  in  the  number  of  the  flain  : 

But  ftill  he  hves,  and,  rifing  by  the  war,         90 

Enjoys  his  gains,  and  has  enough  to  fpare : 

For  'tis  a  noble  general's  prudent  part 

To  cherifli  valour,  and  reward  defcrt : 

Let  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  live    high,  and 

whore ; 
Sometimes  be  loufy,  but  be  never  poor.  95 

had  power  of  excluding  their  own  parents,  and  giving  the  eftate. 
fo  gotten  to  whom  they  plcafed.  Therefore,  fays  the  poet,  Co- 
ranus, (a  foldier  contemporary  with  Juvenal,  who  had  raifed  his 
fortune  by  the  wars)  was  courted  by  his  own  father,  to  make 
him  his  heir. 


TRANSLATIONS 


FRGM 


PERSIUS, 


D  AQ 


THE 


FIRST    SATIRE 


OF 


PERSIUS. 


ARGUMENT    OF    THE    PROLOGUE    TO    THE    FIRST 

SATIRE. 

The  defign  of  the  author  was  to  conceal  his  name  and 
quality.  He  lived  in  the  dangerous  times  of  the 
tyrant  Nero  ;  and  aims  particularly  at  him  in  moji 
of  hisfatires.  For  zvhich  reafon,  though  he  zvas  a 
Roman  knight,  and  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  h,e- 
would  appear  in  this  prologue  but  a  beggarly  poet, 
zvho  xvrites  for  bread.  After  this,  he  breaks  iiito 
the  bujinefs  of  the  firji  fatire  ;  zvhich  is  chiefly  to 
decry  the  poetry  theninfajhion,  and  the  impudence 
of  thofe  zvho  zvei^e  endeavouring  to  paf  their  fluff 
upon  the  xcorld. 


PROLOGUE 


TO    THE 


FIRST    SATIRE. 

1  Never  did  on  cleft  PanialTus  dream. 
Nor  tafte  the  facred  Heliconian  ftream ; 
Nor  can  remember  when  my  brain  infpir'dj 
Was,  by  the  Mufes,  into  madnefs  fir'd. 
My  {bare  in  pale  Pyrene  I  relign  ;  5 

And  claim  no  part  in  all  the  mighty  Nine. 
Statues,  with  winding  ivy  crown'd,  belong 
To  nobler  poets,  for  a  nobler  fong  : 
Heedlefs  of  verfe,  and  hopelefs  of  the  crown,' 
Scarce  half  a   wit,  and    more   than   half  a 

clown,  10 

Before  the  fhrine  I  lay  my  rugged  numbers 

down. 

Ver.  1.  Parnaffus  and  Helicon,  were  hills  confccrated  to  the 
Mufes  ;  and  the  fuppofed  place  of  their  abode.  Parnafl'us  was 
forked  on  the  top ;  and  from  Helicon  ran  a  ftream,  the  fpring 
of  which  was  called  the  Mufes'  well. 

Ver.  5. Pyrene]  A  fountain  in  Corinth  ;  confc- 
crated alfo  to  the  JN'Iiifes. 

"\"er.  7-  Statues,  4"c]  The  flatues  of  the  poets  were  crowned 
with  ivy  about  their  brows. 

Ver.  11.  Before  tAe  Jhriiie]  That  is,  before  the  fhrine  of 
Apollo,  in  his  temple  at  Rome,  called  the  Palatine. 


407 
Who  taught  the  parrot  human  notes  to  try, 
Or  with  a  voice  endu'd  the  chatt'ring  pye  ? 
'Twas  witty  want,  fierce  hunger  to  appeafe  : 
AYant  taught  their  mafters,  and    their   mafters 

thefe.  15 

Let  gain,  that  gilded  bait,  be  hung  on  high, 
The  hungry  withngs  have  it  in  their  eye ; 
Pyes,  crows,  and  daws,  poetic  prefents  bring  : 
You  fay  they  fqueak  ;  but  they  will  fwear  they 

fing. 


ARGUMENT  OF  THR  FIRST  SATIRE. 

I  need  not  repeat^  that  the  chief  mm  of  the  author  is 
againjt  bad  poets  in  this  fat  ire.  But  I  muji  add^ 
that  he  includes  alfo  had  orators,  ivho  began  at  that 
time  (as  Petronius  in  the  beginning  of  his  book 
tells  us)  to  enervate  manli/  eloquence,  Inj  tropes 
andjigures,  ill  placed,  and  xvorfe  applied.  Amongji 
the  poets,  Perfus  covertlij  Jirikes  at  Nero;  fome 
of  xcliofe  verfes  he  recites  xtiih  fcorn  and  indigna- 
tio7i.  He  alfo  takes  notice  of  the  noblemen  and 
their  abominable  poetry,  xcho,  in  the  luxuri/  of 
their  fortune,  fet  up  for  rrits  and  judges.  The 
fat  ire  is  in  dialogue,  be/u'ij't  the  author  and  his 
friend  or  monitor  ;  who  difjiiades  him  from  this 
dangerous  attempt  of  expofing  great  men.  But 
P  erf  us,  ivho  is  of  a  free  fpirit ,  and  has  not  for- 
gotten that  Pome  ivas  once  a  commonwealth,  breaks 
through  all  thofe  difficulties,  and  boldly  arraigns 
the  falfe  judgment  of  the  age  in  zvhich  he  lives. — 
The  reader  may  obferve  that  our  poet  was  a  Stoick 
philofopher ;  and  that  all  his  moral Jentences,  both 
here  and  in  all  the  rejl  of  his  fatires,  are  draxcn 
from  the  dogmas  oj'  that  feet. 


THE 
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i  ix  dialogue  betwixt  the  poet  and  his 

friend  or  monitor. 

Persius. 

JdlOW  anxious  are  our   cares,   and   yet  how- 
vain 
The  bent  of  our  defires  ! 

Friend.  Thy  fpleen  contain  : 
For  none  will  read  thy  fatires. 

Persius.  This  to  me  .^  5 

Friend.  None;  or,  what's  next   to  none, 
but  two  or  three. 
Tis  hard,  I  grant. 

Persius.  'Tis  nothing;    I  can  bear 
That  paltry  fcriblers  have  the  public  ear  : 
That  this  vaft  univerfal  fool,  the  Town,  10 

Should  cry  up  Labeo's  fluff,  and  cry  me  down. 


Ver.  1.     How  anxious]  None  of  my  author's  hard  metaphors 
or  forced  cxpreflions,  fays  Dryden,  arc  in  my  tranflation. 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  11. Labeo's  Jitif]    Nothing  is    remaining  of 

Atticus  Labeo,  (fo  he  is  calted  by  the  learned  Cafaubon)  nor  is 
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They  damn  themfelves  ;  nor  will  my  Mufe  de- 

fcend 
To  clap  with  fuch,  who  fools  and  knaves  com- 
mend : 
Their  fmiles  and  cenfures  are  to  me  the  fame  : 
I  care  not  what  they  praife,  or  what  they  blame. 
In  full  affemblies  let  the  crowd  prevail :  16 

I  weigh  no  merit  by  the  common  fcale» 
The  confcience  is  the  tell  of  ev'ry  mmd ; 
"  Seek  not  thyfelf,  without  thyfelf,  to  find/' 
But  where's  that  Roman  ? — Somewhat  I  would 
fay,  20 

But  Fear  ; — let  Fear,   for  once,    to  Truth  give 

way. 
Truth  lends  the  Stoick  courage  :  when  T  look 
On  human  a6ls,  and  read  in  Nature's  book, 
From  the  firft  paftimes  of  our  infant  age. 
To  elder  cares,  and  man's  feverer  page ;         25 
When  flern  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard. 
We  laih  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward  : 
Then,  then  I  fay, — or  would  fay,  if  I  durft — 
But  thus  provok'd,  I  mufl  fpeak  out,  or  burft. 
Friend.  Once  more  forbear.  30 

Persius.  I  cannot  rule  my  fpleen  ; 
My  fcorn  rebels,  and  tickles  me  within. 


he  mentioned  by  any  other  poet,  bcfides  Perfius ;  Cafaubon, 
from  an  old  commentator  on  Perfius,  fays,  that  he  made  a  very 
foolilh  tranflation  of  Homer's  Iliads. 


). 
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Firft,  to  begin  at  home:  our  authors  write 
In  lonely  rooms,  fecur'd  from  public  fight ; 
Whether  inprofe,  or  verfe,  'tis  all  the  fame  :  35 
The  profe  is  fuftian,  and  the  numbers  lame. 
All  noife,  and  empty  pomp,  a  ftorm  of  words, 
LaVring  with  found,  that  little  fenfe  affords. 
They  comb,  and  then  they  order  ev'ry  hair : 
A  gown,   or  white,   or  fcour'd  to  whitenefs 

wear :  40  { 

A  birth-day  jewel  bobbing  at  their  ear.  J 

Next,  gargle  well  their  throats,  and  thus  pre- 
pared, 
They  mount,  a  God's  name,  to  be  feen  and 

heard. 
From  their  high  fcaffold,  with  a  trumpet  cheek, 
And  ogling  all  their  audience  ere  they  fpeak.  45 
The  naufeous  nobles,  ev'n  the  chief  of  Rome, 
AVith  gaping  mouths  to  thefe  rehearfals  come, 
And  pant  with  pleafure,  when  fome  lufty  line 
The  marrow  pierces,  and  invades  the  chine. 
At  open  fulfom  bawdry  they  rejoice,  50 

And  (limy  jefts  applaud  with  broken  voice. 
Bafe  proftitute,  thus  doft  thou  gain  thy  bread  ? 
Thus  doft  thou  feed  their  ears,  and  thus  art 
fed? 

Ver.  39.  T/iei/  comb,  Sfc]  He  defcribes  a  poet  preparing 
himfelf  to  rehearfe  his  works  in  public,  which  was  commonly 
performed  in  Aiiguit.  A  room  was  hired,  or  lent  by  fome 
friend;  a  fcaffold  was  raifed,  and  a  pulpit  placed  for  him,  who 
was  to  hold  forth ;  who  borrowed  a  new  gown,  or  fcoured  his 
old  one,  and  adorned  his  ears  with  jewels,  &c. 
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At  his  own  filthy  ftufFhe  grins  and  brays  : 

And   gives  the   fign   where  he  expe6ls   their 

praife.  55 

Why  have  I  learn'd,  fay 'ft  thou,  if  thus  con- 

fin'dj 
I  choke  the  noble  vigour  of  my  mind  ? 
Know,  my  wild  fig-tree,  which  in  rocks  is  bred, 
Will  fplit  the  quarry,  and  ihoot  out  the  head. 
Fine  fruits  of  learning  !  old  ambitious  fool,    60 
DarTt  thou  apply  that  adage  of  the  fchool  ; 
As  if  'tis  nothing  worth  that  lies  conceal'd, 
And  "  fcience  is  not  fcience  till  reveal'd  ?" 
Oh,  but 'tis  brave  to  be  admir'd,  to  fee 
The  crowd  with  pointing  fingers,    cry.   That's 

he :  65 

That's  he,  whofe  wond'rous  poem  is  become 
A  lecture  for  the  noble  j^outh  of  Rome  ! 
Who,  by  their  fathers,  is  at  feafts  renown'd  ; 
And  often  quoted  when  the  bowls  go  round. 
Full  gorg'd  and  flufti'd,  they  wantonly  rehearfe; 
And  add  to  wine  the  luxury  of  verfe.  71 

One,  clad  in  purple,  not  to  lofe  his  time. 
Eats,  and  recites  fome  lamentable  rhyme  : 
Some  fenfelefs  Phillis,  in  a  broken  note. 
Snuffling  at  nofe,  and  croaking  in  his  throat  :  75 


Ver.  58.     ■ wj/   uild  fig-tree,}  Trees  of  that  kind    grow 

wild  in  many  parts  olltaly,  and  make  their  way  through  rocks, 
fomctinits  iplitting  the  tomb-ltoncs. 
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Then  gracioufly  the  mellow  audience  nod  : 
Is  not  th*  immortal  author  made  a  god  ? 
Are  not  his  manes  blefl,  fuch  praife  to  have  ? 
Lies  not  the  turf  more  lightly  on  his  grave? 
And  rofes  (while  his  loud  applaufe  they  ling)  so 
Stand  ready  from  his  fepulcher  to  fpring  ? 

All  thefe,  you  cry,  but  light  obje6lions  are  ; 
Meer  malice,  and  you  drive  the  jeft  too  far. 
For  does  there  breathe  a  man,  who  can  reje6l 
A  general  fame,  and  his  own  lines  negle6l  ?    85 
In  cedar  tablets  worthy  to  appear. 
That  need  not  fifh,  or  frankincenfe  to  fear  ? 

Thou,    whom  I   make  the  adverfe  part  to/ 
bear, 

Be  anfwer'd  thus  :  If  I  bv  chance  fucceed 
In  what  I  write,  (and  that's  a  chunce  indeed)  90 
Know,  I  am  not  fo  fiupid,  or  fo  hard, 
Not  to  feel  praife,    or  fame's  deferv'd  reward  : 
But  this  I  cannot  grant,  that  thy  applaufe 
Is  my  work's  ultimate,  or  only,  caufe. 
Prudence  can  ne'er  propofe  i'o  mean  a  prize;  95 
For  mark  what  vanity  within  it  lies. 
Like  Labeo's  Ihads,  in  whofe  verfe  is  found 
Nothing  but  trifling  care,  and  empty  found  : 
Such  little  elegies  as  nobles  write. 
Who  would  be  poets,  in  Apollo's  f])ight.         joo 

Ver.  S6.  The  Romans  wrote  on  cedar  and  cyprefi  tables,  in 
regard  of  the  duration  of  the  wood  :  ill  vcrl'es  miyht  juftly  be 
afraid  of  frankincenfe  ;  for  the  papers  in  which  they  were  writ- 
tetj  were  fit  for  nothing  but  to  wrap  it  up. 
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Them  and  their  wotul  works  the  Mule  defies  : 
Produ6ls  of  citron  beds,  and  golden  canopies. 
To  give  thee  all  thj  due,  thou  haft  the  heart 
To  make  a  fupper,  with  a  fine  defert ; 
And  to  thy  thread-bare  friend,  a  caft  old  futcj 
impart.  105 

Thus  brib'd,  thou  thus  befpeak'ft  him,  Tell 
me,  friend, 
(For  I  love  truth,  nor  can  plain  fpeech  offend,) 
What  fays  the  world  of  me  and  of  mj  Mufe  ? 

The  poor  dare  nothing  tell  but  flatt'ring  news; 
But  flriall   I    fpeak  ?    Thy  verfe    is    wretched 
rhyme ;  no 

And  all  thy  labours  are  but  lofs  of  time. 
Thy  ftrutting  belly  fwells,  thy  paunch  is  high; 
Thou  writ'ft  not,  but  thou  piffeft  poetry. 

All  authors  to  their  own  defe6ls  are  blind  ; 
Hadft  thou  but,  Janus  like,  a  face  behind,  115 
To  fee  the  people,    what    fplay-mouths    they 

make  ; 
To  mark  their  fingers,  pomted  at  thy  back : 


Ver.  102.  Products  of  citron  beds,  <S'C.]  Writings  of  noble- 
men, whole  bedfteads  were  of  the  wood  of  citron. 

Ver.  115.     Janus  like,  S,c.]  Janus  was  the  firfl  king 

of  Italy;  who  refuged  Saturn  when  he  was  expelled  by  his  fon 
Jupiter  from  Crete  ;  or  as  we  now  call  it  Candia.  From  his 
name  the  firft  month  of  the  year  is  called  January.  He  was 
pidured  with  two  faces,  one  before  and  one  behind,  as  regarding 
the  paft  time  and  the  future.  Some  of  the  mytholpgifts  think  he 
was  Noah,  for  the  reafon  given  above. 
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Their  tongues  loll'd  out,    a   foot   beyond  the 

pitch, 
When  mod  a-thirft,  of  an  Apulian  bitch  : 
But  noble  fcriblers  are  with  flatt'ry  fed  ;        120 
For  none  dare  find  their  faults,  who   eat   their 

bread. 
To  pafs  the  poets  of  patrician  blood. 
What  is't  the  common  reader  takes  for  good  ? 
The  verfe  in  fafliion  is,  when  numbers  flow, 
Soft  without  fenfe,  and  without  fpirit  flow  :  125 
So  fmooth  and  equal,  that  no  fight  can  find 
The  rivet,  where  the  polifli'd  piece  was  join'd. 
So  even  all,  with  fuch  a  fteady  view, 
As  if  he  fliut  one  eye  to  level  true. 
Whether  the  vulgar  vice  his  fatire  fl.ings,      130 
The  people's  riots,  or  the  rage  of  kings, 
The  gentle  poet  is  alike  in  all ; 
His  reader  hopes  no  rife,  and  fears  no  fall. 
Friend.   Hourly  we  fee  fome  raw  pin-fea- 

ther'd  thing  154, 

Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes  fing  ; 
Who  for  falfe  quantities  was  whipt  at  fchool 
But  t'other  day,  and  breaking  grammar  rule, 
Whofe  trivial  art  was  never  try'd  above 
The  bare  defcription  of  a  native  grove: 
Who  knows  not  how  to  praife   the  country* 

ftore,  140 

The  feafl:s,  the  baflcets,  nor  the  fatted  boar  ; 
Nor  paint  the  flowVy  fields,  that  paint  them- 

felves  before. 
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Where  Romulus  was  bred,  and  Quintius  born, 
Whofe  fhining    plough-fliare    was    in    furrows 

worn, 
Met  by  his  trembling  wife,  returning  home,  145 
And  ruftically  joy'd,  as  chief  of  Rome: 
She  wip'd  the  fweat  from  the  dilator's  brow ; 
And  o'er  his  back  his  robe  did  rudely  throw;! 
The  h6lors   bore   in   ftate  their  lord's  trium-| 

phant  plough. 
Some  love  to  hear  the  fullian  poet  roar;   150 
And  fome  on  antiquated  authors  pore  : 
Rummage  for  fenfe;   and  think  thofe  only  good 
Who  labour  moft,  and  leaft  are  underftood. 
When   thou    flialt   fee   the   blear-ey'd    fathers 

teach 
Their  fons,  this  harflrdnd  mouldy  fort  of  fpeech; 
Or  others  new  affefted  ways  to  try,  156 

Of  wanton  fmoothnef<,  female  poetry  ; 
One  would  enquire  from  whence  thii;  molly  (lilc 
Did  fij'ft  our  Roman  purity  defile  : 
For  our  old  dotards  cannot  keep  their  feat;  160 
But  leap  and  catch  at  all  that's  obfolete. 

Others,  by  foolifh  oftentation  led. 
When  call'd  before  the  bar,  to  fave  their  head, 

Ver.  14o.  jr/urr  Romulus  S,c.]  Uv  fi^eaks  of  the  country  in 
the  forcgoini^  veilos,  the  praiiVs  of  which  are  the  moll  eafy 
theme  for  poets ;  but  which  a  bad  poet  cannot  naturally  dc- 
fcribc;  then  he  makes  a  digrcfiion  to  Romulus,  the  fiift  king  of 
Rome,  who  had  a  ruftical  education;  and  enlarges  upon  Quin- 
tius Cincinnatus,  a  Roman  fenator,  who  was  called  from  the 
plough,  to  be  diftator  of  Rome. 
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Bring  trifling  tropes,  inftead  of  folid  fenfe  : 
And  mind  their   figures   more  than    their  de- 
fence. i65 
Are  pleas'd  to  hear  their   thick-fkuU'd  judges 

cry, 
Well  mov'd,  oh  finely  faid,  and  decently  ! 
Theft  (fays  the  accufer)  to  thy  charge  I  lay, 
O  Pedius  !  what  does  gentle  Pedius  fay  ? 
Studious  to  pleafe  the  genius  of  the  times,     170 
With  periods,  points,  and  tropes,    he  flurs  his 

crimes : 
"  He  robb'd  not,  but  he  borrowed  from  the  poor; 
"  And  took  but  with  intention  to  reftore." 
He  lards  with  flouriflies  his  long  harangue ; 
'Tis  fine,  fay'll  thou :  What,  to  be  prais'd,  and 
hang?  175 

Effeminate  Roman,  fhall  fuch  fluff  prevail 
To  tickle  thee,  and  make  thee  wag  thy  tail  ? 
Say,  fhould  a  fhipwreck'd  failor  ling  his  woe, 
Wouldfl  thou  be  mov'd  to  pity,  or  beflow 
An  alms  ?  What's  more  prepofterous  than  to  fee 
,A  merry  beggar  ?  Mirth  in  mifery  ?  isi 

Persius.  He  feems  a  trap,  for  charity,   to 
lay : 
And  cons,  by  night,  his  leffon  for  the  day. 


Ver.  171.  With  periods,  S^c."]  Perfius  here  names  Antithefes, 
or  feeming  contradidions,  which  in  tins  place  are  meant  for 
rhetorical  flourilhes,  as  I  think,  with  Cafaubou. 

VOL.  IV,  £  « 
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FRiEisrD.  But  to  raw  numbers,    and   unfi- 
nifli'd  verfe, 
Sweet  found  is  added  now,  to  make  it  terfe:  i85 
"  'Tis   tagg'd  with  rhyme,   like  Berecynthian 

Atysy 
"  The  mid-part  chimes  with  art,  which  never 

flat  is. 
''  The  dolphin  brave,  that  cuts  the  liquid  wave, 
"  Or  he  who   in   his  line,    can  chine  the  long- 
ribb'd  Appennine/' 
Persius.  All  this  is  doggrel  fluff.  190 

Friend.  What  if  I  bring 
A  nobler  verfe  ?  "Arms  and  the  man  I  hng/* 
Persius.  Why  name  you  Virgil  with  fuch 
fops  as  thefe  ? 
He's  truly  great,  and  mufl  for  ever  pleafe; 
Not  fierce,  but  aweful  is  his  manly  page;      195 
Bold  is  his  flrength,  but  fober  is  his  rage. 
Friend.  What  poems  think  you  foft  ?  and 
to  be  read 
With  languilhing  regards,  and  bending  head  ? 
Persius.  "  Their  crooked  horns   the  Mi- 
mall  onian  crew 
"  With  blafls  infpir'd ;  and  BaiTaris  who  flew 

Ver.    186.     •  Berecynthian  Atys,  4"C.]     Foolifli  verfes 

of  Nero,  which  the  poet  repeats,  and  which  cannot  be 
tranflated  properly  into  Englifh. 

Ver.  192. Arms  and  the  man  ^c]  The  firft  line  of 

Virgil's  iEneids. 

Ver.  199.    Their  crooked  horns  Sfcl    Other  verfes  of  Nero, 
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«  The  fcornful  calf,  with   fword   advanced    on 
Iiigh,  201 

"  Made  from  his  neck  his  haughty  head  to  fly. 
"  And  Maenas,  when  with  ivy  bridles  bound, 
"  She  led  the  fpotted  lynx,  then  Evion  rung 

around ; 
"Evion  from   woods   and    floods    repairing 
echos  found/^  .    295. 

Could  fuch  rude  lines  a  Roman   mouth  be- 
come, 
Were  any  manly  greatnefs  left  in  Rome  ? 
Maenas  and  Atys  in  the  mouth  were  bred ; 
And  never  hatch'd  within  the  laboring  head : 
No  blood  from  bitten  nails  thofe  poems  drew : 
But  churn'd,  like  fpittle,    from  the  lips  they 
flew.  211 

Friend.  'Tis  fuftian  all ;  'tis  execrably  bad: 
But  if  they  will  be  fools,  muft  you  be  mad  ? 
Your  fatires,  let  me  tell  you,  are  too  fierce ; 
The  great  will  never  bear  fo  blunt  a  verfe.    215 
Their  doors  are  barr'd  againft  a  bitter  flout : 
Snarl,  if  you  pleafe,  but  you  (hall  fnarl  with- 
out. 

that  were  mere  bombaft.  I  only  note,  that  the  rcpetilion  of 
thefe  and  the  former  verfes  of  Nero,  might  juftly  give  the  poet 
a  caution  to  conceal  his  name. 

Vcr.  208..  Mccnus  and  Atjjs]  Poems  on  the  Mscnades,  who 
were  prieftefles  of  Bacchus  ;  and  of  Atys,  who  made  himfelf  an 
eunuch,  to  attend  on  the  facrifkes  of  Cybclc,  called  Berccyu- 
Uiia  by  the  poets  ;  flie  was  mother  of  the  gods. 

56? 
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ExpeCi  fuch  pay  as  railing  rhimes  deferve, 
You're  in  a  \ery  hopeful  way  to  flerve. 

Pees  I  us.     Rather  than  fo,    uncenfur'd  let 

'etn  be ;  220 

All,  all  is  admirably  well,  for  me. 
My  harmlefs  rhime  lliall   'fcape   the    dire   dif- 

grace 
Of  common-lhoars,  and  every  piffmg-place. 
Two  painted  ferpents  fliall,  on  high,  appear; 
*Tis  holy  ground  ;  you  muft  not  urine  here.  225 
This  fliall  be  writ  to  fright  the  fry  away, 
Who  draw  their  little  bawbles,  when  they  play. 

Yet  old  Lncilius  never  feared  the  times, 
But  lafh'd  the  city,  and  diffecled  crimes. 
Mutius  and  Lupus  both  by  name  he  brought; 
He   mouth 'd   'em,   and    betwixt   his   grinders 

caught.  2S1. 

Unlike  in  method,  with  conceal'd  defign. 
Did  crafty  Horace  his  low  numbers  join  : 
And,  with  a  fly  infmuatinggrace, 
Laugh'd  at  his  friend,  and  look'd  him  in  the 

face :  235 

Would  raife  a  blufli,  where  fecret  vice  he  found; 
And  tickle,  while  he  gently  prob'd  the  wound. 


Ver.  224.  Tzi:o  painted  ferpents  4"C.]  Two  fnakes  twined 
with  each  other  were  painted  on  the  walls,  by  the  ancients,  to 
Ihew  the  place  was  holy. 

Ver.  228.  Yet  old  Liicilius  SjC.'\  Lncilius  wrote  long  before 
Horace,  who  imitates  his  manner  of  fatiro,  but  far  excels  him 
in  the  defign. 
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With  feeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguird  ; 
But  made  the  defperate  paffes,  when  he  fmird. 

Could  he  do  this,  and  is  mj  Mufe  controlled 
^y  fervile  awe  ?  Born  free,  and  not  be  bold  ? 
At  leaft,  I'll  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground  ;  242 
And  to  the  trufty  earth  commit  the  found: 
The  reeds  fhal]  tell  you  what  the  poet  fears, 
**  King  iVIidas  has  a  fnout,  and  affes  ears/'   245 
This  mean  conceit,  this  darling  myftery, 
Which  thou  think'ft  nothing,  friend,  thou  Ihalt 

not  buy. 
Nor  will  I  change,    for  all  the  flafliy  wit. 
That  flatt'ring  Labeo  in  his  Ihads  writ. 

Thou,  if  there  be  a  thou  in  this  bafe  town,  250 
Who  dares,  wuth  angry  Eupolis,  to  frown ; 
He,  who,  with  bold  Cratinus,  is  infpir'd 
With  zeal,  and  equal  indignation  fir'd  ; 
Who,  at  enormous  villany,  turns  pale. 
And  fleers  againft  it  with  a  full-blown  fail,  255 

Ver.  245.  King  Midas  4 c]  The  ftory  is  vulgar,  that  Midas 
king  of  Phrygia,  was  made  judge  betwixt  Apollo  and  Pan,  who 
was  the  beft  mufician  ;  he  gave  the  prize  to  Pan  ;  and  Apollo 
in  revenge  gave  him  alTcs  ears.  He  wore  his  hair  long  to  hide 
them  ;  but  his  barber  difcovering  them,  and  not  daring  to  di- 
vulge the  fecret,  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  whifpered  into 
it ;  the  place  was  marfliy,  and  when  the  reeds  grew  up,  they  re- 
peated the  words  which  were  fpoken  by  the  barber.  By  Midas 
the  poet  meant  Nero. 

Ver.  251.  Eupolis  and  Cratinus,  as  alfo  Ariftophanes  men- 
tioned afterwards,  were  all  Athenian  poets,  who  wrote  that  fort 
of  comedy,  which  was  called  the  old  comedy,  where  the  people 
were  named  who  were  fatirized  by  thofe  authors. 
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Like  Ariftophanes,  let  him  but  fmile 

On  this  my  honeft  work,  though  writ  in  homely 

flile : 
And  if  two  lines  or  three  in  all  the  vein 
Appear  lefs  drolTy,  read  thofe  lines  again. 
May  they  perform  their  author's  jufl  intent,  260 
Glow  in  thy  ears,  and  in  thy  breafl  ferment. 
But  from  the  reading  of  my  book  and  me, 
Be  far,  ye  foes  of  virtuous  poverty  : 
"Who  fortune's  fault  upon  the  poor  can  throw ; 
Point  at  the  tatter'd  coat,  and  ragged  flioe  :  265 
Lay  nature's  failings  to  their  charge,  and  jeer 
The  dim  weak    eye-fight,  when   the  mind  is 

clear. 
When  thou  thyfelf,  thus  infolent  in  flate, 
Art  but,  perhaps,  fome  country  magiftrate  ; 
Whofe  power  extends  no  farther  than  to  fpeak 
Big  on  the  bench,  and  fcanty  weights  to  break. 
Him,  alfo,  for  my  cenfor  I  difdain,  2f2 

Who  thinks  all  fcience,  as  all  virtue,  vain  ; 
Who  counts  geometry,  and  numbers,  toys  ; 
And,  with  his  foot,  the  facred  duft  deftroys  :  275 

Ver.  264.  Who  fortune  s  fault  ^c.]  The  people  of  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Perfms,  were  apt  to  fcorn  the  Grecian  philofophers, 
particularly  the  Cynicks  and  Stoicks,  who  were  the  pooreft  of 
them. 

Vcr.  275.  And,  -with  his  foot,  ^c-]  Arithmetic  and  geometry 
were  taught  on  floors  which  were  ftrewcd  with  duft,  or  fand  ; 
in  which  the  numbers  and  diagrams  were  made  and  drawn, 
%vhich  they  might  Itrike  out  again  at  pleafure. 


n 
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Whofe  pleafure  is  to  fee  a  llrumpet  tear 
A  Cy nick's  beard,  and  lug  him  by  the  hair. 
Such,  all  the  morning,  to  the  pleadings  run ; 
But  when  the  bus'nefs  of  the  day  is  done, 
On  dice,  and  drink,    and  drabs,   they  fpend 
their  afternoon.  28o 


Ver.  2801  On  dice,]  Barten  Holiday  obferves  that «  in  Per- 
fius  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  meaning  ;  in  Juvenal  to  chufe  a 
meaning:  fo  crabbed  is  Perfius,  and  fo  copious  is  Juvenal.  So 
much  is  the  underftanding  employed  in  the  one,  and  fo  much  the 
judgment  in  the  other.  So  difficult  is  it  to  find  any  fenfe  in  the 
former,  and  the  bell  fenfe  of  the  la^er," 

Dr.  J.  WARTOTf. 


THE 


SECOND    SATIRE 


OF 


PERSIUS. 


THE   ARGUMENT. 


This  fatire  contains  a  mqft  grave  and  philofophical 
argument,  concerning  prayers  and  wiJJies.  Un- 
douhtedly  it  gave  occafion  to  JuvenaVs  tenth  fatire; 
and  both  of  them  had  their  original  from  one  of 
Plato's  dialogues,  called  the  fecond  Alcihiades. 
Our  author  has  induced  it  with  great  maftery  of 
art,  by  taking  his  infe  from  the  birth-day  of  his 
frieyid ;  on  which  occafions,  prayers  xvere  made, 
and  facrifices  offered  by  the  native.  Perfiu^  com- 
mending the  purity  of  his  friend's  vows,  defcends 
to  the  impious  and  immoral  requejis  of  others.  The 
fatire  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Thefirft  is  the 
exordium  to  Macrinus,  which  the  poet  confines 
within  the  compafs  of  four  verfes.  The  fecond  re- 
lates to  the  matter  of  the  prayers  and  vows,  and  an 
enumeration  of  thofe  things,  xtherein  men  com- 
monly finned  againft  right  reafon,  and  offended  in 
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their  requefts.  The  third  part  conjijis  in  Jliexving 
the  repugnancies  of  thofe  prayers  and  wi/hes,  to 
thofe  of  other  men,  and  inconjijiencies  with  them- 
felves.  Hejlicws  the  original  of  the fe  vows,  and 
Jharply  inveighs  againfi  them  :  and  lafily,  not  only 
correBs  the  falfe  opinion  of  mankind  concerning 
them,  but  gives  the  true  doBri?ie  of  all  addrejfes 
made  to  Heaven,  and  how  they  may  he  made  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Pozvers  above,  ifi  excellent  pre- 
ceptSy  and  more  worthy  of  a  Chri/iian  than  a  Hea- 
then. 


THB 


SECOND  SATIRE. 


DEDICATED  TO    HIS    FRIEND    PLOTIUS    MACRINUS,     ON      HIS 

BIRTH-DAY. 


X^ET  this  aufpicious  morning  be  expreft 
With  a  white  ftone,  diftinguifli'd  from  the  reft: 
White  as  thy  fame,  and  as  thy  honour  clear ; 
And  let  new  joys  attend   on    thy   new  added 

year. 
Indulge  thy  genius,  and  o^'erflow  thy  foul,      5 
Till  thy  wit  fparkle,  like  the  chearful  bowl. 

A^er.  2.     ijihite  Jlone,]    The  Romans  were  ufecl  to  mark 

their  fortunate  days,  or  anything  that  luckily  befell  them,  with 
a  white  ftone  which  they  had  from  the  ifland  Creta;  and  their 
unfortunate  with  a  coal. 
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Pray ;  for  thy  prayers  the  teft  of  heaven  will 

bear ; 
Nor  need'ft  thou  take  the  gods  afide,  to  hear  : 
While  others,  ev'n  the  mighty  men  of  Rome, 
Big  fwell'd  with  mifchief,  to  the  temples  come ; 
And  in  low  murmurs,  and  with  coftly  fmoke, 
Heaven's  help,  to  profper  their  black  vows  in- 
voke. 12 
So  boldly  to  the  gods  mankind  reveal 
What  from  each  other  they,   for   Ihame,    con- 
ceal. 
Give  me  good  fame,  ye  Powers,  and  make 
mejuft:                                                  i5 
Thus  much  the  rogue  to  public  ears  will  truft  : 
In  private  then  : — When   wilt   thou,    mighty 

Jove, 
My  wealthy  uncle  from  this  world  remove  ? 
Or — O  thou  Thunderer's  fon,  great  Hercules, 
That  once  thy  bounteous  deity  would  pleafe  20 
To  guide  my  rake,  upon  the  chinking  found 
Of  fome  vafl  treafure,  hidden  under  ground  ! 

O  were  my  pupil  fairly  knock'd  o'  the  head ; 
I  fhould  poUefs  the  eftate,  if  he  were  dead  I 
He's  fo  far  gone  with  rickets,  and  with  the  evil, 
That  one  fmall  dofe  will  fend  him  to   the   de- 
vil. 26 

Vex:  19.     Hercules  was  thought  to  have  the  key  and  power 
of  beftorwing  all  hidden  treafure. 
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This  is  my  neighbour  Nerius  his  third  fpoufe, 
Of  whom  in  happy  time  he  rids  his  houfe. 
But  my  eternal  wife  ! — Grant  heaven  I  may 
Survive  to  fee  the  fellow  of  this  day  !  30 

Thus,  that  thou  mayft  the  better  bring  about 
Thy  wifties,  thou  art  wickedly  devout : 
In  Tyber  ducking  thrice,  by  break  of  day, 
To  wafli  the  obfcenities  of  night  away. 
But  pr'ythee  tell  me,  ('tis  a  fmall  requeft)       35 
With  what  ill  thoughts  of  Jove  art    thou  pof- 

feft? 
VVouldft  thou  prefer  him  to  fome  man  ?   Sup- 

pofe 
I  dipp'd  among  the  worfl,  and  Staius  chofe  ? 
Which  of  the  two  would  thy  wife  head  declare 
The  trullier  tutor  to  an  orphan  heir  ?  4® 

Or,  put  it  thus  : — Unfold  to  Staius,  ftreight, 
What  to  Jove's  ear  thou  didft  impart  of  late  : 
He'll  flare,  and,  O  good  Jupiter  !   will  cry  ; 
Can'ft  thou  indulge  him  in  this  villainy  ! 
And  think'ft  thou,  Jove  himfelf,  with  patience, 

then,  45 

Can  hear  a  prayer  condemn'd  by  wicked  men  ? 
That,    void  of  care,  he  lolls  fupine  in  flate, 
And  leaves  his  bus'nefs  to  be  done  by  fate  ? 


Vcr.  35.  The  antients  thought  thcmfelvos  tainted  and  pol- 
luted by  night  itfelf;  as  well  as  bad  dreams  in  the  night,  and 
tlierefore  purified  themfelvcs  by  wafhing  their  heads  and  hands 
cveiy  morning ;  which  cuftom  the  Turks  oblcrve  to  this  day. 
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Becaufe  his  thunder  fphts  fome  burly  tree, 
And  is  not  darted  at  thy  houfe  and  thee  ?      5© 
Or  that  his  vengeance  falls  not  at  the  time, 
Juft  at  the  perpetration  of  thy  crime  : 
And  makes  thee  a  fad  objed  of  our  eyes, 
Fit  for  Ergenna's  prayer  and  facrifice  ? 
What  well-fed  offering  to  appeafe  the  god,      55 
What  powerful  prefent  to  procure  a  nod, 
Hafl  thou  in  ftore  ?  What  bribe  haft  thou  pre- 

par'd, 
To  pull  him,  thus  unpunifh'd,  by  the  beard? 

Our  fuperftitions  with  our  life  begin: 
The  obfcene  old  grandam,  or  the  next  of  kin,  60 
The  new-born  infant  from  the  cradle  takes, 
And  firft  of  fpittle  a  lullration  makes  : 
Then  in  the  fpawl  her  middle  finger  dips. 
Anoints  the  temples,  forehead,  and  the  lips, 
Pretending  force  of  magick  to  prevent,  65 

By  virtue  of  her  n'd(\:y  excrement. 
Then  dandles  him  with  many  a  muttered  prayer 
That  heaven  would  make  him  fome  rich  mifer's 

heir. 
Lucky  to  ladies,  and,  in  time,  a  king; 
Which  to  enfure,  (lie  adds  a  length  of  navel- 

ftring.  70 

Ver.  54.  When  any  one  was  ihunderftruck,  the  foothfayer 
(who  is  here  called  Eri^cnna)  imnmediately  repaired  to  the  place 
lo  expiate  the  difpleafure  of  the  gods,  by  facrificing  two  flieep. 

Ver.  62.  The  poet  laughs  at  the  fuperftitious  ceremonies 
which  the  old  women  made  ufeof  in  xlieir  lultration  or  purifica- 
tion days,  when  they  named  their  children,  which  was  done  on 
the  eighth  dav  to  females^  and  on  the  ninth  to  males. 
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But  no  fond  nurfe  is  fit  to  make  a  prayer : 
And  Jove,  if  Jove  be  wife,  will  never  Piear  ; 
Not  though    {he  prays  in   white,    with  hfted 

hands  : 
A  body  made  of  brafs  the  crone  demands 
For  her  lov'd  nurfling,  flrung  with   nerves   of 

wire,  75 

Tough  to  the  laft,  and  with  no  toil  to  tire  : 
Unconfcionable  vows,  which  when  we  ufe. 
We  teach  the  gods,  in  reafon,  to  refufe. 
Suppofe  they  were  indulgent  to  thy  wifli : 
Yet  the  fat  intrails,  in  the  fpacious  difli,  so 

AVould  flop  the  grant :  the  very  over-care. 
And   naufeous  pomp,    would  hinder   half  the 

prayer. 
Thou  bop'ft  with  facrifice  of  oxen  flain 
To    compafs   wealth,   and    bribe   the  god  of 

gain. 
To  give  thee  flocks  and  herds,  with  large  in- 

creafe ;  85 

Fool !  to  expe6l  them  from  a  bullock's  greafe  ! 
And   think'ft   that   when  the   fattened  flames 

afpire. 
Thou  fee'fl;  the  accompliftiment  of  thy  defire  ! 
Now,  now,    my   bearded   harvefl;  gilds  the 

plain,  89 1 

The  fcanty  folds  can  fcarce  my  flieep  contain, 
And  fliowers  of  gold  come  pouring  in  amain  ! 
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Thus  dreams  the  wretch,  and  vainly  thus  dreams 

on. 
Till  his  lank  purfe  declares  his  money  gone. 

Should  I  prefent  thee  with  rare  figur'd  plate, 
Or  gold  as  rich  in  workmandiip  as  weight;    95 
O  how  thy  rifing  heart  would  throb  and  beat. 
And   thy  left   fide,  with   trembling   pleafure, 

fweat ! 
Thou  meafur'll  by  thyfelf  the  Powers  Divine ; 
Thy  gods  are  burnilh'd  gold,  andfilver  is  their 

fhrine. 
Thy  puny  godlings  of  inferior  race,  10a 

Whofe  humble  ftatues  are  content  with  brafs. 
Should  forae  of  thefe,  in  vifions   purg'd   from 

phlegm, 
Eoretel events,  or  in  a  morning  dream; 
Ev'n  thofe  thou  wouldft  in  veneration  hold ; 
And,  if  not  faces,  give  'em  beards  of  gold.      105 

Vcr.  102.    in  vifions  purg'd  from  phlegm,  «^c.]    It 

■  was  the  opinion  both  of  Grecians  and  Romans,  that  the  gods,  irj 
vifions  or  dreams,  often  revealed  to  their  favourites  a  cure  for 
their  difeafes,  -and  fometimes  thofe  of  others.  Thus  Alexander 
dreamt  of  an  herb  which  cured  Ptolemy.  Thefe  gods  were 
principally  Apollo  and  Efculapius ;  but,  in  after  times,  the 
fame  virtue  and  good  will  was  attributed  to  Ifis  and  Ofiris  ;  which 
brings  to  my  remembrance  an  odd  paflage  in  Sir  Thomas  Brown's 
Religio  Medici,  or  in  his  Vulgar  Errors  ;  the  fonfe  whereof  is, 
"  That  we  are  beholding,  for  many  t>f  our  difcoveries  in  phy- 
fic,  to  the  courteous  revelation  of  fpirits."  By  the  expreflion 
of  vifions  purged  fiom  phlegm,  our  author  means  fuch  dreams 
or  vifions,  as  prcceed  not  from  natural  caufes,  or  humours  of 
the  body,  but  fucli  as  are  fent  fn.-ni  heaven,  and  are,  therefore, 
certain  remedies. 
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The  priefts  in  temples,  now  no  longer  care 
For  Saturn's  brafs,  or  Numa's  earthen  ware  ; 
Or  veftal  urns,  in  each  religious  rite  : 
This  wicked  gold  has  put  ''em  all  to  flight. 
O  fouls,  in  whom  no  heavenly  fire  is  found,  no 
Fat  minds,  and  ever  groveling  on  the  ground  ! 
We  bring  our  manners  to  the  bleft  abodes, 
And   think  what   pleafes    us  muft  pleafe  the 

gods. 
Of  oil  and  caffia  one  the  ingredients  takes,  ii4 
And,  of  the  mixture,  a  rich  ointment  makes : 
Another  finds  the  way  to  dye  in  grain : 
And  make  Calabrian  wool  receive  the  Tyrian 

(lain  ; 


Ver.  107.  For  Saturn's  brafs,  Sfc]  Brazen  veflels,  in  which 
the  public  treafure  of  the  Romans  was  kept :  it  may  be  the 
poet  means  only  old  vt-ffels,  which  were  all  called  Kfonx,  from 
the  Greek  name  of  Saturn.  Note  alfo,  that  the  Roman  Trea- 
fury  was  in  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

Ibid.  — —  Numa's  earthen  ware ;"]  Under  Numa,  the  fecond 
king  of  Rome,  and  for  a  long  time  after  him,  the  holy  veffels 
for  facrifice  were  of  earthen  ware,  according  to  the  fuperftitious 
rites  which  were  introduced  by  the  fame  Numa ;  though  after- 
wards, when  Memmius  had  taken  Corinth,  and  Paulus  Emilius 
had  conquered  Macedonia,  luxury  began  amongft  the  Romans  ; 
and  then  their  utenfils  of  devotion  were  of  gold  and  filver,  &c. 

Ver.  117.  And  make  Calabrian  "wool  SfC.'\  The  wool  of  Ca- 
labria was  of  the  fineft  fort  in  Italy  ;  as  Juvenal  alfo  tells  us. — 
The  Tyrian  (lain,  is  the  purple  colour  dyed  at  Tyrus  ;  and  I  fup- 
pofe,  but  dare  not  pofitively  affirm,  that  the  richeft  of  that  dye 
was  neareft  ourcrimfon,  and  not  fcarlet,  or  that  other  colour 
more  approaching  to  the  blue.  I  have  not  room  to  juftify  my 
conjedure. 
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Or  from  the  fhells  their  orient  treafiire  takes. 
Or,  for  their  golden  ore,  in  rivers  rakes  ; 
Then  melts  the  mafs:  all  thefe  are  vanities  !  120 
Yet  ftill   fome   profit   from   their   pains   may 

rife  : 
But  tell  me,  prieft,  if  I  may  be  fo  bold, 
What  are  the  gods  the  better  for  this  gold  ? 
The  wretch  that  offers  from  his  wealthy  flora 
Thefe  prefents,  bribes  the  Powers  to  give  him 

more:  125 

As  maids  to  Venus  offer  baby-toys. 
To  blefs  the  marriage-bed  with  girls  and  boys. 
But  let  us  for  the  gods  a  gift  prepare, 
Which  the  great  man's  great  chargers  cannot 

bear: 
A  foul,  where  laws  both  human  and  divine,  130 
In  pra6lice  more  than  fpeculation  fliine  : 
A  genuine  virtue,  of  a  vigorous  kind, 
Pure  in  the  laft  receffes  of  the  mind : 
When  with  fuch  offerings  to  the  gods  I  come, 
A  cake,  thus  given,  is  worth  a  hecatomb.      135 


Ver.  126.  Js  maids  to  Venus  SfC."]  Thofe  baby- toys  were 
little  babies,  or  poppets,  as  we  call  them ;  in  Latin  Pupje; 
which  the  girls,  when  they  came  to  the  age  of  puberty,  or 
child-bearing,  offered  to  Venus  ;  as  the  boys  at  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  of  age  otfered  their  bulla;,  or  bolles. 

Ver.  135.  A  cake,  thus  given,  Sfc]  A  cake  of  barley,  or 
coarfe  wheat  meal,  with  the  bran  in  it :  the  meaning  is,  that 
God  is  pleafed  with  the  pure  and  fpotlefs  heart  of  the  offerer, 
and  not  with  the  riches  of  the  ofi'ering.     Laberius  in   the   frag- 

VOL.  IV.  F  f 
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merits  of  his  Mimes,  has  a  verfe  like  this :  Puras,  Deus,  non 
plenas  afpicit  manus.  What  I  had  forgotten  before,  in  its  due 
place,  I  muft  here  tell  the  reader ;  that  the  firft  half  of  this 
latire  was  tranflated  by  one  of  my  fons,  now  in  Italy ;  but  I 
thought  fo  well  of  it,  that  I  let  it  pafs  without  any  alteration. 


I 


i 


THE 


THIRD    SATIRE 


OF 


PERSIUS. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Our  author  has  made  two  fatires  conce?mng  (ludy ; 
thefaji  and  the  third:  the  frji  related  to  men  ; 
this  to  young  Jiudents,  whom  he  defiredto  he  edu- 
cated in  the  Stoick  philofophy  :  he  himfelf  fujiains 
the  perfon  of  the  majier,  or  prceceptor,  in  this  ad- 
mirable fatire^  where  he  upbraids  the  youth  of 
floth,  and  negligence  in  learning.  Yet  he  begins 
with  one  fcholar  reproaching  his  fellow  Jiudents 
with  late  rifmg  to  their  books.  After  which  he 
takes  upon  him  the  other  party  of  the  teacher, — 
And  addrejfing  himfelf  particularly  to  young  no- 
blemen,  tells  them,  that,  by  reafon  of  their  high 
bij'th,  and  the  great  pojfeffions  of  their  fathers^ 
they  are  carelefs  of  adorning  their  minds  xvith 
precepts  of  moral  philofophy :  and  withal,  incul- 
cates to  them  the  miferies  which  will  attend  them 

Ff2 
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171  the  whole  courfe  of  their  life,  if  they  do  not  ap- 
ply themfehes  betimes  to  the  knowledge  of 'virtue, 
and  the  end  of  their  creation,  which  he  pathetically 
infimiates  to  them.  The  title  of  this  fatire,  in 
fome  ancient  maniifcripts,  was  The  Reproach  of 
Idlenefs ;  though  in  others  of  the  fchoUaJls  it  is  in- 
fcribed,  Againft  the  Luxury  and  Vices  of  the 
Rich.  In  both  ofxihich  the  intention  of  the  poet 
is  purfued  ;  but  principally  in  the  former. 

I  remember  I  tranflated  this  fatire,  when  I  was  a  King's  fcholar 
at  Weftniinller-l'chool,  for  a  Thurfday-night's  Exercife  ;  and 
believe  that  it,  and  many  other  of  my  Exercifes  of  this  na- 
ture, in  Englifli  vcrfe,  are  ftill  in  the  hands  of  my  learned 
mailer,  the  Reverend  Doclor  Bulby. 

J.S  this  thy  daily  courfe  ?  The  glaring  fun 
Breaks  in  at  every  chink  :  the  cattle  run 
To  fliades,  and   noon-tide  rays  of  fummeri 

(hun, 

Yet  plung'd  in  floth  we  lie  ;  and  fnore  fupine, 
As  fill'd  with  fumes  of  undigelled  wine.  5 

This  grave  advice  fome  fober  ftudent  bears ; 
And  loudly  rings  it  in  bis  fellow's  ears. 
The  yawning  youth,  fcarce  half  awake,  elTays 
His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head  to  raife  : 
Then   rubs  his  gummy   e3^es,  and  fcrubs  his 

pate;  iq 

And  cries,  I  thought  it  had  not  been  fo  late  : 
My  cloaths ;  make  hafle :  w  hy  when  !  if  none 

be  near, 
He  mutters  firft,  and  then  begins  to  fwear : 
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And  brays  aloud,  with  a  more  clamorous  note, 
Than  an  Arcadian  afs  can  ftretch  his  throat.  i5 

With  much  ado,  his  book  before  him  laid. 
And  parchment  with   the   fmoother  fide  dif- 

play'd ; 
He  takes  the  papers ;  lays  'em  down  agen; 
And,  with  unwilling  fingers,  tries  the  pen  : 
Some  peevifh  quarrel  fireight  he  llrives  to  pick; 
His  quill  writes  double,  or  his  ink's  too  thick ; 
Infufe  more  water ;  now  'tis  grown  fo  thin. 
It  finks,  nor  can  the  chara6ler  be  feen. 

O  wretch,  and  ftill  more  wretched  every  day  ! 
Are  mortals  born  to  fleep  their  lives  away  ?      25 
Go  back  to  what  thy  mfancy  began, 
Thou  who  wert  never  meant  to  be  a  man  : 
Eat  pap  and  fpoon-meat ;  for  thy  gugaws  cry  : 
Be  fullen,  and  refufe  the  lullaby. 
No  .  more   accufe    thy  pen ;    but  charge  the 

crime  3d 

On  native  floth,  and  negligence  of  time. 
Think'ft   thou    thy  mafter,  or  thy  friends,  to 

cheat  ? 
Fool,  'tis  thyfelf,  and  that's  a  worfe  deceit. 

Ver.  17.  And  parchment  ^-c]  The  ftudeiits  u fed  to  write  their 
notes  on  paicliments;  the  iiifide,  on  which  they  wrole,  was 
white;  the  other  fide  was  hairy,  and  commonly  yellow.  Quiii- 
tilian  reproves  this  cuftom,  and  advifes  rathor  table-books, 
lined  with  wax,  and  a  ftile,  like  that  we  ufe  in  our  vellum  ta- 
ble-books, as  more  eafy. 
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Beware  the  public  laughter  of  the  town  ; 
Thou  fpring'fla  leak  already  in  thy  crown.     25 
A  flaw  is  in  thy  ill-bak'd  veiTel  found  ; 
'Tis  hollow,  and  returns  a  jarring  found. 

Yet,  thy  moifl  clay  is  pliant  to  command  ; 
Unwrought,  and  eafy  to  the  potter's  hand  : 
Now  take  the  mold ;  now   bend    thy  mind   to 
feel  40 

The  firfl  (harp  motions  of  the  forming  wheel. 

But  thou  haft  land  ;  a  country-feat,  fecure 
By  a  juft  title;  coftly  furniture; 
A  fuming-pan  thy  Lares  to  appeafe  : 
What  need  of  learning  when  a  man^s  at  eafe  ? 
If  this  be  not  enough  to  fwell  thy  foul,  45 

Then  pleafe  thy  pride,    and  fearch  the  herald's 

roll, 
Where  thou  {halt  find  thy  famous  pedigree 
Drawn  from  the  root  of  fome  old  Tufcan  tree;| 
And  thou,  a  thoufand  off,  a  fool  of  long  de-( 
gree.  5o 

Who,  clad  in  purple,  can'ft  thy  cenfor  greet ; 
And,  loudly,  call  him  coufin,  in  the  ftreet. 

Ver.  44.  ^  fumifig-pan  Sfc]  Before  eating,  it  was  cuftomary, 
to  cut  off  fome  part  of  the  meat,  which  was  firfl:  put  into  a 
pan,  or  little  difh  ;  then  into  the  fire  ;  as  an  offering  to  the 
houfehold  gods  ;   this  they  called  a  libation. 

Ver.  49.  Drawn  from  then-oot  SfC.'\  The  Thufcans  were  ac- 
counted of  moll  ancient  nobility.  Horace  obferves  this,  in 
moft  of  his  compliments  to  INIecenas;  who  was  derived  from 
the  old  kings  of  Tufcany,  now  the  dominion  of  the  great  duke. 

Ver.  51.     Who,  clad  in  purple,  8fc\   The  Roman  knights,  at- 
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Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  fliown  ; 
There  boaft   thy   horfe's   trappings,  and    thy 

own: 
I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom  ;  from  within        55 
Thy  (hallow  center,  to  thy  outmoll  (kin  : 
Doft  thou  not  blu(h  to  live  fo  like  a  bead, 
So  trim,  fo  di(rolute,  fo  loofely  dreft  ? 

But  'tis  in  vain  :    the  wretch  is  drench'd  too 

deep ; 
His  foul  is  ftupid,  and  his  heart  afleep ;         60 
Fatten'd  in  vice  ;  fo  callous,  and  fo  grofs, 
He  (ins,  and  fees  not ;  fenfelefs  of  his  lofs. 
Down  goes   the  wretch  at  once,    un(kiird   to 

fwim, 
Hopelefs  to  bubble  up,  and   reach  the  water's 

brim. 
Great   father  of  the  gods,  when,  for   our 

crimes,  -  65 

Thou   fend'ft  fome   heavy    judgment  on  the 

times ; 
Some  tyrant-king,  the  terror  of  his  age, 
The  type,  and  true  vicegerent  of  thy  rage ; 
Thus  puni(h  him  :  Set  virtue  in  his  (ight, 
With  all   her  charms  adorn'd,    with  all   her 

graces  bright :  70 


tired  in  the  robe  called  Trabea,  were  funimoned  by  the  cenfor 
to  appear  before  him  ;  and  to  falute  him,  in  paffing  by,  as  their 
names  were  called  over.  They  led  their  horfrs  in  their  hand. 
See  more  of  this,  in  Pompey's  life,  written  by  Plutarch. 
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But  fet  her  diftant,  make  him  pale  to  fee 

His  gains  outweigh'd  by  loft  felicity  ! 

Sicilian  tortures  and  the  brazen  bull, 
Are  emblems,  rather  than  exprefs  the  full 
Of  what  he  feels  :  yet  what  he  fears  is  more  :  75 
The  \yretch,  who  litting  at  his  plenteous  board, 
Look'd  up,  and  view'd  on    high   the  pointed 

fword 
Hang  o'er  his  head,  and  hanging  by  a  twine, 
Pid  with  lefs  dread,  and  more  fecurely  dine. 
Even  in  his  fleep  he  ftarts,  and  fears  the  knife. 
And,  trembling,  in  his  arms  takes  his  accom- 


plice 


wife :  81 


Down,  down,  he  goes  ;  and  from  his  darling 

friend 
Conceals  the  woes  his  guilty  dreams  portend. 

Ver.  73.  Sicilian  tortures  SfcJ]  Some  of  tlie  Sicilian  kings 
\vere  fo  great  tyrants,  that  the  name  is  become  proverbial.  The 
brazen  bull  is  a  known  ftory  of  Phalaris,  one  of  thofe  tyrants, 
who,  when  Perillus,  a  famous  artift,  had  prefented  him  with  a 
bull  of  that  metal  hollowed  within,  which  when  the  condemned 
perfon  was  inclofed  in  it,  would  render  the  found  of  a  bull's 
roaring,  caufed  the  workman  to  make  the  firft  experiment.— 
Docuitquefuum  mugire  Juvencum. 

Ver.  76.  The  "wretch,  -who fitting  ^c-]  He  alludes  to  the  ftory 
of  Damocles,  a  flatterer  of  one  of  thofe  Sicilian  tyrants,  name- 
ly Dionyfius.  Damocles  had  infinitely  extolled  the  happinefs 
of  kings.  Dionyfius,  to  convince  him  of  the  contrary,  invited 
him  to  a  feaft,  and  cloathed  him  in  purple ;  but  cauled  a  fword 
with  the  point  downward,  to  be  hung  over  his  head,'  by  a  filkon 
twine  ;  which,  when  he  perceived,  he  could  eat  nothing  of  the 
delicates  that  were  fst  before  him. 
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When  I  was  young,  I,  like  a  lazy  fool, 
Would  blear  my   eyes  with    oil    to  flay  from 

fchool :  85 

Averfe  from  pains,  and  loth  to  learn  the  part 
Of  Cato,  dying  with  a  dauntlefs  heart  : 
Though  much  my    mafter    that    flern   A'irtue 

prais'd, 
Which    o'er     the    vanquiilier    the    vanquifli*d 

rais'd ; 
And  my  pleas'd  father  came  with  pride  to  fee  90 
His  boy  defend  the  Roman  liberty. 

But  then  my  ftudy  was  to  cog  the  dice, 
And  dexteroufly  to  throw  the  lucky  (ice : 
To  (bun    ames^ice,    that    fwept    my    flakes. 

away ; 
And  watch  the  box,  for  fear  they  fliould  con- 
vey 95 
Falfe  bones,  and  put  upon  me  in  the  play. 
Careful,  befides,  the  whirling  top  to  whip, 
And  drive  her  giddy,  till  (he  fell  afleep. 

Thy  years   are   ripe,  nor   art    thou  yet    to 

learn 
What's  good  or  ill,  and  both  their  ends  dif- 

cern :  100 

Thou  in  the  Stoick  Porch,  feverely  bred, 
Hafl  heard  the  dogmas  of  great  Zeno  read  : 

Ver.  101,  Thou  in  the  Stoick  Porch,  ^-c]  The  Stoicks  taught 
their  philofophy,  under  a  Porticus,  to  fecure  their  fcholars 
from  the  weather.     Zeno  was  the  chief  of  that  fedt. 
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There  on  the  walls,  by  Polygnotus'  hand, 
The    conquer'd    Medians    in     trunk-breeches 

lland. 
Where  the  Ihorn  youth   to  midnight  ledures 

rife,  105 

Rous'd  from  their  {lumbers  to  be  early  wife  : 
AVhere  the  coarfe  cake,  and   homely   hufks  of 

beans, 
From  pampering  riot  the  young  ftomach  weans: 
And  where  the  Samian  Y  dire6ls  thy  fteps  to 

run 
To  Virtue's  narrow  fteep,  and  broad-way  Vice 

to  Ibun.  110 

And  yet  thou  fnor'ft;  thou  draw'fl  thy  drunken 

breath, 
Sour  with  debauch ;  and  fleep'ft  the   fleep  of 

death  : 
Thy  chaps  are  fallen,  and  thy  frame  disjoined  ; 
Thy  body  as  diflblv'd  as  is  thy  mind. 


Ver.  103.     Poh/gnoh/s]    A    famous   painter,    who 

drew  the  pictures  of  the  Medesand  Perfians,  conquered  by  Mil- 
liadcs,  Themillocles,  and  other  Athenian  captains,  on  the  walls 
of  the  portico,  in  their  natural  habits. 

Ver,  lOp.  Jnd  xvhcre  the  Samian  Y  S^c.']  Pythagoras  of  Sa- 
mos,  made  the  allullon  of  the  Y,  or  Greek  Upfilon,  to  vice  and 
virtue.  One  fide  of  the  letter  being  broad,  charafters  vice,  to 
which  the  afcent  is  wide  and  eafy.  The  other  fide  reprefents 
rirtiie  ;  to  which  the  pafiage  is  flrait  and  difficult ;  and  perhaps 
our  Saviour  miglit  alfo  allude  to  this,  in  thufe  noted  words  of 
the  evangclift,  The  way  to  heaven,  he. 
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Hail  thou  not,  yet,  proposed    fome  certain 
end,  115 

To  which  thy  hfe,  thy  every  a6l  may  tend  ? 
Haft  thou  no  mark,  at  which  to  bend  thy  bow? 
Or  hke  a  boy  purfueft  the  carrion  crow 
With  pellets,  and  with  ftones,  from  tree  to  tree: 
A  fruitlefs  toil,  and  \ive(k  ea:temp07'e  ?  120 

Watch  the  difeafe  in  time:  for,  when  within 
The  dropfy  rages  and  extends  the  fkin, 
In  vain  for  Hellebore  the  patient  cries, 
And  fees  the  do6tor ;  but  too  late  is  wife  :    124 
Too  late  for  cure,  he  proffers  half  his  wealth ; 
Conqueft  and  Guibbons  cannot  give  him  health. 

Learn,   wretches,  learn  the  motions  of  the. 
mind. 
Why  you  were  made,  for  what  you  were  de- 

.  fignM  ; 
And  the  great  moral  end  of  human  kind. 
Study  thyfelf,  what  rank  or  what  degree      130 
The  wife  Creator  has  ordain'd  for  thee  : 
And  all  the  offices  of  that  eftate 
Perform;  and  with  thy  prudence  guide  thy  fate. 

Pray  juftly,  to  be  heard  :  nor  more  defire 
Than  what  the  decencies  of  life  require.         135 
Learn  what  thou  oweft  thy  country,  and  thy 

friend ; 
What's  requifite  to  fpare,  and  what  to  fpend  : 
Learn  this ;  and  after,  envy  not  the  ftore 
Of  the  greaz'd  advocate,  that  grinds  the  poor : 
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Fat  fees  from  the  defended  Umbrian  draws ; 
And  only  gains  the  wealthy  client's  caiife.    14 1 
To  whom  the  Marfians  more  provifion  fend. 
Than  he  and  all  his  family  can  fpend. 
Gammons,  that  give  a  relilh  t  the    talle, 
And  potted  fowl,  and  filli  come  in  fo  fad,     145 
That,  ere  the  firil  is  out,  the  fecond  ftinks  : 
And  mouldy  mother  gathers  on  the  brinks. 

But,  here,  fome  captain  of  the  land  or  fleet. 
Stout  of  his  hands,  but  of  a  foldier's  wit ; 
Cries,  I  have  fenfe  to  ferve  my  turn,  in  Itore ; 
And  he's  a  rafcal  who  pretends  to  more.       ]5i 
Dammee,  whatever  thofe  book-learn'd   block- 
heads fay, 
Solon's  the  veriell  fool  in  all  the  play. 
Top-heavy  drones,  and  always  looking  down 
(As  over-ballafted  within  the  crown  !)  155 

Muttering  betwixt  their  lips  fomemyftic  thing, 
Which,  well  examin'd,  is  flat  conjuring, 
Meer  madmen's  dreams:  for  what  the  fchools- 

have  taught, 
Is  only  this,  that  nothing  can  be  brought 
From    nothing  ;    and,    what  is,  can  ne'er  be 
turn'd  to  nought.  160, 


Ver.  140.  Fat  fees  Sfc]  Cafaubon  here  notes,  that  among 
all  the  Romans  who  were  brought  up  to  learning,  lew  befjdes 
the  orators,  or  lawyers,  grew  rich. 

Ver.  142.  The  Marfians  and  Urabrians  were  the  raoft  plen- 
tiful of  all  the  provinces  in  Italy. 
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Is  it  for  this  they  ftudy  ?  to  grow  pale, 
And  mifs  the  pleafures  of  a  glorious  meal  ? 
For  this,  in  rags  accouter'd,  are  they  feen, 
And  made  the  may-game  of  the  public  Ipleen  ? 
Proceed,  my  friend,  and  rail  ;  but  hear  me 

tell  165 

A  ftory,  which  is  juft  thy  parallel. 

A  fpark,  like  thee,  of  the  man-killing  trade, 
Fell  fick,  and  thus  to  his  phylician  faid  : 
Methinks  I  am  not  right  in  every  part ; 
I  feel  a  kind  of  trembling  at  my  heart :  170 

My  pulfe  unequal,  and  my  breath  is  ftrong : 
Befides  a  filthy  furr  upon  my  tongue. 
The  do6tor  heard  him,  exercis'd  his  (kill: 
And,  after,  bid  him  for  four  days  be  Hill. 
Three  days  he  took  good  counfel,  and  began 
To  mend,  and  look  like  a  recovering  man :  17^ 
The  fourth,  he  could  not  hold  from  drink ;  but 

fends 
His  boy  to  one  of  his  old  trufty  friends  : 
Adjuring  him,  by  all  the  Powers  Divine, 
To  pity  his  diftrefs,  who  could  not  dine     iso 
Without  a  flaggon  of  his  healing  wine. 
He    drinks     a   fwiiling    draught;    and,    lin'd 

within, 
Will  fupple  in  the  bath  his  outward  fkin  : 
Whom  fliould  he  find  but  his  phyfician  there, 
Who,  wifelv,  bade  him  once  again  beware.  i85 


I 


\ 
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Sir,    you   look   wan,    you   hardly  draw  your 

breath ; 
Drinking  is  dangerous,  and  the  bath  is  death. 
Tis  nothing,    fays   the   fool :    But,   fays   the 

friend, 
This  nothing,  fir,  will  bring  you  to  your  end. 
Do  I  not  fee  your  dropfy-belly  fwell  ?  190 

Your  yellow   Ikin  ? — No   more   of  that ;  I'm 

well. 
I  have  already  buried  two  or  three 
That  flood  betwixt  a  fair  eliaie  and  me. 
And,  do6tor,  I  may  live  to  bury  thee. 
Thou  teli'ft  me,  I  look  ill,    and  thou   lookeft 

worfe.  195 

I've  done,  fays  the  phyfician  ;  take  your  courfe. 
The  laughing  fot,  like  all  unthinking  men, 
Bathes  and  gets  drunk  ;  then  bathes  and  drinks 

again : 
His    throat     half    throttled    with    corrupted 

phlegm, 
And  breathing  through  his  jaws  a  belching 

fteam :  200 

Amidft  his  cups  with  fainting  fhivering  feiz'd, 
His  limbs  disjointed,  and  all  o'er  difeas'd, 
His  hand  refufes  to  fuftain  the  bowl  : 
And  his  teeth  chatter,  and  his  eye-balls  r 
Till,  with  his  meat,  he  vomits  out  his  foul 
Then  trumpets,  torches,  and  a  tedious  crew  206 
Of  hireling  mourners,  for  his  funeral  due. 


roll  :| 
1:     3 
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Our  dear  departed  brother  lies  in  flate, 
His  heels  ftretch'd  out,  and  pointing   to   the 

gate : 
And  flaves,    now  manumiz'd,  on  their  dead 
mailer  wait.  210- 

They  hoifl  him  on  the  bier,  and  deal  the  dole ; 
And  there's  an  end  of  a  luxurious  fool. 

But  what's  thy  fulfom  parable  to  me  ? 
My  body  is  from  all  difeafes  free : 
My  temperate  pulfe  does  regularly  beat;   2i5>. 
Feel,  and  be  fatisfy'd,  my  hands  and  feet :     f 
Thefe  are  not  cold,  nor  thofe  oppreft  withT 
heat.  ^' 

Or  lay  thy  hand  upon  my  naked  heart, 
And  thou  (halt  find  me  hale  in  every  part. 
I   grant  this   true :  but,    ftill,    the  deadly 
M^ound  220 

Is  in  thy  foul ;  *tis  there  thou  art  not  found. 
Say,  when  thou  feeft  a  heap  of  tempting  gold, 
Or  a  more  tempting  harlot  doft  behold  ; 
Then,  when  fhe  cafls  on  thee  a  fide-long  glance, 
Then  try  thy  heart,  and  tell  me  if  it  dance.  225 

Some  coarfe  cold  fallad  is  before  thee  fet; 
Bread,  with  the  bran  perhaps,  and  brokeni 

meat; 
Fall  on,  and  try  thy  appetite  to  eat. 

Ver.  209.  TLis  heels Jlretch'd  out,  Sfcl  The  Romans  were 
buried  without  the  city;  for  which  reafon  the  poet  fays,  that 
the  dead  maii's  heels  were  ftretched  out  towards  the  gate. 
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Thefe  are  not  difhes  for  thy  dainty  tooth  : 
What,  haft  thou  got  an  ulcer  in  thy  mouth  ?  23a 

Why   ftand'ft   thou    picking  ?     Is    thy    pallat 

fore  ? 
That  bete  and  radiflies  will  make  thee  roar  ? 
Such  is  the  unequal  temper  of  thy  mind; 
Thy  paffions,  in  extreams,  and  unconfin'd  : 
Thy  hair  fo  briftles  with  unmanly  fears,         235 
As  fields  of  corn,  that  rife  in  bearded  ears. 
And,   when    thy   cheeks  with  fluftiing  fury' 

glow, 
The  rage  of  boiling  caldrons  is  more  flow  ; 
When  fed  with  fuel  and  with  flames  below. 
With  foam  upon  thy  lips,  and  fparkling  eyes,  24a 
Thou   fayeft,    and  doft,    in    fuch   outrageous 

wife  : 
That  mad  Orefles,  if  he  faw  the  fhow. 
Would   fvvear  thou  wert  the   madder   of   the 

two*. 


Ver.  24-2.  Thai  mad  Oreftes,]  Oreftcs  vas  fon  to  Agamemnon 
and  Clytemneftia.  Agamemnon,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan 
wars,  was  llain  by  ^ijyllhus,  the  adulterer  of  Clytemneftra. 
Oreftes,  to  revenge  his  father's  death,  flew  both  iEgyfthus  and 
his  mother ;  for  which  he  was  punifhed  with  madnefs,  by  the 
Eumenides,  or  furies,  who  continually  haunted  him. 

*  ^fchylus  calls  fmoke  the  brother  of  fire,  and  duft  he  calls 
the  brother  of  mud.  The  firft  paflage  is  in  Septcm  contra 
Thebas,  v.  500.  The  latter  in  Agamemnon,  v.  503.  Yet 
there  are  commentators  who  admire  thefe  aftected  expreffions, 
and  compare  it  with  the  Sylvae  filia  nobilis  of  Horace.  Perfius 
abounds  in  the  moft  harfli  and  conceited  expreffions,  and  in 
far-fought  and  almoll  unintelligible  metaphors.  iEfchines 
called   fome  exprelfions  in  Dcmofthenes  himfelf  Qa-jj^LeClx  not 
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^YifAolix.  But,  fays  Quintilian,  Pervafit  jam  multosifla  perfua/io, 
ut  id  jam  demum  eleganter,  atque  exquifit^  didum  putent,  quod 
intcrpretandum  fit.  It  would  be  too  invidious  to  name  one  or 
two  late  writers,  who  might  have  profited  by  attending  to  this 
paflage  of  Quintilian, 

Dr.  J.  Warton, 


vol.  ir.  O  g 


THE 


FOURTH    SATIRE 


OF 


PERSIUS. 


Our  author,  living  in  the  time  of  Nero,  tvas  contem- 
porary and  friend  to  the  noble  poet  Lucan ;  both 
of  them  were  fufficiently  fenfible,  icith  all  good 
men,  how  unjkilfully  he  managed  the  common- 
wealth :  and  perhaps  might  guefs  at  his  future 
tyranny,  by  fome  pajfages,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his firft  five  years  ;  though  he  broke  not  out  into 
his  great  excejfes,  while  he  was  refrained  by  the 
counfels  and  authority  of  Seneca.  Lucan  has  not 
[pared  him  in  the  poem  of  his  Pharfalia :  for  his 
'very  compliment  looked  afquint,  as  well  as  JVero, 
Perfius  has  been  bolder,  but  zvith  caution  likexvife. 
For  here,  in  the  perfon  of  young  Akibiadcs,  he 
arraigiis  his  ambition  of  meddling  witJi  ftate-af 
fairs,  without  judgment  or  eaperience.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  makes  Seneca,  in  this  fatire,  fuftain 
the  part  of  Socrates,  under  a  borrowed  name. 
And,  withal,   difcovers  fomefecrct  vices  of  Nero^ 

Gg2 
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concerning  his  hijf,  his  d/'iinkennefs,  and  his  effe- 
minacy^  xvhich  had  not  yet  arrived  to  public  no- 
tice. He  alfo  reprehends  the  flattery  of  his  cour^ 
tiers  J  who  endeavoured  to  make  all  his  vices  pafs 
for  virtues.  Covetoufnefs  was  undoubtedly  none 
ojhisfoiults  ;  but  it  is  here  defcrtbed  as  a  veilcaji 
over  the  true  meaning  of  the  poet,  which  was  to 
fatirize  his  prodigality  and  voluptuoufnefs ;  to 
xvhich  lie  makes  a  tranfition.  I  find  no  i) fiance  in 
hiftory  of  that  emperoi^'s  being  a  Patliique,  though 
Peifms  feems  to  brand  him  zfith  it.  From  the 
two  dialogues  of  Plato,  both  called  Alcibi ad es, 
the  poet  took  the  arguments  of  the  fecond  and 
third  fatires,  but  he  inverted  the  order  of  them: 
for  the  third  fatire  is  taken  from  the  firft  ofthofi 
dialogues. 
The  commentators  before  Cafaubon,  were  ignorant 
of  our  author  s  fecret  meaning;  and  thought  he 
had  only  written  againjl  young  noblemen  in  gene- 
ral, who  were  too  forward  in  afpiring  to  public 
magifracy  :  but  this  e.vcellent  fcholiaji  has  unra- 
velled the  xvhole  my  fiery  ;  and  made  it  apparent, 
that  the  fling  of  this  fatire  xvas  particularly  aimed 
at  Nero. 

WhOE'ER  thou  art,  whofe  forward  years 

are  bent 
On  (late-affairs,  to  guide  the  government; 
Hear,  firft,  what  Socrates  of  old  has  faid 
To  the  lov'd  youth,  whom  he,  at  Athens,  bred. 

Vcr.  3.     Socrates,    whom  the  oracle  of  Dclphos  praifed,  as 
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Tell  me,  thou  pupil  to  great  Pericles,  5 

Our  fecond  hope,  my  Alcibiades, 
What  are  the  grounds,  from  whence  thou  doft 

prepare 
To  undertake,  fo  young,  fo  vaft  a  care  ? 
Perhaps  thy  wit :  (a  chance  not  often  heard, 
That  parts  and   prudence  fhould  prevent  the 

beard :)  10 

'Tis  feldom  feen,  that  fenators  fo  young 
Know  when  to  fpeak,  and  when  to  hold  their 

tongue. 
Sure  thou  art  born  to  fome  peculiar  fate ; 
When  the  mad  people  rife  againft  the  ilate, 
To  look  them  into  duty  :  and  command         15 
An  awful  filence  with  thy  lifted  hand. 
Then  to  befpeak  'em  thus  :  Athenians,  know 
Againft  right  reafon  all  your  counfels  go ; 
This  is  not  fair ;  nor  profitable  that ; 
Nor  t'other  queftion  proper  for  debate.  20 

But  thou,   no  doubt,  can'ft   fet  the  bufmefs 

right, 
And  give  each  argument  its  proper  weight : 

the  wifcfl  man  of  his  age,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponncfian 
war.  He,  finding  the  uncertainty  of  natural  philofophy,  ap- 
plied himfelf  wholly  to  the  moral.  He  was  maAer  to  Xcno- 
phon  and  Plato,  and  to  many  of  the  Athenian  young  tioblemen; 
amongft  the  reft,  to  Alcibiades,  the  moft  lovely  youth  then  liv- 
ing;  afterwards  a  famous  captain,  whofe  life  is  written  by  Plu- 
tarch. 

Ver.  5.  Pericles  was  tutor,  or  rather  overfeer  of  the  will  of 
Clinias,  father  to  Alcibiades.  While  Pericles  lived,  who  was  a 
wife  man,  and  an  excellent  orator,  as  well  as  a  great  j^eneial, 
the  Athenians  had  the  better  of  the  war. 
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Know'il,    with   an    equal    hand,  to  hold  the" 

fcale  : 
Seed  where    the   reafons   pinch,  and  where 

they  fail, 
And  where  exceptions  o'er  the  general  rule 

prevail.  25 

And,  taught  by  infpiration,  in  a  trice, 
Can'ft  puniQi  crimes,  and  brand  offending  vice. 
Leave,  leave  to  fathom  fuch  high  points  as 

thefe. 
Nor  be  ambitious,  e'er  thy  time,  to  pleafe : 
Unfeafonably  wife,  till  age,  and  cares,  so 

Have  formed  thy  foul,  to  manage  great  affairs. 
Thy  face,    thy  {hape,    thy  outfide,  are  but- 
vain  ; 
Thou  haft  not  ftrength   fuch  labours  to  fuf- 

tain : 
Drink  hellebore,  my  boy,  drink  deep,    and 

pitrge  thy  brain. 
"What  aim'ft  thou  at,  and   whither  tends'^ 

thy  care,  35\^ 

In  what  thy  utmoft  good  ?  Delicious  fare ; 
And,  then,  to  fun  thyfelf  in  open  air. 

Ver.  27.  Can'Ji  picni/h  crimes,  ^-c.]  That  is,  by  death.  When 
the  judges  would  condemn  a  malefador,  they  call  their  votes 
into  an  urn,  as,  according  to  the  modern  cuftom,  a  ballotting- 
box.  If  the  fuffrages  were  marked  with  0  they  fignified  the  fen- 
tence  of  death  to  the  offender,  as  being  the  firft  letter  of  ©avolof, 
which  in  Englifli  is  death. 

Ver,  34.  Drink  hellebore,  Sf^cJ]  The  poet  would  fay,  that 
fuch  an  ignorant  young  man,  as  he  here  defcribes,  .is  fitter  to 
be  governed  himfelf,  than  to  govern  others.  He  thefefore  ad- 
vifes  him  to  drink  hellebore,  which  purges  the  brain. 


S 
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Hold,  hold ;  are  all  thy  empty  wiflies  fuch  ? 
A  good  old  woman  would  have  laid  as  much. 
But  thou  art  nobly  born  :  'tis  true  ;  go  boaft  40 
Thy  pedigree,  the  thing  thou  valueft  moft  : 
JBefides  thou  art  a  beau  :  what's  that,  my  child  ? 
A  fop  well  dreft,  extravagant,  and  wild : 
She,  that  cries  herbs,  has  lefs  impertinence ; 
And,  in  her  calHng,  more  of  common  fenfe.  45 

None,  none  defcends  into  himfelf,  to  find 
The  fecret  imperfe6lions  of  his  mind  : 
But  every  one  is  eagle-eyed,  to  fee 
Another's  faults,  and  his  deformity. 
Say,   doft   thou    know   Ve6lidius  ?   Who,  the 

wretch  50 

Whofe  lands  beyond  the  Sabines  largely  llretch; 
Cover  the  country,  that  a  failing  kite 
Can  fcarce  o'er  fly  'em,  in  a  day  and  night ; 
Him  doft  thou  mean,  who,   fpight  of  all   his 

ftore, 
Is  ever  craving,  and  will  ilill  be  poor  ?  55 

"Who  cheats  for  half-pence,  and  who  doffs   his 

coat, 
To  fave  a  farthing  in  a  ferry-boat  ? 
Ever  a  glutton,  at  another's  coft, 
But  in  whofe  kitchen  dwells  perpetual  froft? 

Ver.  50.  Say,  dojl  thou  know  Vedidhis  ?  <§-c.]  The  name  of 
Vedidius  is  here  ufcd  appellatively  to  fignify  any  rich  covetous 
man;  though  perhaps  there  might  be  a  man  of  that  name  then 
living.  1  have  tranflated  this  paiTagc  paraphraftically,  and 
loofely :  and  leave  it  for  thofc  to  look  on,  who  are  not  unlike 
the  pi(tture. 
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Who  eats  and  drinks  with  his  domeflic  Haves  ; 
A  verier  hind  than  any  of  his  knaves  ?  61 

Born  with  the  curie  and  anger  of  the  gods. 
And  that  indulgent  genius  he  defrauds  ? 
At  harveft-home,  and  on  the  fheering-day. 
When  he  fhould  thanks  to  Pan  and  Pales  pay, 
And  better  Ceres  ;  trembling  to  approach     6G 
The  little  barrel,  which  he  fears  to  broach  : 
Ke  Tays  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  back. 
And  deals  to  thirfty  fervants  but  a  fmack. 
To  a  fhort  meal  he  makes  a  tedious  grace,       70 
Before  the  barley-pudding  comes  in  place  : 
Then,  bids  fall  on  ;  himfelf,  for  faving  charges, 
A  peel'd  flic'd  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice. 
Thus  fares  the  drudge  :    but  thou,   whofe 

lifers  a  dream 
Of  lazy  pleafures,  tak'fl  a  worfe  extream.      75 
^Tis  all  thy  bufmefs,  bufinefs  how  to  fliun  ; 
To  balk  thy  naked  body  in  the  fun ; 
Supphng  thy  ftilfen'd  joints  with  fragrant  oil : 
Then,  in  thy  fpacious  garden,  walk  a  while. 
To  fuck  the  moifture  up,  and  foak  it  in  :         so 
And  this,  thou  think'ft,  but  vainly  think'il,  un- 

feen. 


Ver.  65.  When  hejhovld  f hauls  ^c]  Pan  flic  god  of  fhep- 
herds,  and  Pales  the  goddefs  preliding  over  rural  affairs,  whom 
Virgil  invocatcs  in  the  beginning  of  his  fecond  Georgic.  I  give 
the  epithet  of  better  to  Ceres,  becaufe  flie  firft  taught  the  ufe 
of  corn  for  bread,  as  the  poets  tell  us  ;  men,  in  the  iirft  rude 
ages,  feeding  only  oil  acorns,  or  maft,  inftead  of  bread . 
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But,  know,  thou  art  obferv'd  :    and  there  arc 

thofe 
Who,  if  they  durfl,  would  all   thy   fecret   fins 

expofe. 
The  depilation  of  thy  modeft  part: 
Thy  catamite,  the  darling  of  thy  heart,       35' 
His  engine-hand,  and  every  lewder  art. 
When  prone  to  bear,  and  patient  to  receive. 
Thou  tak'it  the  pleafure  which  thou  can'ft  not 

give. 
With  odorous  oil  thy  head  and  air  are  fleek  : 
And  then  thou  kemb'ftthe  tuzzeson  thy  cheek: 
Of  thefe  thy  barbers  take  a  collly  care,  91 

While  thy  fait  tail  is  overgrown  with  hair. 
Not  all  thy  pincers,  nor  unmanly  arts, 
Can  fmooth   the    roughnei's    of  thy    {hameful 

parts. 
Not  five,  the  ftrongefl:  that  the  Circus  breeds,  95 
From    the    rank   foil    can   root   thofe    wicked 

weeds ; 


Ver.  84.  The  dtpilation  of  thy  modcjl  part :  SfcJ]  Our  author 
here  taxes  Nero  covertly  with  that  effeminate  cuftom,  now  ufed 
in  Italy,  and  efpecially  by  harlots,  of  fnioothing  their  bellies, 
and  takins  off  the  hairs  which  erow  about  their  fecrets.  In 
Nero's  times  they  were  pulled  oft'  with  pincers,  but  now  they 
ufe  a  parte,  which,  if  applied  to  thofe  parts,  when  it  is  re- 
moved,  carries  away  with  it  thofe  excrefcences. 

Ver.  95.  Not  Jive,  thejlrongejl  <^c.]  The  learned  Holiday, 
(who  has  made  us  amends  for  his  bad  poetry  in  this  and  the  refl 
of  thefe  fatires,  with  his  excellent  illuftrations,)  here  tells  us, 
from  good  authority,  that  the  number  five,  does  not  allude  to 
the   ffve  finders  of  one  man,  who  ufed  them  all,  in   taking  off 
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Though  fuppled  firit  with  foap,  to  eafe  thy  pain, 

The   ftubborn   fern   fprings   up,    and    fprouts 


again. 


Thus  others  we  with  defamations  wound, 
"While  they  flab  us ;  and  fo  the  jeft  goes  round. 
Vain  are  thy  hopes,  to  Tcape  cenforious  eyes; 
Truth  will  appear  through  all  the  thin  difguife: 
Thou  haft  an  ulcer  which  no  leach  can  heal. 
Though   thy  broad  Ihoulder-belt   the    wound 

conceal. 
Say  thou  art  found  and  hale  in  every  part,    105 
We  know,  we  know  thee  rotten  at  thy  heart. 
We  know  thee  fullen,  impotent,  and  proud : 
Nor  can'ft  thou  cheat  thy  nerve,  who  cheat'ft 
the  croud. 
But  when  they  praife  me,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 
When  the  pleas'd  people  take  me  for  a  god,  no 


the  hairs  before-mentioned ;  but  to  five  ftrong  men,  fuch  as 
were  fkillful  in  the  five  robuft  cxercifes  then  in  practice  at 
Rome,  and  were  performed  in  the  Circus,  or  public  place,  or- 
dained for  them.  Thefe  five  he  reckons  up  in  this  manner  :  1. 
The  C^ftus,  or  whirlbatts,  defcribed  by  Virgil,  in  his  fifth 
jiEneid  ;  and  this  was  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  the  reft.  The 
fecond  was  the  foot-race;  the  third  the  Difcus,  like  the  throw- 
ing a  weighty  ball,  a  fport  now  ufed  in  Cornwall,  and  other 
parts  of  England ;  we  may  fee  it  daily  pradifed  in  Red-Lion- 
fields.  The  fourth  was  the  Saltus,  or  leaping ;  and  the  fifth 
wrellling  naked,  and  befmeared  with  oil.  They  who  were  pruc- 
tifed  in  thefe  five  manly  exercifes,  were  called  nifTaST^oi. 

Ver.  108.     thyner'ce.^  4'C.]  That  is,  thou    canft  not 

deceive  thy  obfcene  part,  which  is  weak,  or  impotent,  though 
thou  makell  oftentation  of  thy  performances  with  women. 
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Shall  I  refufe  their  incenfe  ?  Not  receive 
The  loud  applaufes  which  the  vulgar  give  ? 
If  thou  cloft  wealth,   with  longing  eyes,  be- 
hold ; 
And,  greedily,  art  gaping  after  gold ; 
If  fome  alluring  girl,  in  gliding  by,  115 

Shall  tip  the  wink,  with  a  lafcivious  eye. 
And  thou,  with  a  confenting  glance,  reply  ; 
If  thou,  thy  own  folicitor  become. 
And  bid'll  arife  the  lumpifti  pendulum  : 
If  thy  lewd  lufl  provokes  an  empty  florm,     120 
And  prompts   to  more  than  nature  can  per- 
form; 
If,  with  thy  guards,  thou  fcour'ft  the  ftreets  by 

night. 
And   doft  in  murthers,    rapes,   and  fpoils  de- 
light ; 
Pleafenot  thyfelf,  the  flattering  crowd  to  hear; 
'Tis  fulfome  fluff  to  feed  thy  itching  ear.       125 
Rejeft  the  naufeous  praifes  of  the  times  : 
Give  thy  bafe  poets  back  their  cobbled  rhimes : 
Survey  thy  foul,   not  what  thou  do'ft  appear, 
But   what    thou    art;     and   find    the    beggar 
there. 


Ver.  122.  If,  with  tJit/  guards,  Sfc]  Pcrfius  cliirft  not  have 
been  fo  bold  with  Nero,  as  I  tlare  now  ;  and  therefore  there  is 
only  an  intimation  of  that  in  him,  which  I  publicly  fpeak ;  I 
mean  of  Nero's  walking  the  ftreets  by  night  in  difguife ;  and 
committing  all  forts  of  outrages;  for  which  he  was  fonietiraes 
well  beaten. 

Ver.  12s.     Saney  thy  fouf,  S^c]  That  is,  look  into  thyfelf, 
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and  examine  thy  own  confcience,  there  thou  (halt  find,  that 
how  wealthy  foever  thou  appeared  to  the  world,  yet  thou  art 
but  a  beggar,  becaufe  thou  art  deftitute  of  all  virtues;  which 
are  the  riches  of  the  foul.  This  alfo  was  a  paradox  of  the  Sto- 
ick  fchool. 


THE 


FIFTH    SATIRE 


OF 


PERSIUS, 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


The  judicious  Cafaubon,  in  his  proem  to  this  fatirCy 
tells  us,  that  AriftopJianes,  the  grammarian,  being 
aflced,  ivhat  poem  of  Archilochus  his  Iambics  he 
preferred  before  the  reft  ;  anfwered,  the  longeft. 
His  anfwer  may  juftly  be  applied  to  this  fifth  fa- 
tire;  xvhich,  being  of  a  greater  length  than  any 
of  the  reft,  is  alfo,  by  far,  the  mojl  inJlruEtive  : 
for  this  reafon  I  have  ftlected  it  from  all  the  others,-^ 
and  infcribed  it  to  my  learned  majler,  Dr.  Bufby  ; 
to  whom  I  am  not  only  obliged  myfelf  for  the  beji 
part  of  my  own  education,  and  that  of  my  two  fons^ 
but  have  alfo  received  from  him  thefirji  and  trueft 
tajle  of  Perfius.  May  he  be  pleafed  to  find  in  this 
tranflation,  the  gratitude,  or  at  leaf  fome  fmall 
acknowledgment  of  his  unworthy  fcholar,  at  the 
diftance  of  forty-txvo  years,  from  the  time  wheu 
I  departed  from  under  his  tuition. 
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This  fat  ire  coiifjis  of  txco  dijlind:  parts :  the  jirjl 
contains  the  praifes  of  the  Stoick  philofopher  Cor- 
mitiis,  majler  and  tutor  to  our  Perjius.  It  alfo 
declares  the  love  and  piety  of  Per/ius,  to  his  well- 
defcrving  mafter ;  and  the  mutual  friendjliip 
which  continued  hetwivt  them^  after  Perjius  was 
now  grown  a  man.  As  alfo  his  exhortation  to 
young  noblemen^  that  they  would  enter  themfehies 
into  his  inftitution.  From  hence  he  makes  an  art- 
ful  tranfition  into  the  fecond  part  of  his  fuhject : 
wherein  he  firft  complains  of  the  Jloth  of  fcholars, 
and  aftcrivards  perfuades  them  to  the  purfuit  of 
their  true  liberty :  he?x  our  author  excellently 
treats  that  paradox  of  the  Stoicks,  which  affirms^ 
that  the  wife  or  virtuous  man  is  only  free,  and 
that  all  vicious  men  are  naturally  flakes.  And,  in 
the  ilhiflration  of  this  dogma,  he  takes  up  the  rC' 
maining  part  of  this  inimitable  fatire* 


THE 


FIFTH    SATIRE. 


INSCRIBED  TO  THE 


REVEREND    DR.   BUSBY. 


THE    SPEAKERS 


PERSIUS  AND  CORNUTUS. 


PERSIUS. 

Of  ancient  ufe  to  poets  it  belongs, 

To  wiili  themfelves  an  hundred  mouths  and 

tongues  : 
Whether  to  the  well-lung*d  tragedian's  rage 
They  recommend  the  labours  of  the  flage, 
Or  fing  the  Parthian,  when  transfix'd  he  lies,  5 
Wrenching  the  Roman  javeUn  from  his  thighs. 

CORNUTUS. 

And  why  wouldft  thou  thefe  mighty  morfels 
chufe, 
Of  words  unchew'd,  and  fit  to  choak  the  mufe  ? 
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Let  fuftian  poets  with  their  ftufF  be  gone. 
And  fuck  the  mifts  that  hang  o'er  Hehcon ;  lo 
When  Progne  or  Thyeftes'  feaft  they  write ; 
And,  for  the  mouthing  a6lor,  verfe  indite. 
Thou  neither,  hke  a  bellows,  fwell'ft  thy  face. 
As  if  thou  wert  to  blow  the  burning  niafs 
Of  melting  ore;  nor  canft  thou  ftrain  thy  throat, 
Or  murmur  in  an  undillinguifti'd  note,  iG 

Like  rolling  thunder,  till  it  breaks  the  cloud. 
And  rattling  nonfenfe  is  difcharg'd  aloud. 
Soft  elocution  does  thy  ftile  renown. 
And  the  fweet  accents  of  the  peaceful  gown  :  20 
Gentle  or  fliarp,  according  to  thy  choice. 
To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lalli  at  vice. 
Hence  draw  thy  theme,  and  to  the  ftage  permit 
Raw-head  and  Bloody-bones,  and  hands  and 

feet, 
Ragoufts  for  Tereus  or  Thyeftes  dreft ;  25 

'Tis  taik  enough  for  thee  to  expofe  a  Roman 

feaft. 

PERSIUS. 

'Tis  not,  indeed,  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  fwell  my  page 

Ver.  11,  Progne  was  wife  to  Tereus,  king  of  Thracia  :  Te- 
reus fell  in  love  with  Philomela,  filler  to  Progne,  raviflied  her, 
and  cut  out  her  tongue  :  in  revenge  of  which,  Progne  killed 
Itys,  her  own  fon  by  Tereus,  and  ferved  him  up  at  a  fealt,  to  be 
eaten  by  his  father. 

Ibid.  Thyeftes  and  Atreus  were  brothers,  both  kings :  Atrcus 
to  revenge  himfelf  of  his  unnatural  brother,  killed  the  foils  of 
Thyeftes,  and  invited  him  to  eat  them. 


:i 
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With  wind  and  noife  ;  but  freely  to  impart, 
As  to  a  friend,  the  fecrets  of  my  heart ;  so 

And,  in  familiar  fpeech,  to  let  thee  know 
How  much  1  love  thee,  and  how  much  I  owe. 
Knock  on  ray  heart:  for  thou  haft  fkill  to  find 
If  it  found  fohd,  or  be  fiil'd  with  wind  ; 
And»  through  the  veil  of  words,  thou  view'ft^ 
the  naked  mind.  35  J 

For  this  a  hundred  voices  I  defire, 
To   tell  thee  what  a  hundred   tongues  would 

tire ; 
Yet  never  could  be  worthily  expreft, 
How  deeply  thou  art  feated  in  my  breaft. 

When   firft  my   childilli    robe   refign'd   the 
charge,  40 

And  left  me,  unconfin'd,  todive  at  large ; 
When  now  my  golden  Bulla  (hung  on  high   '\ 
To  houfhold  gods)  decla/d  me  paft  a  boy  ;      V 
And  my  white  fhield  proclaimed  my  liberty ;  3 
AVhen  with  my  wild  companions,  I  could  roll   45 
From  ftreet  to  ftreet,  and  fjn  without  controul ; 
Juft  at  that  age,  when  manhood  fet  me  free, 
I  then  depos'd  myfelf,  and  left  the  reins  to  thee, 

Vcr.  40.  By  the  cliildiHi  robe  is  meant  the  Prastcxta,  or  firft 
gowns  which  the  Roman  childjen  of  quality  wore:  thefe  were 
welted  with  purple,  and  on  thofe  welts  were  faftened  the  Bujla?, 
or  little  bells,  which,  when  they  came  to  the  age  of  puberty,  were 
hung  up,  and  confecraled  to  the  Lares,  or  houfeliold  gods. 

Vcr,  44.  The  firft  ftiields  wliich  the  Roman  youths  wore  were 
white,  and  without  any  imprefs  or  device  on  theip,  to  flicw  they 
bad  yet  atchieved  nothing  in  the  wars. 

VPL.  IV,  il  h 
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On  thy  wife  bofom  I  repos'd  my  head, 
And  by  my  better  Socrates  was  bred.  50 

Then  thy  llraight  rule  iet  virtue  in  my  fight, 
The  crooked  Une  reforming  by  the  right. 
My  reafon  took  the  bent  of  thy  command, 
Was  form'd  and  pohlb'd  by  thy  fkilful  hand: 
Long  fummer-days  thy  precepts  I  rehearfe  ;  55 
And  wmtcr-nights  were  fhort  in  our  converfe : 
One  was  our  labour,  one  was  our  repofe, 
One  frugal  Ibpper  did  our  fludies  clofe. 

Sure  on  our  birth  fome  friendly  planet  fhone  ; 
And,  as  our  fouls,  our  horofcope  was  one:      60 
Whether  the  mounting  Twins  did  heaven  adorn, 
Or,  with  the  rifmg  Balance  we  were  born ; 
Both  have  the  fame  imprefiions  from  above ; 
And  both  have  Saturn's  rage,  repell'd  by  Jove. 
What  itar  I  know  not,  but  fome  ftar  I  find,      65 
Has  given  thee  an  afcendant  o'er  my  mind. 

Ver.  50.  Socrates  by  the  Oracle  was  doclared  to  be  the  wifcft 
of  mankind  :  he  inlbuded  many  of  the  Athenian  young  noble- 
men in  morality,  and  amongll  tlie  reft  Alcibiades. 

Ver.  60.  Aftrologers  divide  the  liCJvven  into  twelve  parts,  aC"? 
cordino;  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  iWns  of  the  zodiack  :  the 
fign  or  conltellation  which  rifVs  in  the  caft,  at  the  birth  of  any 
man,  is  called  the  afcendant  :  Pcrfuis,  therefore,  judges  that 
Cornutus  and  he  had  the  fame,  or  a  like  nativity. 

Ver.  61,     The  jign  of  Gemini. 

Ver.  62.     The  fign  of  Libra. 

Ver.  64.  Aftrologers  have  an  axiom,  that  whatfoever  .Saturn 
ties  is  loofcd  by  Jupiter:  they  account  Saturn  to  be  a  planet  of 
a  malevolent  nature,  and  Jupiter  qf  a  propitious  influence. 
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CORNUTUS. 

Nature  is  ever  various  in  her  frame : 
Each  has  a  different  will,  and  few  the  fame  : 
The  greedy  merchants,  led  by  lucre,  run 
To  the  parch'd  Indies,  and  the  rifing  fun ;      70 
From  thence  hot  pepper,  and  rich  drugs  they 

bear, 
Bartering  for  fpices  their  Italian  ware  ; 
The  lazy  glutton  fafe  at  home  will  keep, 
Indulge  his  (loth,  and  batten  with  his  fleep : 
One  bribes  for  high  preferments  in  the  ftate  ;  75 
A  fecond  fliakes  the  box,  and  fits  up  late : 
Another  fliakes  the  bed,  diffolving  there, 
Till  knots  upon  his  gouty  joints  appear. 
And  chalk  is  in  his  crippled  fingers  found ; 
Rots  like  a  dodderd  oak,  and  piecemeal  falls  to 
ground ;  so 

Then  his  lewd  follies  he  would  late  repent ; 
And  his  pad  years,  that  in  a  mill  were  fpent. 

PERSIUS. 

But  thou  art  pale,  in  nightly  ftudies,  grown, 

To  make  the  Stoick  inftitutes  thy  own ; 

Thou  long,  with  fludious  care,   haft  till'd  our 

youth,  85 

And  fown  our  well-purg'd  ears  with  wliolefome 

truth. 

Ver.  84.  Zeno  was  the  great  mafter  of  the  Stoick  philofophy, 
and  Cleanthes  was  fecond  to  him  in  riputation.  Coniutus,  who 
was  maftcr  or  tutor  to  Perfius,  was  of  the  fame  fchool, 

II  h  2 
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From  thee   both  old  and  young,  with  profit, 

learn 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  difcern. 

CORNUTUS. 

Unhappy  he  who  does  this  work  adjourn. 
And  to  to-morrow  M'ould  the  fearch  delay :    90 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-dciy. 

PERSIUS. 

But  is  one  day  of  eafe  too  much  to  borrow  ? 

CORNUTUS. 

Yes,  fure:  foryeilerday  was  once  to-morrow. 
That  yefterday  is  gone,  and  nothing  gain'd  : 
And  all  thy  fruitlefs  days  will  thus  be  drain'd  ;  95 
For  thou  haft  more  to-morrows  vet  to  afk. 
And  wilt  be  ever  to  begin  th}^  tafk  ; 
Who,  like  the  hindmoft  chariot-wheels,  art  curft, 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  reach  the  firli. 

O  freedom  !  firft  delight  of  human  kind  !   100 
Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  mafters 

find. 
The  privilege  of  doles  :  not  yet  to  infcribe 
J'heir  names  in  this  or  t'other  Roman  tribe : 


f  I' 


Vrr.  10'2.     When  a  Have  was  made  free,  he  had  the  privilege; 
of  a  Roman  born,  wiiich  was  to  have  a  fliare  in  the  donatives  or 
doles  of  bread,   <Jvc.  which  were  dilbibiited    by   the  magiftrates 
aniongft  the  people. 

Vcr.  103.  The  Roman  people  was  diftributed  into  feveral 
tribes:  he  who  was  made  tree  was  enrolled  into  fomc  one  of 
them,  and  thereupon  enjoyed  the  common  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen. 
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That  falfe  enfranchiieiiient  with  eafe  is  found  : 
Slaves  are  made  citizens  by  turning  round.    10.5 
How,  rephes  one,  can  any  be  more  free  ? 
Here's  Dama,  once  a  groom  of  low  degree, 
Not  worth  a  farthing,  and  a  fot  befide ; 
So  true  a  rogue,  for  lying's  fake  he  ly'd  : 
But,  with  a  turn,  a  freeman  he  became;        110 
Now  Marcus  Dama  is  his  wordiip's  name. 
Good  gods  !  who  would  refufe  to  lend  a  fum, 
If  wealthy  Marcus  furety  will  become  ! 
Marcus  is  made  a  judge,  and  for  a  proof 
Of  certain  truth.  He  faid  it,  is  enough.  115 

A  will  is  to  be  prov'd  ;  put  in  your  claim  ; 
'Tis  clear,  if  Marcus  has  fubfcrib'd  his  name. 
This  is  true  liberty,  as  I  believe  ; 
What  can  we  farther  from  our  caps  receiv 
Than  as  we  pleafe  without  controul  to  hve 
Not  more  to  noble  Brutus  could  belong:.      121 
Hold,  fays  the  Stoick, your  aflumption's  wrong: 


.    I 

3ceive,    > 
hve?    ) 


Ver.  105.  The  mailer,  who  intended  to  infianchife  a  Have, 
carried  hiin  before  the  city  prsetor,  and  turned  liiiu  round,  ufing 
thefe  words,  "  I  will  thai  this  man  be  free." 

Ver.  111.  Slaves  had  only  one  name  before  their  freedom  ; 
after  it  they  were  admitted  to  a  Prainoinen,  like  our  chriftened 
names ;  fo  Dama  is  now  called  Marcus  Dama. 

Ver.  1 17.  At  the  proof  of  a  tellainent,  the  magiftrates  were  to 
fubfcribe  their  names,  as  allowing  the  legality  of  the  will. 

Ver.  lis.  Slaves,  when  they  were  let  free,  had  a  cap  given 
them,  in  fign  of  their  liberty. 

Ver.  121.  Brutus  freed  the  Roman  people  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Tarquins,  and  changed  the  form  of  the  government  into  a 
glorious  commonwealth. 


ind,        V 
lind.  125) 
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I  grant  true  freedom  you  have  well  defined  : 
But,  living  as  you  lift,  and  to  your  mind. 
Are  loofely  tack'd,  and  muft  be  left  behi 
What !  iince  the  praetor  did  my  fetters  loofe, 
And  left  me  freely  at  my  own  difpofe, 
May  I  not  live  without  controul  and  awe. 
Excepting  ftill  the  letter  of  the  law  ? 

Hear  me  with  patience,  while  thy  mind  I  free 
From  thofe  fond  notions  of  falfe  liberty  :  131 
^Tis  not  the  prcetor's  province  to  beftow  '^ 

True  freedom ;  nor  to  teach  mankind  to  know  >• 
What  to  ourfelves,  or  to  our  friends,  we  owe.    j 
Pie  could  not  fet  thee  free  from  cares  and  ft  rife, 
Nor  give  the  reins  to  a  lewd  vicious  life  :       136 
As  well  he  for  an  afs  a  harp  might  ftring, 
Which  is  againft  the  reafon  of  the  thing  ; 
For  rea-fon  ftill  is  whifpering  in  your  ear, 
Where  you  are  fure  to  fail,  the  attempt  forbear. 
No  need  of  public  fanftions  this  to  bind,    i4i^ 
Wliich  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  mind :    f 
Not  to  purfue  the  work,  to  which  we're  not^ 
defign'd.  j 

UnflviU'd  in  hellebore,  if  thou  ftiould'ft  try^ 
To  mix  it,  and  miftake  the  quantity,  1^5  r 

The  rules  of  phyfic  would  againft  thee  cry.     ^ 


Vor.  129.  The  text  of  the  Roman  laws  was  written  in  red 
letters,  which  was  called  the  Kubrick,  tranflatcd  here,  in  more 
general  words,  "  The  Letter  of  the  Law." 


I 
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The  high-llioo'd  ploughman,  fliould  he  quit 

the  land, 
To  take  the  pilot's  rudder  in  his  hand,  ^ 

Artlefs  of  ftars,  and  of  the  moving  fand,         j 
The  gods  vvould  leave  him  to  the  waves  and 

wind,  150 

And  think  all  fliame  was  loll  in  human  kind. 
Tell  me,  my  friend,  from  whence  hadft  thou 

the  (kill, 
So  nicely  to  didinguifli  good  from  ill  ? 
Or  b}'^  the  found  to  judge  of  gold  and  brafs, 
AVhat  piece  is  tinkers*  metal,  what  will  pafs  ?  155 
And  what  thou  art  to  follow,  what  to  fly, 
This  to  condemn,  and  that  to  ratify  ? 
AVhen  to  be  bountiful,  and  when  to  fpare, 
But  never  craving,  or  opprefs'd  with  care  ? 
The  baits  of  gifts,  and  money  to  defpife,       i6q 
And  look  on  wealth  with  undefiring  eyes  ? 
When  thou  canft  truly  call  thefe  virtues  thine, 
Be  wife  and  free,  by  heaven's  confent,  and  mine. 
But  thou,  who  lately  of  the  common  ilrain, 
Wert  one  of  us,  if  ftill  thou  doft  retain  165 

The  fame  ill  habits,  the  fame  follies  too, 
Glofs'd  over  only  with  a  faint-like  (how, 
Then  I  refume  the  freedom  which  T  gave, 
Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  and  ftill  a  flave. 
Thou  can'ft  not  wag  thy  finger,  or  begin       jto 
"  The  leaft  light  motion,  but  it  tends  to  fin," 


^ 
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How's   this  ?     Not  wag  my  finger,  he  re-^ 
pHes  ?  \ 

No,  friend  ;  nor  fuming  gums,  nor  iacrifice, 
Can  ever  make  a  madman  free,  or  wife. 
"  Virtue  and  Vice  are  never  in  one  foul :     i75 
"  A  man  is  wholly  wife,  or  wholly  is  a  fool." 
A  heavy  bumkin,  taught  witli  daily  care. 
Can  never  dance  three  fteps  with  a  becoming 
air. 

PERSIUS. 

In  fpight  of  this,  my  freedom  ftill  remains. 

CORNUTUS. 

Free !  what,  and  fetter'd  with  fo  many  chains? 
Canft  thou  no  other  matter  underitand  isi 

Than   him    that  freed  thee  by    the  praetor's 

wand  ? 
Should  he,  who  was  thy  lord,  command  thee 

now, 
AVith  a  harlh  voice,  and  fupercilious  brow, 
I'o  fervile  duties,  thou  wouldll  fear  no  more  ;  i85 
The  gallows  and  the  whip  are  out  of  door. 


Ver.  1/j.  The  Stoics  held  this  paradox,  that  any  oi)e  vice, 
or  notorious  folly,  which  they  called  madnefs,  hindered  a  man 
from  being  virtuous ;  tiiat  a  man  was  of  a  piece,  without  a  mix- 
ture, either  wholly  vicious  or  good,  one  virtue  or  vice,  accord- 
ing to  them,  including  all  the  reft. 

Ver.  182.  The  praetor  held  a  wand  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  foftly  llruck  the  Have  on  the  head  when  he  declared  him 
free. 


*»<! 
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But  if  thy  paffions  lord  it  in  thy  breaft, 
Art  thou  not  ftill  a  flave,  and  Hill  oppreft  ? 

Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  harlot's  lap, 
When  thou  would  (I  take  a  lazy  morning's  nap ; 
Up,  up,  fays  Avarice ;  thou  fnor'ft  again,  1.91 
Stretcheft  thy  limbs,  and  yawnTt,  but  all  in  vain; 
The  tyrant  Lucre  no  denial  takes; 
At  his  command  the  unwilling  fluggard  wakes  : 
What  mufl  J  do  ?  he  cries  :  What  ?  fays  his 
lord  :  195 

Why  rife,  make  ready,  and  go  flreight  aboard  : 
With  fifli,  from  Euxine  feas,  thy  veilel  freight ; 
Flax,  caftor,  Coan  wines,  the  precious  weight 
Of  pepper,  and  Saba^an  incenfe,  take 
With  thy  own  hands,   from  the  tir'd  camel's 
back :  ioo 

And   with   pofl-hafte    thy   running   markets 

make. 

Be  fure  to  turn  the  penny ;  lye  and  fwear ; 
'Tis  wholefome  Cm  :  but  Jove,  thou  fay 'ft,  will 

hear : 
Swear,  fool,  or  ftarve  ;  for  the  dilemma's  even : 
A  tradefman  thou  !  and  hope  to  go  to  heaven  ? 
Refolv'd    for   fea,    the    Haves    thy   baggage 
pack,  206 

Each  faddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back  ; 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage,  now,  unlefs 
Thy  other  lord  forbids,  Voluptuoufnefs : 
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And  he  may  afk  this  civil  queflion  :  Friend, 
What  doft  thou  make  a   ihipboard  ?   to  what 

end  ?  211 

Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free  ? 
Stark,  flaring  mad,  that  thou  would  ft  tempt  the 

fea? 
Cubb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattrefs  laid,  2U 

On  a  brown  george,  with  loufy  fwobbers  fed, 
Dead  wine,  that  ftinks  of  the  borrachio,  fup 
From  a  foul  jack,  or  greafy  maple-cup  ? 
Say,  wouldft  thou  bear  all  this,  to  raife  thy  flore 
From  fix  i' the  hundred,  to  fix  hundred  more  ? 
Indulge,  and  to  thy  Genius  freely  give;        220 
For,  not  to  live  at  eafe,  is  not  to  live  ; 
Death  flalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying  hour 
Does  fome  loofe  remnant  of  thy  life  devour. 
Live,  while  thou  liv'ft;  for  death  will  make  us 

all 
A  name,  a  nothing  but  an  old  wife's  tale.      225 
Speak  ;  wilt  thou  Avarice,  or  Pieafure,  chufe 
To  be  thy  lord  ?  Take  one,  and  one  refufe. 
But  both,  by  turns,  the  rule  of  thee  will  have  ; 
And  thou,  betwixt  'em  both,  wilt  be  a  flave. 
Nor  think  when  once  thou  haft  refifted  one. 
That  all  thy  marks  of  fervitude  are  gone  :      231 
The  ftruggling  greyhound  gnaws  his  leaih  ia 

vain  ; 
If,  when  'tis  broken,  ftill  he  drags  the  chain. 
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Says  Phaedria  to  his  man,  Believe  me,  friend, 
To  this  uneafy  love  I'll  put  an  end  :  235 

Shall  I  run  out  of  all  ?  My  friends  difgrace, 
And  be  the  firlt  lewd  unthrift  of  my  race  ? 
Shall  I  the  neighbours'  nightly  reft  invade 
At  her  deaf  doors,  with  fome  vile  ferenade  ? 
Well  haft  thou  freed  thyfelf,  his  man  replies,  240 
Go,  thank  the  gods,  and  offer  facriflce. 
Ah,  fays  the  youth,  if  we  unkindly  part. 
Will  not  the  poor  fond  creature  break  her  heart  ? 
Weak  foul !  and  blindly  to  deftruclion  led  ! 
She  break  her  heart !  fhe'll  fooner  break  your 

head.  245 

She  knows  her  man,  and  when  you  rant  and 

fwear, 
Can  draw  you  to  her  with  a  fingle  hair. 
But  fliall  I  not  return  ?  Now,  m  hen  ftie  fues  ? 
Shall  I  my  own,  and  her  defires  refufe  ? 
Sir,  take  your  courfe  :  but  my  advice  is  plain :  250 
Once  freed,  'tis  madnefs  to  refume  your  chain. 
Ay ;   there's  the  man,  who  loosed  from  luft 

and  pelf, 
Lefs  to  the  prsetor  owes,  than  to  himfelf. 
But  write  him  down  a  flave,  who,  humbly  proud, 
With  prefents  begs  preferments  from  the  crowd; 

Ver.  234.  This  alludes  to  the  play  of  Ti-rence,  called  the 
Eunuch,  which  was  excellently  imitated  of  late  in  English  by 
Sir  Charles  Scdley.  In  the  firlt  fcene  of  that  comedy,  Phsdria 
was  introduced  with  his  man  Pamphilus,  difcourfing,  whether  he 
Ihould  leave  his  miftrels  Thais,  or  return  to  her,  now  that  /he 
liad  invited  bim. 
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That  early  fuppliant,  who  falutes  the  tribes,  qsG 
And  fets  the  mob  to  fcramble  for  his  bribes  : 
That  fome  old  dotard,  fitting  in  the  fun. 
On  holidays  may  tell,  that  fuch  a  feat  was  done: 
In  futare  times  this  will  be  counted  rare.       260 

Thy  fuperftition  too  may  claim  a  fliare  : 
When  flowers  are  ftrew'd,  and  lamps  in  order 

placM, 
And  w^indows  with  illuminations  grac'd, 
On    Herod's   day  ;    when   fparkling  bowls   go 
round,  264 

And  tunny's  tails  in  favoury  fauce  are  drown'd, 
Thou  mutter'ft  prayers  obfcene  ;  nordoft  refufe 
The  fafts  and  fabbaths  ot"  the  curlail'd  Jews. 
Then  a  crack'd  egg-lbell  thy  fick  fancy  tVights, 
Befides  the  childiih  fear  of  walking  fprights. 

Ver.  2j6.  He  who  fued  for  any  office  amongft  the  Romans 
was  called  a  candidate,  becaufc  he  wore  a  white  gown,  and 
fomctimes  chalked  it  to  make  it  appear  whiter.  He  rofe  early, 
and  went  to  the  levees  of  thofe  who  headed  the  people  ;  faiuted 
alfo  the  tribes  feverally,  when  they  were  gathered  together  to 
chufe  their  magillrates,  and  diftributed  a  largels  amonglt  them, 
to  engage  them  for  their  voices,  much  refembling  our  elecUons 
of  parliament  men. 

Ver.  264.  The  commentators  arc  divided  what  Herod  this 
was  whom  our  author  mentions;  whetlur  Herod  the  Great, 
whofe  birth-day  miglit  poffibly  be  celebrated  after  his  death  by 
the  Hcrodians,  a  fcct  amonglt  the  Jev.s,  who  thought  him  their 
Mefliah,  or  Herod  Agrippa,  living  in  theauthf)r's  time,  and  after 
it.     The  latter  feems  the  more  probable  opinion. 

Ver.  268.  The  ancients  had  a  fuperftition,  contrary  to  ours, 
concerning  egg-fliells;  they  thought  that  if  an  egg-lhoU  were 
cracked,  or  a  hole  bored  in  the  bottom  of  it,  they  uere  fubjedt 
to  the  power  of  forcery :  wc  as  vainly  break  the  bottom  of  an 
egg-fhell,  and  crols  it  whcli  wc  have  eaten  the  egg,  left  fome  hug 
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Of  o'ergrown  gelding  prieRs  thou  art  afraid : 
1'he  timbrel,  and  the  fquintifego  maid  271 

Of  Ifis,  awe  thee :  left  the  gods  for  fin, 
Should,  with  a  fwelling  droply,  ftufF  thy  Ikin : 
Unlefs  three  garlick  heads  the  curfe  avert, 
Eaten  each  morn,  devoutly,  next  thy  heart.  275 
Preach  this  among  the  brawny  guards,  fay^ft 
thou, 
And  fee  if  they  thy  do6\rine  will  allow  : 
The  dull  fat  captain,  with  a  hound's  deep  throat, 
Would  bellow  out  a  laugh,  in  a  bafe  note; 
And  prize  a  hundred  Zeno's  juft  as  much     2S0 
As  a  dipt  (ixpence,  or  a  fchilling  Dutch, 


(hould  make  ufo  of  it  in  bewitching  us,   or  failing  over  the  f* 
in  it  if  it  were  whole.     The-  reft,  of  the  pricfts  of  Ifis,  juid  h 
one-eyed  or   fquinting  prieftefs,   is  more  largely  treated  in  the 
Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  where   the  fuperftitiojis  of  women  are 
related. 


fca 

or 
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SIXTH    SATIRE 


OF 


PERSIUS. 


THE     ARGUMENT. 

This  fixth  fatlre  treats  an  achnirahle  common-place 
of  Moral  PhUofophy ;  Of  the  true  Ufe  of  Riches, 
They  are  certainly  intended,  by  the  Power  who 
hejtoxvs  them,  as  iji/iniments  and  helps  of  living 
commodiou/ly  ourfehes,  and  of  adminijlering  to  the 
zvants  of  others  zvho  are  oppreffed  by  fortune. 
There  are  two  e.vtremes  in  the  opinions  of  rnen 
concerning  them.  One  error,  though  on  the  right 
hand,  yet  a  great  one,  is,  That  they  are  7W  helps 
to  a  virtuous  Ufe ;  The  other  places  all  our  happi- 
nefs  in  the  acquifition  and  pojjefjion  of  them\  and 
this  is,  undoubtedly,  the  worfe  e.vtreme-  The 
mean  betwixt  thefe,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Stoichs  ; 
which  is.  That  riches  may  be  ufeful  to  the  leading 
a  virtuous  life  ;  in  cafe  we  rightly  underjiand  how 
to  give  according  to  right  reafon ;  and  how  to  re- 
ceive what  is  given  us  by  others.  The  vii^tue  of 
giving  well,  is  called  Liberality  ^  ajid  it  is  of  this 
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virtue  that  Perjius  writes  in  this  fat  ire ;  wlierein 
he  not  onlyJJiews  the  lawful  ufe  of  liches,  but  alfo 
jharpli)  inveighs  againfi  the  vices  which  are  op- 
pofed  to  it ;  and  efpccially  of  thofe,  xvhich  conffi 
in  the  defects  of  giving  or  fpending,  or  in  the 
ahufe  of  riches.  He  zvritcs  to  Cce/ius  BaJfuSy  his 
friend,  and  a  poet  alfo.  Enquires  frji  of  his 
health  and  fudies ;  and  afterwards  informs  him 
of  his  own,  and  where  he  is  now  refdent.  He 
gives  an  account  of  himf elf ,  that  he  is  endeavour- 
ing bij  little  and  little  to  wear  off  his  vices ;  and 
particularly,  that  he  is  combating  ambition,  and 
the  defire  of  xcealth.  He  dwells  upon  the  latter 
vice  ;  and  being  fenfible  that  few  men  either  defire 
or  ufe  riches  as  they  ought,  he  endeavours  to  co?i- 
vince  them  of  their  folly ;  which  is  the  main  defign 
of  the  rcholefatire, 


THE 


SIXTH    SATIRE. 


TO 


C^SIUS  BASSUS, 


A    LYRIC    POET. 


Has  winter  caus'd  thee,  friend,  to  change 

thy  feat, 
And  feek,  in  Sabine  air,  q,  warm  retreat? 
Say,  doft  thou  yet  the  Roman  harp  command? 
Do  the  firings  anfvver  to  thy  noble  hand  ? 
Great  mafterof  the  muie,  infpir'd  to  flng         5 
The  beauties  of  the  firft  created  fpring  ; 
The  pedigree  of  nature  to  rehearfe, 
And  found  the  Maker's  work,  in  equal  verfe, 

Ver.  2.  And  feek,  in  Sabine  air,  kc.']  All  tho  lludious,  and 
particularly  the  poets,  about  the  end  of  Auguft,  began  to  let 
themfelves  on  work,  refraining  from  writing  dur-ng  the  heats  of 
the  fummer.  They  wrote  by  night,  and  fate  up  the  greatell 
part  of  it;  for  which  reafon,  the  product  of  their  lludics  was 
called  their  Elucubrations,  or  nightly  labours.  They  who  had 
country-feats  retired  to  them  while  they  ftudicd  ;  as  Perfius  did 
to  his,  which  was  near  the  Port  of  the  Moon  in  Etruria  ;  and 
Baflus  to  his,  which  was  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  nearcv 
Kome. 

VOL.  IV,  I  i 


^ 
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Now  fporting  on  thy  lyre  the  loves  of  youth, 
Now  virtuous  age,  and  venerable  truth  ;  lo 

Expreffing  jullly  Sappho's  wanton  art 
Of  odes,  and  Pindar's  more  majeflic  part. 
For  me,  my  warmer  conftitulion  wants 
More  cold,  than  our  Ligurian  winter  grants ; 
And  therefore  to  my  native  fhores  retir'd,       is 
I  view  the  coaft  old  Ennius  once  admir'd  ; 
Where  clifts  on  either  fide  their  points   dif- 

play ; 
And,  after  opening  in  an  ampler  way,  ( 

Afford  the  pleafing  profpecl  of  the  bay.  J 

'Tis  worth  your  while,  O  Romans,  to  regard  20 
The  port  of  Luna,  fays  our  learned  bard ; 
Who,  in  a  drunken  dream,  beheld  his  foul 
The  fifth  within  the  tranfmigrating  roll ; 

Ver.  9.  Now  Jporfuig  on  thy  Ij/re  &c.]  This  proves  CcbIius 
Baffus  lo  have  been  a  lyric  poet.  'Tis  i'aid  of  him,  that  by  an 
eruption  of  the  flaming  mountain  Vefuvius,  near  which  the 
greatefl  part  of  his  fortune  lay,  he  was  burnt  himfelf,  together 
•with  all  his  writings. 

Ver.  22.  JF/io,  in  a  dnmken  dream,  &c.]  I  call  it  a  drunken 
dream  of  Ennius,  not  that  my  author  in  this  place  gives  me  any 
encouragement  for  the  epithet,  but  becaule  Horace,  and  all  who 
mention  Ennius,  fay  he  was  an  exccffive  drinker  of  wine.  In  a 
dream,  or  vihon,  call  you  it  which  you  pleafe,  he  thought  it  was 
revealed  to  him,  that  the  foul  of  Pythagoras  was  tran I'm i grated 
into  him;  as  Pythagoras  before  him  believed  that  himfelf  had 
been  Euphorbus  in  the  wars  of  Troy.  Commentators  ditfer  in 
placing  the  order  of  this  foul,  and  who  had  it  tirft.  I  have  here 
given  it  to  the  peacock,  becaufe  it  looks  more  according  to  the 
order  of  nature,  that  it  ftiould  lodge  in  a  creature  of  an  inferior 
fpecies,  and  fo  by  gradation  rife  to  the  informing  of  a  man.  And 
Perfius  favours  me,  by  faying  that  Ennius  was  the  fifth  from  the 
Pythagorean  peacock. 
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Which  firft  a  peacock,  then  Euphorbus  was,  ^ 
Then  Homer  next,  and  next  Pythagoras;  25  > 
And  lail  of  all  the  line  did  into  Ennius  pafs.   3 

Secure  and  free  from  bufinefs  of  the  flate  ; 
And  more  fecure  ot  what  the  vulgar  prate. 
Here  I  enjoy  my  private  thoughts ;  nor  care 
What  rots  for  flieep  the  fouthern  winds  pre- 
pare : 
Survey  the  neighboring  fields,  and  not  repine,  34 
When  I  behold  a  larger  crop  than  mine: 
To  fee  a  beggar's  brat  in  riches  flow. 
Adds  not  a  wrinkle  to  my  even  brow  ; 
Nor,  envious  at  the  fight,  will  I  forbear         35 
My  plenteous  bowl,   nor  bate  my  bounteous 

cheer  ; 
Nor  yet  unfeal  the  dregs  of  wine  that  flink 
Of  cafk ;  nor  in  a  nafty  flaggon  drink  ; 
Let  others  ftufF  their  guts  with  homely  fare  : 
For  men  of  different  inclinations  are  ;  40 

Though  born,  perhaps,  beneath  one  common 

itar. 
In  minds  and  manners  twins  opposed  we  fee 
In  the  fame  fign,  almofl  the  fame  degree  : 
One,  frugal,  on  his  birth-day  fears  to  dine, 
Does  at  a  penny's  cofl  in  herbs  repine,        45 
And  hardly  dares  to  dip  his  fingers  in  the  brine. 
Prepared  as  prieft  of  his  own  rites  to  fland, 
Ho  fprinkles  pepper  with  a  fparing  hand. 

J  i  2 
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His  jolly  brother,  oppofite  in  fenfe,  ^ 

Laughs  at  his  thrift ;  and  lavidi  of  expence,  50  > 
Quaffs,  crams,  and  guttles,  in  his  own  defence. 3 
For  me,  I'll  ufe  my  own;  and  take  my  (hare ; 
Yet  will  not  turbots  for  my  flaves  prepare ; 
Nor  be  fo  nice  in  tafte  myfelf  to  know 
If  what  I  fwallow  be  a  thrufh,  or  no.  55 

Live  on  thy  annual  income ;  fpend  thy  (lore  ; 
And  freely  grind,  from  thy  full   threfhing-l 

floor ; 
Next  harveft  promifes  as  much,  or  more. 
Thus  I  would  live ;  but  friendfhip's  holy- 
band, 
And  offices  of  kindnefs  hold  my  hand  ;        60 
My  friend    is   fhipwreck'd    on   the   Brutian 
ftrand, 

Ver.  61.  Mij  friend  is  Jhipwreck\l  on  &c.]  Perhaps  this  is 
only  a  fine  tranfition  of  the  poet,  to  introduce  the  bufinefs  of  the 
fatire,  and  not  that  any  fuch  accident  had  happened  to  one  of 
the  friends  of  Perfius.  But,  however,  this  is  the  moft  poetical 
defcription  of  any  in  oqr  author  ;  and  fince  he  and  Luc^n  were 
fo  great  friends,  I  know  not  but  Lucan  might  help  him  in  two  or 
three  of  ihcfe  verfes,  which  feem  to  be  written  in  his  ftile:  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  befides  ihjs  defcription  of  a  fhipwreck,  and  two 
lines  more,  which  are  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  Satire,  our  poet 
has  written  nothing  elegantly.  I  will  therefore  tranfcribe  both 
the  palTages  to  juftify  my  opinion.  The  following  are  the  laft 
verfes,  faving  one,  of  the  fecond  Satire  : — 

Compofitum  jus,  fafqye  animi ;  fancftofquc  recpflus 
Mentis,  &  incoduin  generofo  pectus  honcfto : 
The  others  are  thofe  in  this  prefent  Satire,  which  are  fubjoined: 

trabe  rupta,  Bruttia  Saxa 

Prendit  amicus  Inops  ;  remque  omnem,  furdaque  vota 
Condidit  lonio ;  jacet  ipfe  in  littore;  &  una 
Ingcntes  de  puppe  Dei ;  jamque  obvia  meigis 
Cofta  ratis  laccrac. 
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His  riches  in  the  Ionian  main  are  loft ; 
And  he  himfelf  (lands  ihivering  on  the  coaft  ; 
Where,  deftitute  of  help,  forlorn,  and  bare, 
He  wearies  the  deaf  gods  with  fruitlefs  prayer.  65 
Their  images,  the  relics  of  the  wrack, 
Torn  from  the  naked  poop,  are  tided  back 
By  the  wild  waves,  and  rudely  thrown  afliore, 
Lie  impotent ;  nor  can  themfelves  reftore. 
The  vellel  fticks,  and  fliews  her  open'd  fide,   70 
And  on  her  fhatter'd  mail  the  mews  in  triumph 

ride. 
From  thy  new  hope,   and  from   thy   growing 

Itore, 
Now  lend  affiftance,  and  relieve  the  poor. 
Come  ;  do  a  noble  act  of  charity  ; 
A  pittance  of  thy  land  will  fet  him  free.  75 

Let  him  not  bear  the  badges  of  a  wrack. 
Nor  beg  with  a  blue  table  on  his  back  : 
Nor  tell  me  that  thy  frowning  heir  will  fay, 
^Tis   mine   that  wealth  tliou    fquander'ft   thus 

away  : 

VcT.  72.  From  tin/  nezu  hope,  Sec]  The  Latin  is,  Nunc  et  de 
cefpite  vivo,  /range  aliquid.  Cafaubou  only  ojipofos  the  cej'pes 
virus,  wliich,  word  for  word,  is  the  living  turf,  to  the  harveft  or 
annual  income.  I  fuppofe  the  poet  rather  means,  fell  a  piece 
of  land  already  fown,  and  give  the  money  of  it  to  my  friend, 
who  has  loft  all  by  Ihipwrcck  ;  thai  is,  do  not  ftay  till  thou  ball 
reaped,  but  help  him  immediately,  as  his  wants  require. 

Ver.  77.  Nor  beg  with  a  blue  table  &c.]  Holiday  tranflatcs 
it  a  green  table  :  the  fenfe  is  the  fame  ;  for  the  table  was  painted 
of  the  fea  colour,  which  the  Ihipwrccked  perfon  carried  on  his 
back,  exprelljng  his  lofles  thereby,  to  excitu  the  charity  of  the 
ipeclators. 
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What  is't  to  thee,  if  he  negle6l  thy  urn,     .     50 

Or  without  fpices  lets  thy  body  burn  ? 

If  odours  to  thy  allies  he  refufe, 

Or  buys  corrupted  caffia  from  the  Jews  ? 

All  thefe,  the  wifer  Beftius  will  reply, 

Are  empty  pomp,  and  dead  menu's  luxury :     85 

We  never  knew  this  vain  expence,  before 

The  effeminated  Grecians  brought  it  o'er : 

Now  toys  and  trifles  from  their  Athens  come  ; 

And  dates  and  pepper  have  unfinewM  Rome. 

Our  fweating  hinds  their  fallads,  now,  defile,  90 

Infe6ting  homely  herbs  Avith  fragrant  oil. 

But,  to  thy  fortune  be  not  thou  a  flave  ; 

For  what  had  thou  to  fear  beyond  the  grave  ? 

And   thou   who    gapTt   for   my   eflate,    draw 

near ; 
For  I  would  whifper  fomewhat  in  thy  ear.      95 
Hear'ft  thou  the  news,  my  friend  ?  the  exprefs  is. 

come 
■^Vith  laurell'd  letters  from  the  camp  to  Rome : 


Ver.  81.  Or  without  fpices  &'c,]  The  bodies  of  iho  rich, 
before  they  were  burnt,  were  embalmed  with  fpices,  or  ratheif 
fj)ices  were  put  into  the  urn,  with  the  relics  of  the  allies.  Oui' 
author  here  names  cinnamon  and  caffia,  which  caffia  was  fophif- 
ticated  with  cherry  gum,  and  probably  enough  by  the  Jews,  who 
adulterate  all  things  which  they  fell.  But  whether  the  ancient* 
were  acquainted  with  the  fpices  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  Ceylon, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Indies,  or  whether  their  pepper  and  cin- 
namon, &c.  were  the  fame  with  our's,  is  another  queftion.  A^ 
for  nutmegs  and.  mace,  it  is  plain  that  the  Latin  names  of  them 
arc  modern. 
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Ccefar  falutes  the  queen  and  fenate  thus : 
My  arms  are,  on  the  Rhine,  vi6torlous. 
From  mourning  altars  fweep  the  duftaway  :  loo 
Ceafe  fafting,  and  proclaim  a  fat  thankfgiving 

day. 
The  goodly  emprefs,  jolhly  inclined. 
Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wonderous  kind  : 
And,  fetting  her  good  houlewifry  aiide, 
Prepares  for  all  the  pageantry  of  pride.  i05 

The  captive  Germans,  of  gigantic  fize, 
Are  rank'd  in  order,  and  are  clad  in  frize  : 
Tlie  fpoils  of  kings,   and  conquer'd  camps  we 

boaft, 
Their  arms  in  trophies  hang  on  the  triumphal 

poll. 

Ver.  98.  Cccfar  falutes  &c.]  The  Ciefar  liere  mentioned  is 
Caius  Caligula,  who  affeded  to  triumph  over  the  Germans, 
whom  he  never  conquered,  as  he  did  over  the  Britons;  and 
accordingly  fent  letters,  wrapt  about  with  laurels,  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  Emprefs  Cjefonia,  whom  I  here  call  Queen,  though  I 
know  that  name  was  not  ufed  amongft  the  Romans  ;  but  thes 
word  Emprefs  would  not  ftand  in  that  verfe,  for  which  reafon  I 
adjourned  it  to  another.  The  duft  which  was  to  be  fwept  away 
from  the  altars  was  either  the  aflies  which  were  left  there,  after 
the  laft  facrifice  for  vidory,  or  might  perhaps  mean  the  dult  or 
alhes  which  were  left  on  the  altars  fince  fome  former  defeat  of 
the  Romans  by  the  Germans  :  after  which  overthrow,  the  altars 
had  been  negleded. 

Ver.  102.  Caifonia,  wife  to  Caius  Caligula,  who  afterwards, 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was  propofed,  but  ii.efl'edually,  to  be 
married  to  him,  after  he  had  executed  MelTalina  for  adultery. 

Ver.  106".  The  captive  Germans,  &c.]  He  means  only  fuch 
as  were  to  pafs  for  Germans  in  the  triumph  ;  large  bodied  men, 
as  they  are  ftill,  whom  the  Emprefs  cloathed  new,  with  courf* 
garments,  for  the  greater  oftentalion  of  the  vidory. 
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Now,  for  fo  many  glorious  a6tions  done     lia 
In  foreign  parts,  and  mighty  battles  won  : 
For  peace  at  home,  and  for  the  public  wealth, 
I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  to  Coefar's  health  : 
Belides,  in  gratitude  for  fuch  high  matters. 
Know  I  have  vow'd  two  hundred  gladiators.  ii5 
Say,  would  ft  thou  hinder  me  from  this  expence  ? 
I  difinherit  thee,  if  thou  dar'ft  take  offence. 
Yet  more,  a  public  largefs  I  defign 
Of  oil  and  pies^  to  make  the  people  dine: 
Controul  me  not,  for  fear  1  change  my  will,  iqo 

And  yet  methinks  I  hear  thee  grumbling  Hill, 
You  give  as  if  you  were  the  Perfian  king : 
Your  land  does  no  fuch  large  revenues  bring. 
Well;  on  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir : 
If  thou  car'lt  little,  lefs  fhall  be  mv  care  :     i3'3 
AVere  none  of  all  my  father's  fillers  left; 
Nay^  were  I  of  my  mother's  kin  bereft  t 
None  by  an  uncle's  or  a  grandame's  fide. 
Yet  I  could  fome  adopted  heir  provide. 
I  need  but  take  my  journey  half  a  day         iso"^ 
From  haughty  Rome,  and  at  Aricia  ftay,        f 
Where  fortune  throws  poor  Manius   in  rny^ 
way.  ) 

Him  will  1  choofe:  What  him,  of  humble  birth, 
Obfcure,  a  foundling,  and  a  fon  of  earth  ? 

Ver.  115.  Kiioxv,  I  have  voxod  two  hundred  gladiators.']  A 
hundred  pair  of  gladiators  were  beyond  the  purle  of  a  private 
man  lo  give  ;  therefore  this  is  only  a  threatening  to  his  heir,  that 
lie  could  do  what  he  pleafcd  with  his  ellate% 
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Obfcure  ?  Why  pr'ythee  what  am  I  ?  I  know  135 

My  father,  grandfire,  and  great  grandfire  too  : 

If  farther  I  derive  my  pedigree, 

I  can  but  guefs  beyond  the  fourth  degree. 

The  reft  of  my  forgotten  ancellors 

Were  fons  of  earth,  hke  him,  or  fons  of  whores. 

Yet  why  wouldft  thou,  old  covetous  wretch, 
afpire  ui 

To  be  my  heir,  who  might*ft  have  been  my  fire  d 
In  nature's  race,  ihouldft  thou  demand  of  mo 
My  torch,  when  I  in  courfe  run  after  thee  ? 
Think  I  approach  thee  like  the  god  of  gain,    u.5 
With  wings  on  head  and  heels,  as  poets  feign  : 
Thy  moderate  fortune  from  my  gift  receive  ; 
Now  fairly  take  it,  or  as  fairly  leave. 
But  take  it  as  it  is,  and  afk  no  more.  149 

What,  when  thou  haft  embezzled  all  thy  ftore  ? 
Where's  all  thy  father  left  ?  'Tis  true,  I  grant. 
Some  I  have  mortgaged,  to  fupply  my  want : 
The  legacies  of  Tadius  too  are  flown  ; 
All  fpent,  and  on  the  felf-fame  errand  gone. 
How  little  then  to  my  poor  (hare  will  fall  ?   155 
Little  indeed  ;  but  yet  that  little's  all. 

Nor  tell  me,  in  a  dying  father's  tone, 
Be  careful  ftill  of  the  main  chance,  my  fon  ; 

Ver.  143.  -— —  Jhould/t  thou  demand  of  me  my  torch,  &c.] 
Why  lliouldft  thou,  who  art  an  old  fellow,  hope  to  outlive  me, 
and  be  my  heir,  who  am  much  younger.  He  who  was  firlt  iu 
the  courie,  or  race,  delivered  the  torch,  which  he  carried,  to  him 
who  was  fecond. 
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Put  out  the  principal  in  trufty  hands  : 

Live  of  the  ufe;  and  never  dip  thy  lands  :    160 

But  yet  what^s  left  for  me  ?   What's  left,   my 

friend ! 
Afk  that  again,  and  all  the  reft  I  fpend. 
Is  not  my  fortune  at  my  own  command  ? 
Pour  oil,  and  pour  it  with  a  plenteous  hand, 
Upon  my  fallads,  boy  :  Shall  1  be  fed  165 

With  fodden  nettles,  and  afing'd  fow's  head  ? 
*Tis  holiday  ;  provide  me  better  cheer ; 
^Tis  holiday,  and  (hall  be  round  the  year. 
Shall  I  my  houfhold  gods  and  Genius  cheat,  i6g 
To  m^ke  him  rich,  who  grudges  me  my  meat, 
That  he  may  loll  at  eafe  ;  and  pamper'd  high, 
When  I  am  laid,  may  feed  on  giblet-pie  ? 
And  when  his  throbbing  luft  extends  the  vein, 
Have  wherewithal  his  whores  to  entertain  ? 
Shall  I  in  homefpun  cloth  be  clad,  that  he  175 
Plis  paunch  in  triumph  may  before  him  fee  ? 

Go,  mifer,  go  ;  for  lucre  fell  thy  foul ; 
Truck  wares  for  wares,  and  trudge  from  pole  to 

pole : 
That  men  may  fay,  when   thou   art   dead  and 

gone. 
See  what  a  vaft  eftate  he  left  his  fon  !  iso 

How  large  a  family  of  brawny  knaves, 
Well  fed,  and  fat  as  Cappadocian  flaves ! 

Ver.  183.     Well  fed,   and  fat  as  Cappadocian  ^flutes  !'\     Who 
were  famous  for  their  luftincfs,  and  being,  as  we  call  it,  in  good 
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Increafe  thy  wealth,  and  double  all  thy  ftore ; 

"'TIS  done :   Now  double  that,  and  fwell  the 
fcore;  184 

To  every  thoufand  add  ten  thoufand  more. 

Then   fay,  Chryfippus,  thou  who  wouldft  con- 
fine 

Thy  heap,  where  I  fliall  put  an  end  to  mine. 

liking.  Thoy  were  fet  on  a  ftall  when  they  were  cxpofed  to  fale, 
to  fhew  the  good  habit  of  their  body,  and  made  to  play  tricks 
before  the  buyers,  to  fliew  their  aftivity  and  ftrength. 

Ver.  187.  Then  fay,  Chryfippus,  &c.]  Chryfippus,  the  Stoick, 
invented  a  kind  of  argument,  confifling  of  more  than  three  pro- 
pofitions,  which  is  called  Sorites,  or  a  heap.  But  as  Chryfippus 
t'ould  never  bring  his  propofilions  to  a  certain  ftint,  fo  neither 
can  a  covetous  man  bring  his  craving  defires  to  any  certain  mea- 
furc  of  riches,  beyond  vrhich  he  could  not  wiih  for  any  more» 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

ChryfeSy  prieft  of  Apollo,  brings  prefents  to  the  Gre- 
cian princes,  to  ranfom  Iiis  dang /iter  C/uyfeis, 
icho  zvas  prifoner  in  the  fleet.  Agamemnon,  the 
general,  xvhofe  captive  and  mijlrefs  the  young  lady 
was,  refufes  to  deliver  her,  threatens  the  venera- 
ble old  man,  and  difmifles  him.  xvith  contumely, — • 
The  prieft  craves  vengeance  of  his  god;  ic  ho  fends 
a  plague  among  the  Greeks:  which  occafions 
Achilles,  their  great  champion,  to  fummon  a  coun- 
cil  of  the  chief  officers:  he  encourages  Calchas, 
the  high  prieft  and  prophet,  to  tell  the  reafon,why 
the  gods  were  fo  much  inccnfed  againft  them, — 
Calchas  is  fearful  of  provoking  Agu  menuwn,  till 
Achilles  engages  to  protect  him :  then,  emboldened 
by  the  hero,  he  accufes  the  general  as  the  caufe  of 
all,  by  detaining  the  fair  captive^  and  refufing 
the  prefents  offered  for  her  ranfom.     By  thispro^ 
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cecding,  Agamemnon  is  obliged,  againjl  his  mll^ 
to  7'ejiore  Chri/feis,  with  gifts,  that  he  might  ap^ 
peafe  the  wrath  of  Phcebus ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  revenge  hiinfef  on  Achilles,  fends  to  feize  his 
flave  Brifeis.  Achilles,  thus  affronted,  complains 
to  his  mother  Thetis;  and  begs  her  to  revenge  his 
injury,  not  only  on  the  genei^al,  but  on  all  the 
army,  by  giving  viSlory  to  the  Trojajis,  till  the 
ungrateful  king  became  fenfible  of  his  injujiicc.  At 
the  fame  time,  he  retires  from  the  caynp  into  his 
flips,  andwithdraws  his  aid  from  his  countrymen, 
Thetis  prefers  her  fons  petition  to  Jupiter,  who 
grants  her  fuit.  Juno  fufpects  her  errand,  and 
quarrels  with  her  hujhand,  for  his  grant ;  till  Vul- 
can reconciles  his  parents  with  a  bowl  of  nectar^ 
and  fends  them  peaceably  to  bed. 

1  HE  wrath  of  Peleus*  fon,    O   Mufe,    re* 

found  *  ; 
"VVhofe  dire  effefts  the  G  recian  arm j  found, 


*  Pope  made  a  ridiculous  blunder,  miflcd  by  an  old  Latin 
tranflation  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  where  Homer  was  called  Mc- 
dicus  by  an  error  of  the  pvefs  for  Mendicus;  whence  Pope  af- 
iirmed  that  Homer  was  a  phyfician. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  long  diflertation  on  the 
admirable  difpofition  and  economy  of  the  Iliad.  We  may  how- 
ever juft  obferve  one  or  two  circumflarices.  It  is  an  eflential 
beauty  in  a  wcll-conflitutcd  epic  poem,  that  there  Ihould  be  an 
apparent  necefllty  for  every  incident  that  arifes.  It  was  abfo- 
liitely  neceflliry  that  each  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  fliould  be  brou<;ht 
forward,  in  order  to  hcinhten  the  cffec^ts  of  the  abfence  and  an- 
ger of  Achilles.  It  was  abfolutely  necelVary  for  Vulcan  to  make 
a  fliield  for  Achilles,  becaufe  the  Trojans  had  fcized  and  car- 
ried away  his  armour.     It  was  abfolutely  neceflary  that  funeral 
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And  many  a  hero,  king,  and  hardy  knight, 
Were  fent,  in  early  youth,  to  {hades  of  night : 
Their  Kmbs  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures  made  : 
So  was  the  fovereign  will  of  Jove  obeyed  :         6 
From  that  ill-omen'd  hour  when  ftrifc  begun, 
Betwixt  Atrides  great,   and   Thetis'  god-hke 
fon. 
What  Power  provoked,   and  for  what  caufe, 
relate. 
Sowed,  in  their  breafls,  the  feeds  of  flern  de- 
bate :  10 
Jove's  and  Latona's  fon  his  wrath  exprefs'd. 
In  vengeance  of  his  violated  prieft, 
Againft    the   king   of  men;  who,  fwoln  with 

pride, 
Refus*d  his  prefents,  and  his  prayers  deny'd. 
For  this  the  god  a  fwift  contagion  fpread       i5 
Amid  the  camp,  where  heaps  on  heaps  lay  dead. 

For  venerable  Chryfes  came  to  buy, 
W  ith  gold  and  gifts  of  price,  his  daughter's  li- 
berty. 
Suppliant  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  ftood  ; 
Awful,  and  arm'd  with  enligns  of  his  god  :     20 

games  fhould  be  performed  on  the  death  of  Patr-oclus  ;  but  not 
fo  necelTary  that  yEneas  Ihould  Hop  in  Sicily,  to  which  iHand 
he  had  happened  to  be  driven  by  contrary  winds,  and  there  ce- 
lebrate the  anniverfary  of  his  father's  death.  Neither  was  there 
fo  abfolute  a  neceffity  for  the  beautiful  expedition  ot  Nifus  and 
Eurvalus,  as  for  that  of  Dolon  and  Diomede. 

Dr.  J.  Wautox. 

VOL.  IV.  K  k 
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Bare  was  his  hoarj  head ;  one  holy  hand 

Held  forth  his  laurel  crown,  and  one  his  fcep- 

tre  of  command. 
His  fuit  was  common  ;  hut  above  the  reft, 
To  both  the  brother-princes  thus  addrefs'd :  24 
Ye  fons  of  Atreus,    and  ye  Grecian  powers. 
So  may  the  gods  who  dwell  in  heavenly  bowers 
Succeed  your  fiege,  accord  the  vows  you  make, 
And  give  you  Troy's  imperial  town  to  take ; 
So,  by  their  happy  condu6l,  may  you  come 
With  conqueft  back  to  your  fweet  native  home; 
As  you  receive  the  ranfom  which  I  bring,      31 
(Rerpe6ling  Jove,  and  the  far-lhooting  king,) 
And  break  my  daughter's  bonds,  at  my  delire; 
And  glad  with  her  return  her  grieving  fire. 
•  With  (hours  of  loud  acclaim  the  Greeks  de- 
cree 35 
To  take  the  gifts,  to  fet  the  damfel  free. 
The  king  of  men  alone  with  fury  burn'd; 
And,  haughty,    thefe    opprobrious   words   re- 
turned : 
Hence,  holy  dotard,  and  avoid  my  fight, 
Ere  evil  intercept  thy  tardy  flight :  40 
Nor  dare  to  tread  this  interdi6led  ftrand, 
Left  not  that  idle  fceptre  in  thy  hand, 
.Nor  thy  god's  crown,   my  vowed    revenge | 

withftand. 

Hence  on  thy  life  :  the  captive  maid  is  mine  ; 
Whom  not  for  price  or  prayers  I  will  refign :  45 
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Mine  llie  {ball  be,  till  creeping  age  and  time 
Her  bloom  have  wither'd,    and  confum'd   her 

prime. 
Till  then  my  royal  bed  (he  fliall  attend ; 
And,  having  firft  adorn'd  it,  late  afcend  : 
This,    for  the   night ;    by  day,  the  web  and' 

loom,  50 

And  homely  houlhold-tafk,  fliall  be  her  doom. 
Far   from  thy  Jov'd  embrace,  and  her  fweet 

native  home. 
He  faid  :  the  helplefs  prieft  reply *d  no  more, 
But  fped  his  fteps  along  the  hoarfe-refounding 

fliore: 
Silent  he  fled  ;  fecure  at  length  he  flood,       55 
Devoutly  curs'd  his  foes,  and  thus  invoked  his 

god. 
O  fource  of  facred  light,  attend  my  prayer, 
God  with  the  filver  bow,  and  golden  hair ; 
Whom  Chryfa,  Cilia,  Tenedos  obeys,  59 

And  whofe  broad  eye  their  happy  foil  furveys  ; 
If,     Smintheus,     I   have   pour'd    before   thy 

ftirine 
The  blood  of  oxen,  goats,  and  ruddy  wine, 
And  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid. 
Hear,  and  my  juft  revenge  propitious  aid  ! 
Pierce  the  proud  Greeks,  and  with  thy  fliafts 
atteft  65 

How  much  thy  power  is  injured  in  thy  prieft. 

Kk  2 
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He  pray'd,  and  Phoebus,  hearing,  urged  his 
flight, 
With  fury  kindled,  from  Olympus'  height ; 
His  quiver  o'er  his  ample  flioulders  threw; 
His  bow  twang*d,    and  his  arrows   rattled  as 
thev  flew.  70 

Black  as  a  fl;ormy  night,  he  rang'd  around 
The  tents,  and  compafs'd  the  devoted  ground. 
Then  with  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent. 
And  feather'd  fates  among  the  mules  and  fump- 

ters  fent. 
The  eflay  of  rage ;  on  faithful  dogs  the  next ;  75 
And  lafl:,  in  human  hearts  his  arrows  fix'd. 
The  god  nine  days  the  Greeks  at  rovers  kill'd. 
Nine  days  the  camp  with  funeral  fires  was  fiU'd; 
The  tenth,  Achilles,  by  the  Queen's  command. 
Who  bears  heaven's  awful  fceptre  in  her  hand, 
A  council  fummon'd:  for  the  goddefs  griev'd  si 
Her  favour'd  hoft;  fliould  perifli  unreliev'd. 
The  kings  affembled,  foon    their  chief  in- 
clofe ; 
Then  from  his  feat  the  goddefs-born  arofe. 
And   thus   undaunted  fpoke :  What   now  re- 
mains, 85 
But  that  once  more  we  tempt  the  watry  plains, 

Ver.  7li  Black  as  ajlormij]  No  epithet  is  added  to  night  in 
the  original,  which  is  more  emphatical :  and  fo  thought  Mil- 
ton. Dr.  J.  Wautox. 
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And,  wandering   homeward,    feek   our  fafetj 

hence, 
In  flight  at  leaft,  if  we  can  find  defence  ? 
Such  woes  at  once  encompafs  us  about,  89 

The  plague  within  the  camp,  the  fword  without. 
Confuk,  O  king,  the  prophets  of  the  event ; 
And  whence  thefe  ills,  and   what   the    sod's 

intent. 
Let  them  by  dreams   explore ;    for   dreams 

from  Jove  are  fent. 
What  want  of  offered  vidims,  what  offence 
In  faft  committed  could  the  Sun  incenfe,       gs 
To  deal  his  deadly  fhafts  ?  What  mav  remove 
His  fettled  hate,  and  reconcile  his  love  ? 
That  he  may  look  propitious  on  our  toils  ; 
And  hungry   graves  no  more  be  glutted   with 

our  fpoils. 
Thus  to  the  king  of  men  the  hero  fpoke,  100 
Then  Calchas  the  defir'd  occafion  took: 
Calchas  the  facred  feer,  who  had  in  view 
Things  prefent  and  the  pall ;    and    things   tq 

come  foreknew. 
Supreme  of  augurs,  who,  by  Phoebus  taught, 
The    Grecian    powers    to  Troy's     deftruftion 

brought.  10s 

Skill'd  in  the  fecret  caufes  of  their  woes, 
The  reverend  priell  in  graceful  a6l  arofe  : 
Aud  thus  befpoke  Pelides  :  Care  of  Jove, 
favoured  of  all  the  immortal  Powers  above  ; 
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Wouldfl  thou  the  feeds  deep  fown  of  mifchief 

know,  110 

And  why,  provok'd  Apollo  bends  his  bow  ? 
Plight  firft  thy  faith,  inviolably  true, 
To  fave  me  from  thofe  ills,  that  may  enfne. 
For  I  fhall  tell  ungrateful  truths  to  thofe, 
Whofe  boundlefs  powers  of  life  and  death  dif- 

pofe.  115 

And  fovereigns,  ever  jealous  of  their  ftate, 
Forgive  not  thofe  whom  once    they   mark  for 

hate; 
Even  though  the  offence  they  feemingly  digeft, 
Revenge,    like   embers   rak'd,     within    their 

bread, 
Burfts  forth  in  flames  ;  whofe  unrefifted  power 
Will  feize  the  unwary  wretch,  and  foon  devour. 
Such,  and  no  lefs  is  he,  on  whom  depends 
The  fum  of  things  ;  and   whom  my  tongue   of 

force  offends. 
Secure  me  then  from  his  forefeen  intent, 
That  what  his  wrath  may  doom,  thy  valour  may 

prevent.  i25 

To  this  the  flern  Achilles  made  reply  ; 
Be  bold  ;  and  on  my  plighted  faith  rely, 
To  fpeak  what  Phoebus  has  infpirM  thy  foul 
For  common  good ;    and  fpeak  without  con- 

troul. 
His  godhead  I  invoke,  by  him  I  fwear,         lao 
That  while  my  noflrils  draw  this  vital  ajr, 


] 
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Nonefliall  prefume  to  violate  thofe  bands; 
Or  touch  thy  perfon  with  unhallow'd  hands: 
Ev'n  not  the  king  of  men  that  all  commands 

At  this,  refuming  heart,  the  prophet  faid:  i35 
Nor  hecatomb  unflain,  nor  vows  unpaid, 
On  Greeks  accurs'd  this  dire  contagion  bring. 
Or  call  for  vengeance  from  the  bowyer  King ; 
But  he  the  tyrant,  whom  none  dares  refill, 
Affronts  the  godhead  in  his  injur'd  prieft :    i40 
He  keeps  the  damfel  captive  in  his  chain, 
And  prefents  are  refus'd,  and  prayers  preferred 

in  vain. 
For  this  the  avenging  power  employs  his  darts; 
And  empties  all  his  quiver  in  our  hearts  ; 
Thus  will  perfift,  relentlefs  in  his  ire,  145 

Till  the  fair  flave  be  render'd  to  her  fire  : 
And  ranfom-free  reftor'd  to  his  abode, 
A¥ith  facrifice  to  reconcile  the  god  : 
Then  he,  perhaps,  aton'd  by  prayer,  may  ceafe 
His  vengeance  juftly  vow*d,  and  give  the  peace. 
Thus  having  faid,    he   fate :  thus   anfwer'd 

then,  151 

Upftarting  from  his  throne,  the  king  of  men, 
His  bread  with  fury  fill'd,  his  eyes  with  fire ; 
Which  rolling  round,  he  fhot  in  fparkles  on  the 

fire: 
Augur  of  ill,  whofe  tongue  was  never  found  135 
Without  a  prieftly  curfe,  or  boding  found; 
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For  not  one  blefs'd  event  foretold  to  me 

Pafs'd  through  that  mouth,     or   pafs'd   unvvil- 

hngly. 
And  now  thou  doft  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 
i3y  pra6tice  hardened  in  thy  flandering  trade.  160 
Obtending  heaven,  for  whate'er  ills  befal ; 
And  fputtcring  under  fpecious  names  thy  galL 
Now  Phoebus  is  provok'd,  his  rites  and  laws 
Are  in  his  prieft  profaned,  and  I  the  caufe : 
Since  I  detain  a  flave,  my  fovereign  prize ;  i65 
And  facred  gold,  your  idol-god,  defpife. 
I  love  her  well :  and  well  her  merits  claim. 
To  (land  preferr'd  before  my  Grecian  dame  : 
Not  Clytemneftra's  felf  in  beauty's  bloom 
More    charm'd,    or    better   ply'd   the    various 

loom :  170 

Mine  is  the  maid  ;  and  brought  in  happy  hour. 
With  every  houQiold-grace  adorn'd,  to  blefs  my 

nuptial  bower. 
Yet  fhall  {he  be  reltor'd  ;  fince  public  good 
For  private   intereft  ought  not  to  be    with-( 

Itood, 
To  fave  the  efFuiion  of  my  people's  blood.  175 
But  right  requires,  if  I  refign  my  own, 
I  {hould  not  fuffer  for  your  fakes  alone  ; 
Alone  excluded  from  the  prize  I  gain'd, 
And  by  your  common  fuffrage  have  obtained. 
The  flave  without  a  ranfom  fliall  be  fent :       iso 
It  refts  for  you  to  make  the  equivalent. 
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To  this  the  fierce  Theflalian  prince  reply 'd  : 
O  firft  in  power,  but  paffing  all  in  pride, 
Griping,  and  ftill  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
Wouldft  thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  large- 
ly foul'd,  185 

Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd  before, 
And  with  their  lofs  thy  facrilege  reftore  ? 
Whatever  by  force  of  arms  the  foldier  got, 
Is  each  his  own,  by  dividend  of  lot :    ■ 
Which  to  refume,  were  both  unjuftand  bafe; 
Not  to  be  borne  but  by  a  fervile  race.  191 

But  this  we  can  :  if  Saturn's  fon  beflows 
The  fack  of  Troy,  which  he  by  promife  owes; 
Then  (liall   the  conquering  Greeks  thy  lofs  re- 
ftore, 
And  with  large  intereft  make  the   advantage 
more.  195 

To  this  Atrides  anfwer'd  :  Though  thyboaft 
Affumes  the  foremoft  name  of  all  our  hoft, 
Pretend  not,  mighty  man,  that  what  is  mine, 
Controll'd  by  thee,  I  tamely  ihould  refign. 
Shall  I  releafe  the  prize  I  gained  by  right,     200 
In  taken  towns,  and  many  a  bloody  fight, 
While  thou  detain'ft  Brifeis  in  thy  bands. 
By  prieftly  gloffing  on  the  god's  commands  ? 
Refolve  on  this,  (a  lliort  alternative) 
Quit  mine,  or,  in  exchange,  another  give ;  205 
Elfe  I,  alfure  thy  foul,  by  fove reign  right 
Will  feize  thy  captive  in  thy  own  defpight. 
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Or  from  flout  Ajax,   or  UlyfTes,  bear 
What  other  prize  my  fancy  {hall  prefer : 
Then  foftly  murmur,  or  aloud  complain,       2 id 
Rage  as  you  pleafe,  you  fliall  refift  in  vain. 
But  more  of  this,  in  proper  time  and  place  ; 
To  things  of  greater  moment  let  us  pafs. 
A  (hip  to  fail  the  facred  feas  prepare  ; 
Proud  in  her  trim ;    and   put   on  board   the 
fair,  215 

With  facrifice  and  gifts,    and  all  the  pomp  of  I 

prayer. 
The  crew  well  chofen,  the  command  fliall  be 
In  Ajax  ;  or  if  oiher  I  decree, 
In  Greta's  king,  or  Ithacus,  or,  if  I  pleafe,  in  j 
thee:  °  219 

Mod  fit  thyfelf  to  fee  perform'd  the  intent 
For  which  my  prifoner  from  my  fight  is  fent;( 
(Thanks  to  thy  pious  care)  that  Phoebus  may| 
relent. 

At  this,  Achilles  rolFd  his  furious  ej^es, 
Fix'd  on  the  king  afkant ;  and  thus  replies. 
O,  impudent,  regardful  of  thy  own,  225 

Whofe  thoughts  are  center'd  on  thyfelf  alone, 
Advanced  to  fovereign  fway  for  better  ends 
Than  thus  like  abje6t  flaves  to  treat  thy  friends. 
What  Greek  is  he,    that,    urg'd   by  thy  com- 
mand, 
Againft  the  Trojan  troops  will  lift  his  hand  ?  230 
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Not  I :  nor  fuch  inforc*d  refpe6l  I  owe ; 
Nor  Pergamus  I  hate,  nor  Priam  is  my  foe. 
What  wrong  from  Troy  remote,   could  I  fuf-. 

tain. 
To  leave  my  fruitful  foil,  and  happy  reign, 
And  plough  the  furges  of  the  flormy  main  ? 
Thee,  frontlefs  man,  we  followed  from  afar;  236 
Thy  inftruments  of  death,  and  tools  of  war. 
Thine  is  the  triumph ;  ours  the  toil  alone: 
We  bear  thee  on  our  backs,  and  mount  thee  on 

the  throne. 
For  thee  we  fall  in  fight ;  for  thee  redrefs     240 
Thy  baffled  brother ;  not  the  wrongs  of  Greece. 
And  now  thou  threaten^ft  with  unjuft  decree, 
To  punifh  thy  affronting  heaven,  on  me. 
To  feize  the  prize  which  I  fo  dearly  bought ; 
By  common  fuffrage  given,  confirm'd  by  lot. 245 
Mean  match  to  thine  :  for  flill  above  the  refl, 
Thy  hookM  rapacious  hands  ufurp  the  befl. 
Though  mine  are  firfl  in  fight,   to   force  the 

prey; 
And  lafl  fuflain  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Nor  grudge  I   thee  the   much  the  Grecians 

give ;  250 

Nor  murmuring  take  the  Httle  I  receive. 
Yet   even  this   httle,  thou,    who  wouldft  in* 

grofs 
The  whole,  infatiate,  envy'fl  as  thy  lofs. 
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Know,  then,  for  Phthia  fix'd  is  my  return  : 
Better  at  home  my  ill-paid  pains  to  mourn, 
Than  from  an  equal   here  fuftain  the  public/ 
fcorn.  256. 

The  king,  vvhofe  brows  with  ftiining  gold  were 
bound, 
Who  faw  his  throne  with  fcepter'd  flaves  encom- 

pafs'd  round, 
Thus  anfwer'd  ftern  :  Go,  at  thy  pleafure,  go : 
We  need  not  fuch  a  friend,  nor  fear  we  fuch  a 
foe.  260 

There  will  not  want  to  follow  me  in  fight : 
Jove  will  affift,  and  J  ove  alfert  my  right. 
But  thou  of  all  the  kings  (his  care  below) 
Art  leall  at  ray  command,  and  moft  my  foe. 
Debates,  diffenlions,  uproars  are  thy  joy ;    265 
Provoked  without  offence,  and  praftis'd   to  de- 
ft roy. 
Strength  is  of  brutes,  and  not  thy  boaft  alone ; 
At  leafl  'tis  lent  from  heaven  ;  and  not  thy  own. 
Ply  then,  ill-mannei'd,  to  thy  native  land. 
And  there  thy  ant-born  Myrmidons  command. 
But  mark  this  menace ;  fince  I  muft  refign  271 
My  black-eyed  maid,  to  pleafe  the  Powers  di- 
vine : 
(A  well-rigg'd  vefTel  in  the  port  attends, 
Mann'd    at  my   charge,    commanded  by  my 
friends,) 
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The  fliip  fhall  waft  her  to  her  wiih'd  abode,  275 
Full  fraught  with  holy  bribes  to  the  far-flioot- 

ing  god. 
This  thus  difpatch'd,  I  owe  myfelf  the  care, 
My  fame  and  injured  honour  to  repair: 
From   thy  own   tent,  proud  man,  in  thy  de- 

fpight, 
This  hand  (hall  ravifh  thy  pretended  right.    28O 
Brifeis  fhall  be  mine,  and  thou  flialt  fee. 
What  odds  of  awful  power  I  have  on  thee  : 
That  others  at  thy  cofl  may  learn  the  differ- 
ence of  degree. 
At  this  the  impatient  hero  fourly  fmil'd: 
His  heart  impetuous  in  his  bofom  boil'd,        285 
Andjuftled  by  two  tides  of  equal  fway, 
Stood,  for  a  while,  fufpended  in  his  way. 
Betwixt  his  reafon  and  his  rage  untamed ; 
One  whifper'd  foft,  and  one  aloud  reclaimed : 
That  only  counfell'd  to  the  fafer  fide ;  290 

This  to  the  fword  his  ready  hand  apply 'd. 
Unpuniili'd  to  f lipport  the  affront  was  hard  : 
Nor  eafy  was  the  attempt  to  force  the  guard. 
But   foon   the   thirfl  of  vengeance    fir'd    his 

blood : 
Half  fhone  his  faulchion,  and  half  fheath'd  it 
flood.  295 

In  that  nice  moment,  Pallas,  from  above, 
Commiffion'd  by  the  imperial  wife  of  Jove, 
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Defcended  fwift :  (the  white-arm'd  Queen  was 

loath 
The  fight  fhould  follow;   for  (he  favour'd  both:) 
Juft  as  in  a6l  he  flood,  in  clouds  inlhrin'd,     300 
Her  hand  flie  faflen'd  on  his  hair  behind  ; 
Then  backward  by  his  yellow  curls  {he  drew ; 
To  him,  and  him  alone  confefs'd  in  view. 
Tam'd  by  fuperior  force,  he  turned  his  eyes 
Aghaft  at  firft,  and  ftupid  with  furprize ;        305 
But  bv  her  fparkling  eyes,  and  ardent  look, 
The  virgin-warrior  known,  he  thus  befpoke. 

Com'fl  thou,  Celeltial,  to  behold  my  wrongs? 
To  view  the  vengeance  which  to    crimes  be- 
longs ? 
Thus  he.  The  blue-eyed  goddefs   thus   re- 
joinM :  310 

I  come  to  calm  thy  turbulence  of  mind. 
If  reafon  will  refume  her  fovereign  fway. 
And,  fent  by  Juno,  her  commands  obey. 
Equal  (he  loves  you  both,  and  I  protect:      314 
Then  give  thy  guardian  gods  their  due  refpe6i; 
And  ccafe  contention  ;  be  thy  words  fevere. 
Sharp  as  he  merits  :  but  the  fword  forbear. 
An  hour  unhop'd  already  wings  her  way, 
When  he  his  dire  affront  fhall  dearly  pay : 
When  the  proud  king  fhall   fue,   with   treble 
gain,  320 

To  quit  thy  lof?,  and  conquer  thy  difdain. 


I 
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But  thou,  fecure  of  my  unfailing  word, 
Compofe   thy   fwelhng   foul,    and    fheath    the 

fword. 
The  youth  thus  anfwered  mild  ;    Aufpicious 

Maid, 
Heaven's  will  be  mine,  and  your  commands 

obey'd.  325 

The  gods  are  juft,  and  when,  fubduing  fenfe. 
We  ferve  their  Powers,    provide   the  recom- 

pence. 
He  faid ;  with  furly  faith  believed  her  word, 
And  in  the  (lieath,  relu61:ant,  plung'd  the  fword. 
Her  melTage   done,    flie  mounts   the    blefs'd 

abodes.  3^ 

And  mix'd  among  the  fenate  of  the  gods. 
At  her  departure  his  difdain  returned: 
The  fire  (he  fanned,  with  greater  fury  burn'd  ; 
Rumbling  within,  till  thus  it  found  a  vent : 
Daflard,  and  drunkard,  mean  and  infolent:  335 
Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy>might. 
In  threats  the  foreraoft,  but  the  la^in  fight ; 
Whendidft  thou  thruftamid  the  mingled  preace, 
Content  to  bide  the  war  aloof  in  peace  ? 
Arms  are  the  trade  of  each  plebeian  foul  ]    340 
'Tis  death  to  fight ;  but  kingly  to  controul. 
Lord-like  at  eafe,  with  arbitrary  power, 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour, 
Thefe,  traitor,  are  thy  talents ;  fafer  far 
Than  to  contend  in  fields,  and  toils  of  war.  345. 


#. 
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Nor  couldft  thou  thus  have  dar'd  the  common 

hate, 
Were  not  their  fouls  as  abje6t  as  their  ftate. 
But,  by  this  fceptre,  folemnly  I  fwear, 
(Which   never    more    green    leaf  or    growing 

branch  {hall  bear : 
Torn  from   the  tree,  and   given  by  Jove   to 

thofe  350 

Who  laws  difpenfe,  and  mighty    wrongs   op- 

pofe) 
That  when  the  Grecians  want  my  wonted  aid, 
No  gift  (hall  bribe  it,  and  no  prayer  perfuade. 
When  He6lor  comes,  the  homicide,  to  wield 
His  conquering  arms,  with  corpse  to  flrow  the 

field,  355 

Then  (halt  thou  mourn   thy  pride ;   and  late 

confefs 
My  wrong  repented,  when  'tis  pall  redrefs. 
He  faid  :  and  with  difdain,  in  open  view, 
Againfl  the  ground  his  golden  fceptre  threw ; 
Then  fate  :  with  boiling  rage  Atrides  burn'd. 
And    foam    betwixt   his     gnaftiing     grinders 

churn'd.  361 

But  from  his  feat  the  Pylian  prince  arofe. 
With  reafoning  mild,  theirmadnefs  to  compofe: 
Words,  fweet  as  honey,   from   his   mouth   dif- 

tiird  ; 
Two  centuries  already  he  fulfiU'd..  r>G5 


then  \ 
;n.    3 
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And  now  began  the  third;   unbroken  yet : 
Once  fam'd  for  courage  ;  flill  in  council  great. 

What  worfe,  he  faid,  can  Argos  undergo, 
What  can  more  gratify  the  Piirygian  foe. 
Than   thefe  diftemper'd   heats,    If    both   the 

lights  370 

Of  Greece  their  private  intereft  difunites  ? 
Believe  a  friend,    with    thrice  your  years    in- 

creas'd. 
And  let  thefe  youthful  paffions  be  reprefs'd  : 
I  flourifli'd  long  before  your  birth;  and  then 
Liv'd  equal  with  a  race  of  braver  men, 
Than  thefe  dim  eyes  ftiall  e'er  behold  agei 
Ceneus  and  Dryas,  and,  excelling  them, 
Great  Thefeus,  and  the  force  of  greater  Poly- 

pheme. 
Witb  thefe  I  went,  a  brother  of  the  war, 
'^I'heir  dangers  to  divide  ;  their  fame  to  lliare. 
Nor  idle  Hood  with  unallllling  hands,  ssi 

When  falvasfe  beafts,  and  men's  more  falva2:e 

bands. 
Their  virtuous  toil  fubdued :  yet  thofe  Ifway'd, 
With   powerful  fpeech  :     I    fpoke,    and     they 

obey'd. 
If  fuch  as  thofe  my  counfels  could  reclaim,    385 
Think  not,    young   warriors,   your  diminirti'd 

name 
Shall  lofe  of  lultre,  by  fubje6ting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  experienc'd  age. 

VOL.  IV,  L  1 
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Thou,  king  of  men,   ft  retch  not  thy  fovereign 

fvvoy 
Beyond  the  bounds  free  fubjefts  can  obey:  390 
But  let  Pehdes  in  his  prize  rejoice, 
Atchiev'd  in  arms,  allowed  by  public  voice. 
Nor  thou,   brave   champion,     with   his   power 

contend, 
Before  whofe  throne  even  kings  their  ]ower*^d 

fcepters  bend. 
The  head  of  a6lion  he,  and  thou  the  hand^  395 
Matchlefs  thy   force .;  but  mightier  his   com* 
,  mand  : 

Thou  firft^  O  king,  releafe  the  rights  of  fway ; 
Power,  felf-reftrain'd,  the  people  bell  obey^ 
San6lions  of  law  from  thee  derive  their  fource ; 
Command    thyfelf,    whom    no   commands  can 

force.  400 

The  fon  of  Thetis,  rampire  of  our  hoft, 
Is  worth  our  care  to  keep;  norfhall  my  prayers 

be  loft. 
Thus  Neftor  faid^  and  ceas'd:  Atrides  broke 
His  filence  next ;  but  ponder'd  ere  he  fpoke. 
Wife  are  thy  words,  and  glad  I  would  obey,  405 
But  this  proud  man  afte^ts  imperial  fway. 
Controuling  kings,  and  trampling  on  our  ftate. 
His  will  is  law  ;  and  what  he  wills  is  fate. 
The  gods  have  given  him  ftrength:  but  whence 

the  ftile  409 

Of  lawlefs  power  alTum'd,  or  licence  to  revile.'^ 
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Achilles  cut  him  fliort;  and  thus  reply'd : 
]\fy  worth  allowed  in  words,  is  in  efte6l  deny'd. 
lor  who  but  a  poltron,  poflefs'd  with  fear, 
Such  haughty  infolence  can  tamely  bear  ? 
Command  thy  flaves  :    my   freeborn    foul  dif- 
dains  415 

A  tyrant's  curb ;  and  reflifF  breaks  the  reins. 
Take  this  along;  that  no  difpute  ftiall  rife 
(Though  mine  the  woman)  for  my  raviih'd  prize: 
But,  (lie  excepted,  as  unworthy  ftrife,  419 

Dare  not,  I  charge  thee  dare  not,  on  thy  life, 
Touch  ought  of  mine  befide,  by  lot  my  due, 
But  fland  aloof,  and  think  profane  to  view  ; 
This  fauchion,  elfe,  not  hitherto  withftood, 
Thefe  hoftile  fields  ftiall  fatten  with  thy  blood. 

He  faid ;    and   rofe    the   firft :    the  council 
broke;  425 

And  all  their  grave  confalts  diiTolv'd  in  fmoke. 

The  royal  youth  retir'd,  on  vengeance  bent, 
Patroclus  followed  filent  to  his  tent. 

Mean    time,    the    king   with  gifts  a   veffel 
ftores ;  429 

Supplies  the  banks  with  twenty  chofen  oars  : 
And  next,  to  reconcile  the  ftiooter  god, 
Within  her  hollow  fides  the  facrifice  he  ftow'd: 
Chryfeis  lad  was  fet  on  board;  whofe  hand 
Ulyftes  took,  intrufted  with  command  : 
They    plow    the  liquid   feas,  and   leave    the 
lelVening  land.  435- 

i.  1  2 
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Atrkles  then,  his  outward  zeal  to  boait^ 
Bade  purify  the  fin-polluted  hoft^ 
With  perfect  hecatombs  the  god  they  grac'd ; 
Whofe  offer'd  entrails  in  the  main  were  call. 
Black  bulls,  and  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie  ;  iw 
And  clouds  of  favory  ftench  involve  thefky. 
Th6fe  pomps  the  royal  hypocrite  defign^d 
Tor   (hew ;     but   harbour'd   vengeance   in   his 


mind  : 


Till  holy  malice,  longing  for  a  vent, 

At  length  difcoverM  his  conceal'd  intent.      4i5 

Talthybius^  and  Eurybates  the  jult, 

Heralds  of  arms,  and  minifters  of  truft, 

He  call'd,  and  thus  befpoke  :  Haile  hence  yout 

way ; 
And  from  the  goddefs-born  demand  his  prey. 
If  yielded,  bring  the  captive  :  if  deny 'd,       450 
The  king  (fo  tell  him)  fliall  chaftife  his  pride  : 
And  with  arm\l  multitudes  in  perfon  come 
To  vindicate  his  power,  and  jullify  his  doom. 

This  hard  command  unwilling  they  obey,  \ 
And  o'er  the  barren  lliore  purfue  their  way,  f 
Where  quartered  in  their  camp  the  fierce  Thef-w 

falians  lav.  456^ 

Their   fovereign    feated   on  his    chair    they 

find; 
His  penfive  cheek  upon  his  hand  reclined. 
And  anxious  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind. 
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With  gloomy  looks  he  law  them  entering  in   ') 
Without  filiate  :   nor  durft  they  iirlt  begin,  46i 
Fearful  of  ralli  offence  and  death  forefeen. 
He  foon,  the  caufe  divining,  clear'd  his  brow ; 
And  thus  did  liberty  of  fpeech  allow. 

Interpreters  of  gods  and  men,  be  bold  :      i63 
Awful  your  character,  and  uncontroul'd: 
Howe'er  unpleafing  be  the  news  you  bring, 
I  blame  not  you,  but  your  imperious  king, 
Voucome,  1  know,  my  captive  to  demand; 
Patroclus,  give  her  to  the  herald's  hand.       470 
But  you  authentic  witnelles  I  bring. 
Before  the  gods,  and  your  ungrateful  king. 
Of  this  my  manifeft  i  that  never  more 
This  hand  fhall  combat  on  the,crooked  Ihore  : 
No,  let  the  Grecian  powers,  opprefs'd  in  fight, 
Unpity'd  perifh  in  their  tyrant's  fight.  471? 

Bhnd  of  the  future,  and  by  rage  mifled. 
He  pulls  his  cringes  upon  his  people's  head, 
FoFc'd  from  the  field  in  trenches  to  contend, 
And  his  infulted  camp  from  foes  defend.       48O 
He  faid,    and  foon,  obeying  his  intent, 
PaVrocIus  brought  Brifeis  from  her  tent; 
Then  to  the  intrulted  mefiengers  relign'd  : 
She  wept,  and  often  caft  her  eyes  behind  : 
Forc'd  from   the  man  fhe  lov'd :  they  led  her 
thence,  485 

Al.Qng  the  fhore,  a  prifoner  to  their  prince. 
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Sole  on  the  barren  fands  the  fuffering  chief 
Roar'd  out  for  anguifh,  and  indulg'd  his  grief. 
Caft  on  his  kindred  feas  a  ftormy  look, 
And  his  upbraided  mother  thus  befpoke.       450 

Unhappy  parent  of  a  ftiort-liv'd  fon, 
Since  Jove  in  pity  by  thy  prayers  was  won 
To  grace  my   fmall   remains    of  breath    with 

fame, 
Why  loads  he  this  imbitter'd  life  with  ftiame  ? 
Suffering  his  king  of  men  to  force  my  (lave,  -^95 
Whom,   well  deferv'd    in   war,    the    Grecians 


gave  ? 


'T 


Set  by  old  Ocean's  fide  the  goddefs  heard  ; 
Then  from  the  facred  deep  her  head  Die  rear'd: 
Rofe  like  a  morning-mift ;  and  thus  begun 
To  footh  the  forrows  of  her  plaintive  fon.      500 
Why   cries  my    care,  and    why    conceals    his 

fmart  ? 
Let  thy  affli6led  parent  fliare  her  part. 

Then,  fighing  from  the  bottom  of  his  breaft, 
To  the  fea-goddefs  thus  the   goddefs-born   ad- 

drefs'd. 
Thou  know'ft  my  pain,  which  teUing  but  re- 

cals :  505 

By  force  of  arms  we  raz'd  the  Theban  walls; 


Ver.  488.     Roar'd  out]   One   of  the   fincll  lines  in  the  origi- 
nal, fadly  rendered. 

Dr.  J.  Wauto-n. 
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The  ranfack'd  city,  taken  by  our  toils, 

We    left,    and    hither     brought     the    golden 

ipoils  ; 
Equal  we  fhar'd  them  ;  but  before  the  reR, 
The  proud  prerogative  had  feiz'd  the  bed,     510 
Chryfeis  was  the  greedy  tyrant's  prize, 
Chryfeis,  roly-cheek'd,  with  charming  eyes. 
Her  fire,  Apollo's  priell,  arriv'd  to  buy, 
With  proffered   gifts  of  price,  his  daughter's  li- 
berty. 514 
Suppliant  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  flood, 
Awful,  and  arm'd  with  enfigns  of  his  god  : 
Bare  was  his  hoary  head,  one  holy  hand 
Held  forth  his  laurel-crown,  and  one,  his  fcep- 

ter  of  command. 
His  fuit  was  common,  but  above  the  reft 
To  both  the  brother-princes  was  addrefs'd.    SQO 
With  (bouts  of  loud  acclaim  the  Greeks  agree 
To  take  the  gifts,  to  fet  the  prifoner  free. 
Not  fo  the  tyrant,  who  with  fcorn  the  prieft 
JJeceiv'd,    and  with    opprobrious   words   dif- 

mifs'd. 
The  good  old  man,  forlorn  of  h^man  aid,     525 
For  vengeance  to  his  heaver^ly  patroq  pray'd : 
The  godhead  gave  a  favourable  eas 
And  granted  all  to  him  he  held  ^q  dear  ; 
In  an  ill  hour  his  piercing  fliafts  he  fped  ; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  of  llaughterM  Greeks  lay 
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While  round  the  camp   he    rang'd  :   at  length 

arofe 
A  feer,  who  well  divin'd ;  and  durfl  difclofe 
The  fource  of  all  our  ills :  I  took  the  word  ; 
And  urg'd  the  facred  flave  to  be  rellor'd, 
The    god    appeased :    the    fsvelling   monarch 

ftorm'd :  535 

And  then  the  vengeance  vow'd,    he  fince  per- 

form'd : 
The  Greeks,  ^tis  true,  their  ruin  to  prevent, 
Have  to  the  royal  prieft  his  daughter  fent ; 
But  from  their  haughty  king  his  heralds  came. 
And  feiz^d,  by  his  command,  my  captive  dame, 
By  common  luftrage  given  ;  but,  thou,  be  won, 
If  in  thy  power,  to  avenge  thy  injur'dfon:  5+2 
Afcend  the  il^ies  ;  and  fupplicating  move 
Thy  juft  complaint  to  cloud-compelhng  Jove. 
If  thou  by  either  word  or  deed  haft  wrought 
A  kind  remeipbrance  in  his  gratel'ul  thought. 
Urge  him  by  that :  for  often  haft  thou  faid     547 
Thy  power  was  once  not  ufelefs  in  his  aid. 
When  he,  who  high  above  the  higheft  reigns, 
Surpriz'd  by  traitor  gods,  was  bound  in  chains. 
When  Juno,  Pallas,  with  ambition  fir'd,      551 
And  his  blue  brother  of  the  feas  confpir'd. 
Thou    freed'ft    the    fovereign  from   unworthy 

bands. 
Thou    broughtTt   Briareus  with    his  hundred 
hands, 
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(So  call'd  in  heaven,  but  mortal  men  below  555 
By  his  terrellrial  name  JEgeon  know : 
Twice  ftronger  than  his  fire,  who  fate  above 
AHeflbr  to  the  throne  of  thundering  Jove.) 
The  gods,  difmajed  at  his  approach,  withdrew, 
Nor  durft  their  unaccompliiVd  crime  purfue. 
That  adion  t©  his  grateful  mind  recal :  561 

Embrace  his  knees,  and  at  his  footftool  fall : 
That  now,  if  ever,  he  will  aid  our  foes; 
Let  Troy's   triumphant  troops  the  camp   in-? 

clofe  : 
Ours,  beaten  to  the  fliore,  the  fiege  forfake  ; 
And  what  their  king  deferves,  with  him  par- 
take ;  566 
That  the  proud  tyrant,  at  his  proper  coft, 
May  learn  the  value  of  the  man  he  loft. 

To  whom  the  Mother-goddefs  thus  reply 'd, 
Sigh'd  ere  (lie  fpoke,  and   while  llie  fpoke  file 
cry'd,  570 

Ah  wretched  me  !  by  fates  averfe  decreed 
To  bring  thee  forth   with  pain,  with  care  to 

breed  ! 
Did  envious  heaven  not  otherwife  ordain, 
Safe  in   thy    hollow   ftilps   thou   Ihouldft  re-l 

main ; 
Nor  ever  tempt  the  fatal  field  again.  575 

But  now  thy  planet  iheda  his  poifonous  rays, 
And  Ihort  and  full  of  forrow  are  thy  dc^ys. 
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For  what  remains,  to  heaven  I  will  afcend. 
And  at  the  Thunderer's  throne   thy  fuit  com- 
mend. 579 
Till  then,  iecurc  in  fliips,  abftain  from  fight; 
Indulge  thj  grief  in  tears,  and  vent  thy  fpight. 
For  yefterday  the  court  of  heaven  with  Jove 
Remov'd  :  ^tis  dead  vacation  now  above. 
Twelve    days     the    gods   their  folemn   revels 
keep,  584 
And  quaff  with  blamelefs  Ethiops  in  the  deep. 

Jleturn'd  from   thence,  to  heaven  my  flight  I 
take, 

JCnock  at   the  brazen  gates,    and   Providence 

awake. 
Embrace  his  knees,  and  fuppliant  to  the  fire, 
Doubt    not  I  will  obtain  the  gran|:  of  thy  de^ 

fire. 
She  faid  :    and,  parting,    left  him    on   the 

place,  69Q 

Swoln  with  difdain,  refenting  his  difgrace : 
Revengeful  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind, 
He  wept  for  anger,  and  for  love  he  pin'd. 
Mean  time   with  profperous  g<iles    Ulyffes 

brought 
The  flave,  and  fbip  with  facrifices  fraught,     595 
To  Chryfa*s  port :    where,   entering  with    the 

tide, 
He  dropp'd  his  anchors,    £ind  his  oars  he  plj'd, 
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Furrd  every  fail,  and,  drawing  down  the  maft, 
His  veflel   moored ;    and  made    with   haulfers 

faft. 
Defcending  on  the  plain,  afliore  they  bring  600 
The  hecatomb  to  pleal'e  the  (liooter  king. 
The  dame  before  an  altar's  holy  fire 
Ulyfles  led ;  and  thus  befpoke  her  fire. 

Reverenc'd  be  thou,  and  be  thy  god  ador'd  : 
The  king  of  men  thy  daughter  has  reftor'd;6o5 
And  fent  by  me  with  prefents  and  with  prayer; 
He  recommends  him  to  thy  pious  care ; 
That  Phcebus  at  thy  fuit  his  wrath  may  ceafe, 
And  give  the  penitent  offenders  peace.  609 

He  faid,  and  gave  her  to  her  father's  hands, 
Who  glad  received  her,  free  from  fervile  bands, 
This  done,  in  order  they,  with  fober  grace, 
Their  gifts  around  the  well-built  altar  place. 
Then  walh'd,  and  took  the  cakes ;  while  Chryfes 
ftood  6ii 

With  hands  upheld,  and  thus  invok'd  his  god. 

God  of  the  fih'er  bow,  whofe  eyes  fui 
The  facred  Cilia,  thou,  whofe  awful  fway 
Chryfa  the  blefs'd,  and  Tenedos  obey 
Now  hear,  as  thou  before  my  prayer  haft  heard, 
Againft  the  Grecians,    and   their  prince,    pre- 
ferred :  ^20 
Once  thou  haft  honoured,  hpnour  once  again 
Thj  prieft ;  nor  let  his  fecond  vows  be  vain. 
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But  from  the  afflided  hod  and  humbled  prince 
Avert  thy  wrath,  and  ceafe  thy  peftilence. 
Apoilo  heard,  and,  conquering  his  difdain,  625 
Unbent  his  bow,  and  Greece  refpir'd  again. 
Now  when  the  folemn  rites   of  prayer  were 
paft, 
Their  falted  cakes  on  crackhng  flames  they  caft. 
Then,  turning  back,  the  facrifice  they  fped  : 
Th.e  fatted  oxen  flew,  and  flea'd  the  dead.    630 
Chopped  off"  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next  pre* 

par'd 
To  involve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and    mend  with 

lard. 
Sweet-breads  and  collops   were   with   fl^ewers 

prick'd 
About  the  fides ;  imbibing  what  they  deck'd. 
The  priefl;  with  holy  hands  was  feen  to  tine    635 
The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 
The  youth   approach'd    the   fire,    and,    as    it 

burn'dj, 
On  five  fliarp  broachers  rank'd,   the  roafl:  they 

turn'd  ; 
Thefe   morfels  fl;ay'd  their  flomachs ;  then  the 

refl: 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feafl:;       6io 


Vcr.  634.  Toinvqlve]  The  words— /cfflw,  cauls,  lard,  coHops, 
fweet-breads,  undjlcexcers,  make  a  flrange  appi-arance  in  e[)ic 
"poftry.  Dr.  J.  Waiitqn. 
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Which  drawn  and  ferv'd>  their  hunger  they  ap- 

peafe 
With  favory  meat,  and  fet  their  minds  at  eafe. 

Now  when  the  rage  of  eating  w^as  repell'd, 
The  bovs  with  generous  wine  the  iroblets  fill'd. 
The  firft  hbations  to  the  gods  they  pour :       645 
And  then  with  fongs  indulge  the  genial  hour. 
Holy  debauch  !  Till  day  to  night  they  bring, 
With  hymns  and  paeans  to  thebowyer  ki  ng. 
At  fun-fet  to  their  Ihip  they  make  return. 
And  fnore  fecure  on  decks,  till  rofy  morn.    650 
The  fkies  with   dawning  day  were  purpled 
o'er ; 
Awak'd,  with  labouring   oars   they  leave  the 

ihore : 
The  Power  appeased,  with  winds   fuffic'd  the 

fail, 
The  bellying  canvas  (Irutted  with  the  gale ; 
The  waves  indignant  roar  with  furly  pride, 655 
And  prefs  againft  the  fides,  and  beaten  off  di- 
vide. 
They  cut  the  foamy  way»  with  force  impelled 
Superior,  till  the  Trojan  port  they  held : 
Then,  hading  on  the  ftrand,  their  gaily  moor, 
And  pitch  their  tents  along  the  crooked  fliore. 
Mean  time  the  goddefs-born  in  fecret  pin'd  ; 
Nor   vifited   the   camp,     nor   in   the    council 
join'd, 
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But,  keeping  dole,  his  gnawing  heart  he  fed 
With  hopes  of  vengeance  on  the  tyrant's  head  : 
And  wifti'd  for  bloody  wars  and  mortal  wounds, 
And  of  the  Greeks  opprefs'd  in  fight  to   hear 
the  dying  founds*  666 

Now,  when  twelve  days  compleat  had  run 
their  race^ 
The  gods  bethought  them  of  the  cares  belong- 
ing to  tlieir  place. 
Jove  at  their  head  afcending  from  the  fea, 
A  flioal  of  puny  Powers  attend  his  way.         670 
Then  Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  fon, 
Eriierging  from  the  deep,  to  beg  her  boon, 
Purfued   their   track;  and  waken'd   from    his 

reft. 
Before  the  fovereign  ftood,  a  morning  gueft. 
Him  in  the  circle,  but  apart,  (lie  found  :       67^ 
The  reft  at  awful  difiance  ftood  around. 
She  bowed,  and  ere  flie  durft  her  fute  begin, 
One  hand  embrac'd  his  knees,  one  propped  his 

chin. 
Then  thus.     If  I,  celeftial  Hre,  in  ought       679 
Have  ferv'd  thy  will,  or  gratity'd  thy  thought. 
One  glimpfe  of  glory  to  my  ifiue  give  ; 
Grac'd  for  the  little  time  he  has  to  live. 
Diftionour'd  by  the  king  of  men  he  ftands: 
His  rightful  prize  is  raviih'd  from  his  hands. 
But  thou,  O  father,  in  my  fon's  defence,      685 
AiTume  thy  power,  aflert  thy  providence. 
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Let  Troy  prevail,  till  Greece   the  affront  has 

paid 
AVith  doubled  honours ;  and  redeem'd  his  aid. 
She   ceas'd,    but    the  confidering  god   was 

mute  : 
Till  (lie,  refolv'd  to  win,  renewed  her  fute  :     690 
Nor  loos'd  her  hold,  butforc'd  him  to  reply, 
Or  grant  me  my  petition,  or  deny  : 
Jove  cannot  fear  :  then  tell  me  to  my  face 
That  I,  of  all  the  gods,  am  leaft  in  grace. 
Thisl  can  bear.  The  Cloud-compeller  mourn'd, 
And  fighing  firft,  this  anfwer  he  returned.     696 
Know'ft  thou  what  clamours  will  difturb  my 

reign, 
What  my  ftunnM  ears  from  Juno  muft  fuHain  ? 
In  council  (he  gives  licence  to  her  tongue, 
Loquacious,  brawhng,  ever  in  the  wrong.     700 
And  now  (lie  will  my  partial  power  upbraid, 
If,  alienate  from  Greece,    I   give   the  Trojans 

aid. 
But  thou  depart,  andfhun  her  jealous  light. 
The  care  be  mine^  to  do  Pelides  right. 
Go  then,  and  on  the  faith  of  Jove  rely  :         705 
When  nodding  to  thy  fute,  he  bows  the  iky. 
This  ratifies  the  irrevocable  doom  : 
Thefign  ofdain'd,  that  what  I  will  fhall  come: 
The  ftamp  of  heaven,  and  feal  of  fate.   He  faid, 
And  (hook  the  facred  honours  of  his.head.     710 
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With  terror  trembled  heaven's  fubfiding  hill : 

And  from  his  fhaken  curls  ambrofial  dews  dif- 

til. 
The  goddefs  goes  exulting  from  his  fight, 
Andfeeks  the  feas  profound  ;    and   leaves   the 

realms  of  light. 
He  moves  into  his  hall :  the  Powers  refort, 
Each  from   his  houfe,  to  fill  the    fovereign's 

court.  716 

Nor  waiting  fummons,  nor  expecting  ftood  ; 
But  met  with  reverence,  and  receiv'd  the  god. 
He  mounts  the  throne ;    and  Juno   took  her 

place : 
But  fullen  difconlent  fate  lowering  on  her  face. 
With  jealous  eyes,  at  diflance  flie  had  feen,  721 
Whifpering  with  Jove,  theiilver-footed  Queen  ; 
Then,  impotent  of  tongue,  (her  filence  broke) 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  ihe  fpoke. 

Author  of  ills,  and  clofe  contriver  Jove,    725 
Which  of  thy  dames,  what  proftitute  of  love, 
Has  held  thy  ear  fo  long,  and  begg'd  fo  hard. 
For  fome  old  fervice  done,  fome  new  reward? 
Apart  you  talk'd,  for  that's  your  fpecial  care,' 
The  confort  never  mull  the  council  fharc.      730 
One  gracious  word  is  for  a  wife  too  much  : 
Such  is  a  marriage  vow,  and  Jove's   own  faith 

is  fuch. 
Then  thus  the  Sire  of  gods,  and  men  below  : 
What  I  have  hidden,  hope  not  thou  to  know. 
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Ev'n  goddeffes  are  women  :  and  no  wife 
Has  power  to  regulate  her  hulband's  life : 
Counfel  flie  may  ;  and  I  will  give  thy  ear 
The  knowledge  firft,  of  what  is  fit  to  hear.     740 
What  I  tranfa(5l  with  others,  or  alone, 
Beware  to  learn  ;  nor  prefs  too  near  the  throne. 
To  whom  the   goddefs  with  the    charming 

eyes, 
AVhat  hall  thou  faid,  O  tyrant  of  the  fkies  ! 
When  did  I  fearch  the  fecrets  of  thy  reign,  ?45 
Though   privileged  to  know,    but  privileg'd  in 

vain  ? 
But  well  thou  do'ft,  to  hide  from  common  fight 
Thy  clofe  intrigues,  too  bad  to  bear  the  light. 
Nor  doubt  I,  but  the  filver-footed  dame, 
Tripping  from  fea,  on  fuch  an  errand  came,  75Q 
To  grace  her  iffue,  at  the  Grecians'  cofl, 
And  for  one  peevifh  man  deflroy  an  hofl. 
To  whom  the  Thunderer  made  this  flern 

reply  ; 
My  houfhold  curfe,    my  lawful   plague,   the 

fpy 

Of  Jove's  defigns,  his  other  fquinting  eye;  755* 
Why  this  vain  prying,  and  for  what  avail  ? 
Jove  will  be  mafter  Itill,  and  Juno  fail. 
Should  thy  fufpicious  thoughts  divine  aright. 
Thou  but  becom'fl:  more  odious  to  my  fight 
Fcr  this  attempt :  uneafy  life  to  me,  76Q 

Still  watch'd,  and  importuned,  butworfe  for  thee. 

to;,.  IV,  M  m 
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Curb  that  impetuous  tongue,  before  too  late 
The  gods  behold,  and  tremble  at  thy  fate: 
Pitying,  but  daring  not,  in  thy  defence, 
To  lift  a  hand  againft  Omnipotence.  765 

This  heard,  the  imperious  Queen  fate  niiute 
with  fear : 
Nor  further  durfl  incenfe   the  gloomy   Thun- 
derer. 
Silence  was  in  the  court  at  this  rebuke  : 
Nor  could  the  gods  abaih'd  fuftain  their  fove- 
reign's  look. 
The  limping  Smith   obferv'd    the  fadden'd 
♦         feaft,  770 

And  hopping  here  and  there  (himfelf  a  jeft) 
Put  in  his  word,  that  neither  might  offend  ; 
To  Jove  obfequious,  yet  his  mother's  friend. 
"What  end  in  heaven  will  be  of  civil  war. 
If  gods  of  pleafure  will  for  mortals  jar  ?         775 
Such  difcord  but  difturbs  our  jovial  feaft ; 
One  grain  of  bad  embitters  all  the  beft. 
Mother,    though  wife   yourfelf,    my   counfel 

weigh  ; 
■'TIS  much  unfafe  my  fire  to  difobey. 


Ver,  770.  The  timping  Smith]  Boileau  ufed  to  hint  among 
his  intimate  friends,  that  he  thought  the  rcafon  why  Homer 
fometimes  introduced  his  gods  and  goddefles  in  fcenes  of  ludi- 
croufiiefs,  was  to  foften  the  general  fevcrity  of  his  poem,  and 
relieve  the  reader  from  the  perpetual  profpedl  of  the  flaughters 
and  deaths  with  which  the  Jliad  abounded. 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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Not  only  you  provoke  him  to  your  coft,        780 
But  mirth  is  marr'd,  and  the  good  chear  is  loft. 
Tempt  not  his  heavy  hand  ;  for  he  has  power 
To   throw   you   headlong  from   his    heavenly 

tower. 
But  one  fubmiffive  word,  which  you  let  fall, 
Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all.  785 
He  faid  no  more ;  but  crown'd  a  bowl,  un- 
hid : 
The  laughing  ne6tar  overlooked  the  lid  : 
Then  put  it  to  her  hand ;  and  thus  purfued  : 
This  curfed  quarrel  be  no  more  renew'd. 
Be,  as  becomes  a  wife,  obedient  ftill ;  790 

Though  griev'd,  yet  fubje6l  to   her  hufband's 

will. 
I  would  not  fee  you  beaten ;  yet  afraid 
Of  Jove's  fuperior  force,  I  dare  not  aid. 
Too  well  I  know  him,  fince  that  haplefs  hour  79^^ 
When  I  and  all  the  gods  employed  our  power 
To  break  your  bonds:  me  by  the  heel  he  drew, 
And  o'er  heaven's  battlements  with  fury  threw: 
All  day  I  fell;  my  flight  at  morn  begun. 
And  ended  not  but  with  the  fetting  fun. 
Pitched  on  my  head,  at  length   the   Lemnian 
ground  800 

Receiv'd  my  batter'd  (kull,  the  Sinthians  heal'd 

my  wound. 
At  Vulcan's  homely  mirth  his  mother  fmiFd, 

Andf  mihng  took  the  cup  the  clown  had  fiU'd, 

M  m  2 
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The  reconciler-bowl  went  round  the  board. 

Which,   emptied,  the  rude  fkinker  ftill  rellor*d. 

Loud  fits  of  laughter  feiz'd  the  guefts  to  fee  806 

The  hmping  god  fo  deft  at  his  new  miniftry* 

The  feaft  continued  till  declining  light : 

They  drank,  they  laugh'd,  they  lov'd,  and  then 

^twas  night. 
Nor  wanted  tuneful  harp,  nor  vocal  quire  ;    sio 
The  Mufes  fung  ;  Apollo  touch'd  the  lyre. 
Drunken  at  laft,  and  drowfy  they  depart, 
Each  to  his  houfe ;  adorn'd  with  labour'd  art 
Of  the  lame  archite6l :  the  thundering  god 
Ev'n  he  withdrew  to  reft,  and  had  his  load,  sis 
His  fwimming  head  to  needful  fleep  apply 'd  ; 
And  Juno  lay  unheeded  by  his  fide. 
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HECTOR  AND  ANDROMACHEs 


FROM   THE 


SIXTH  BOOK  OF  THE  ILIAD. 


THE   ARGUMENT. 

HeBor  returnhig  from  the  Jield  of  battle^  to  *oifit 
Helen  hisjijler-in-law,  and  his  brother  Paris,  who 
had  fought  unfuccefsfully  hand  to  handwith  Mene- 
laus,  from  thence  goes  to  his  own  palace  to  fee  his 
mfe  Andromache^  and  his  infant  fon  Aftyanax, 
The  defcription  of  that  interviezv  is  the  fubjeSt  of 
this  tranflation. 

Thus  having  fald,  brave  He6lor  went  to 

fee 
His  virtuous  wife,  the  fair  Andromache. 
He  found  her  not  at  home ;  for  (he  was  gone,-\ 
Attended  by  her  maid  and  infant  fon,  v 

To  chmb  the  fteepy  tower  of  IHon  :  5  J 
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From  whence,  with  heavy  heart,  Ihe  might  far- 

vey 
The  bloody  biifiners  of  the  dreadful  day. 
Her  mournful  eyes  fhe  caft  around  the  plain, 
And  fought  the  lord  of  her  defires  in  vain. 

But  he,  who  thought  his  peopled  palace  bare. 
When  fhe,  his  only  comfort,  was  not  there,      ii 
Stood  in  the  gate,  and  afk'd  of  every  one, 
Which  way  {he  took,  and  whither  flie  was  gone  : 
If  to  the  court,  or,  with  his  mother's  train, 
In  long  proceffion  to  Minerva's  fane  ?  15 

The  fervants  anfwer'd,  Neither  to  the  court. 
Where  Priafti's  fons  and  daughters  did  refort. 
Nor  to  the  temple  was  fhe  gone,  to  move 
With  prayers  the  blucey'd  progeny  of  Jove; 
But  more  folicitous  for  him  alone,  20 

Than  all  their  fafety,  to  the  tower  was  gone, 
There  to  furvey  the  labours  of  the  field, 
Where   the    Greeks   conquer,  and  the  Trojans 

yield ; 
Swiftly  Ihe  pafs'd,  with  fear  and  fury  wild  ; 
The  nurfe  went  lagging  after  with  the  child.  25 
This  heard,  the  noble  He6lor  made  no  flay; 
The  admiring  throng  divide  to  give  him  way  ; 
He   pafs'd  through   every  ftreet,  by  which  he 

came, 
And  at  the  gate  he  met  the  mournful  dame. 

His  wife  beheld  him,  and  with  eager  pace  30 
riew  to  his  arms,  to  meet  a  dear  embrace  : 
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His  wife,  who  brought  in  dower  Cihcia's  crown. 
And  in  herfelf  a  greater  dower  alone  : 
Action's  heir,  who  on  the  woody  plain 
Of  Hippoplacus  did  in  Thebe  reign.  35 

Breathlefs  ihe  flew,  with  joy  and  paffion  wild; 
The  nurfe  came  lagging  after  with  the  child. 

The  royal  babe  upon  her  breaft  was  laid ; 
Who,  like  the  morning  ftar,  his  beams  difplay'd. 
Scamandrius  was  his  name,  which  He6tor  gave, 
From  that  fair  flood  which  Ihon's   wall   did 
lave  :  41 

But  him  Aftyanax  the  Trojans  call, 
From  his  great  father,  who  defends  the  wall. 

He6i:or  beheld  him  with  a  filent  fraile : 
His  tender  wife  fl;ood  weeping  by  the  while :  45 
Prefs'd  in  her  own,  his  warlike  hand  (he  took, 
Then  flgh'd,  and  thus  prophetically  fpoke. 

Thy  dauntlefs  heart  (which  I  forefee  too  late) 
Too  daring  man,  will  urge  thee  to  thy  fate  : 
Nor  doft  thou  pity,  with  a  parent's  mind,       50 
This  helplefs  orphan,  whom  thou  leav'fl;  behind  ; 
Nor  me,  the  unhappy  partner  of  thy  bed  ; 
Who  mufl;  in  triumph  by  the  Greeks  be  led : 
They  feek  thy  life,  and,  in  unequal  fight 
With  many,  will  opprefs  thy  Angle  might :      55 
Better  it  were  for  miferable  me 
1  o  die,  before  the  fate  which  1  forefee. 
For  ah  !  what  comfort  can  the  world  bequeath 
To  Hedpr's  widow,  after  He6tor's  death  ? 
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Eternal  forrow  and  perpetual  tears  69 

Began  my  youth,  and  will  conclude  my  years  : 
I  have  no  parents,  friends,  nor  brothers  left ; 
By  ftern  Achilles  all  of  life  bereft. 
Then  when  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew, 
His  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  flew ;  65 

He  flew  Aetion,  but  defpoiFd  him  not ; 
Nor  in  his  hate  the  funeral  rites  forgot ; 
Arm'd  as  he  was  he  fent  him  whole  below, 
And  reverenc'd  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe  : 
A  tomb  he  rais'd;  the  mountain  nymphs  around 
Inclos'd  with  planted  elms  the  holy  ground.    71 

My  {even  brave  brothers  in  one  fatal  day 
To  death's  dark  manfions  took   the  mournful 

way; 
Slain  by  the  fame  Achifles,  while  they  keep 
The  bellowing  oxen  and  the  bleating  flieep.    75 
My  mother,  who  the  royal  fceptre  fway'd, 
Was  captive  to  the  cruel  vi6ior  made, 
And  hither  led;  but,  hence  redeemed  with  gold, 
Her  native  country  did  again  behold. 
And  but  beheld :  for  foon  Diana's  dart,         so 
In  an  unhappy  chace,  transfixVl  her  heart. 

But  thou,  my  Hedor,  art  thyfelf  alone 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord  in  one. 

tZ^^'  ^\  "^f  'f'''"'^  ^"  *^«  interview  between  Hedor  and 
v.hi.1??.,^  '  ^^^  F"'^''  ^"'^  ^""y^^"  have  omitted  an  epithet 
the  Greek^  afltT  """  ^'  ''^''■^"'"  epitketon,     I  will  cite 
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O  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again,  "% 

Nor  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  diifty  plain ;     85  >- 
But  in  this  tower,  for  our  defence,  remain.     J 
Thy  wife  and  fon  are  in  thy  ruin  loll : 
This  is  a  hulband's  and  a  father's  poft. 
The  Scaean  gate  commands  the  plains  below ; 
Here  marilial  all  thy  foldiers  as  they  go;    90 1 
And  hence  with  other  hands  repel  the  foe. 
By  yon  wild  fig-tree  lies  their  chief  afcent, 
And  thither  all  their  powers  are  daily  bent ; 
The  two  Ajaces  have  I  often  feen, 
And  the  wrong'd  hufband  of  the  Spartan  queen: 
With  him  his  greater  brother ;  and  with  thefe  96 
Fierce  Diomede  and  bold  Meriones  : 
Uncertain  if  by  augury,  or  chance, 
But  by  this  eafy  rife  they  all  advance  ; 
Guard  well  that  pafs,  fecure  of  all  befide.     loo 
To  w^hom  the  noble  He6lor  thus  reply 'd. 

That  and  the  reft  are  in  my  daily  care ; 
But,  (hould  I  fliun  the  dangers  of  the  war, 
With  fcorn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my  pains, 
And  their  proud  ladies  with  their  fweeping 
trains.  105 

The  Grecian  fwords  and  lances  I  can  bear  : 
But  lofs  of  honour  is  my  only  fear. 

The  epithet  OaXego?  is  here  a  term  of  aflFe£lion  and  endearment, 
and  heightens  the  pathos;  it  is  not,  as  many  Homeric  epithet« 
are,  general,  but  is  defigned  to  mark  ftrongly  tht:  wife's  atfedion 
for  her  blooming  and  youthful  hufband.         John  WaRton. 
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Shall  He6lor,  born  to  war,  his  birthright  yield, 
Belje  his  courage,  and  forfake  the  field  ? 
Early  in  rugged  arms  I  look  delight,  no 

And  ftill  have  been  the  foremoft  in  the  fight : 
With  dangers  dearly  have  I  bought  renown, 
And  am  the  champion  of  my  father's  crown. 
And  yet  my  mind  forebodes,  with  fure  prefage, 
That  Troy  fhall  peri(h  by  the  Grecian  rage.  ii5 
The  fatal  day  draws  on,  when  I  muft  fall. 
And  univerfal  ruin  cover  all. 
Not  Troy  itfelf,  though  built  by  hands  divine, 
Nor  Priam,  nor  his  people,  nor  his  line. 
My  mother,  nor  my  brothers  of  renown,       120 
Whofe  valour  yet  defends  the  unhappy  town  ; 
Not  thefe,  nor  all  their  fates  which  I  forefee, 
Are  half  of  that  concern  I  have  for  thee. 
I  fee,  I  fee  thee,  in  that  fatal  hour. 
Subjected  to  the  vi6tor's  cruel  power ;  125 

Led  hence  a  flave  to  fome  infulting  fword, 
Forlorn,  and  trembling  at  a  foreign  lord ; 
A  fpe6lacle  in  Argos,  at  the  loom, 
Gracing  with  Trojan  fights  a  Grecian  room ; 

Ver,  129.     Gracing  with  T rojnn  ^gJifs  a  Grecian  room  ;}     A 
fine  improvement  on  the  fimple  original: 

by  the  addition  of  a  circumftance  which  confiderably  heightens 
the  diftrefs.  So  the  facred  hiftorian  aggravates  the  niifery  of 
the  prodigal  fon,  by  relating  that  he  was  lent  into  the  fields  to 
feed  fwine,  animals  held  in  detellation  and  abhorrence  by  the 
Jews.  This  little  natural  ftroke  Pope  has  transferred  into  his 
tranflation  without  acknowledgement,  John  Warfon. 
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Or  from  deep  wells  the  living  ftream  to  take,  130 
And  on  thy  weary  ftioulders  bring  it  back. 
While,  groaning  under  this  laborious  hfe, 
They  infolently  call  thee  He6lor's  wife ; 
Upbraid  thy  bondage  with  thy  hufband's  name ; 
And  from  my  glory  propagate  thy  fliame.     135 
This  when  they  fay,  thy  forrows  will  increafe 
With  anxious  thoughts  of  former  happinefs ; 
That  he  is  dead  who  could  thy  wrongs  redrefs.. 
But  I,  opprefs'd  with  iron  fleep  before, 
Shall  hear  thy  unavailing  cries  no  more.         U9 

He  faid— 
Then,  holding  forth  his  arms,  he  took  his  boy, 
The  pledge  of  love  and  other  hope  of  Troy. 
The  fearful  infant  turn'd  his  head  away. 
And  on  his  nurfe's  neck  reclining  lay. 
His  unknown  father  (hunning  with  affright,    145 
And  looking  back  on  fo  uncouth  a  fight ; 
Daunted  to  fee  a  face  with  fteel  o'er-fpread, 
And  his  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  his  head. 
His  fire  and  mother  fmil'd  with  iilent  joy ; 
And  He6lor  haften*d  to  relieve  his  boy ;  150 

Difmifs'd  his  burnifii'd  helm,  that  fiione  afar, 
The  pride  of  warriors,  and  the  pomp  of  war : 
The  illullrious  babe,  thus  reconcil'd,  he  took : 
Hugg'd  in  his  arms,  and  kifs'd,  and  thus  he 
fpoke. 
Parent  of  gods  and  men,  propitious  Jove,  155 
And  you  bright  fynod  of  the  Powers  above ; 
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On  this  my  fon  your  gracious  gifts  beftow ; 

Grant  him  to  hve,  and  great  in  arms  to  grow, 

To  reign  in  Troy,  to  govern  with  renown, 

To  fliield  the  people,  and  afifert  the  crown  :     160 

That  when  hereafter  he  from  war  fliall  come, 

And    bring    his   Trojans    peace  and  triumph 

home,  • 
Some  aged  man,  who  Hves  this  a6t  to  fee, 
And  who  in  former  times  remember'd  me. 
May  fay.  The  fon  in  fortitude  and  fame         165 
Outgoes  the   mark,   and   drowns  his  father's 

name : 
That  at  thefe  words  his  mother  may  rejoice. 
And  add  her  fufFrage  to  the  publick  voice. 

Thus  having  faid. 
He  firft  with  fupphant  hands  the  gods  ador*d :  170 
Then  to  the  mother's  arms  the  child  reftor'd  : 
With  tears  and  fmiles  {he  took  her  fon,  and 

prefs'd 
The  illuftrious  infant  to  her  frao:rant  breaft. 
He,  wiping  her  fair  eyes,  indulged  her  grief. 
And  eas'd  her  for  rows  with  this  laft  relief.     175 

My  wife  and  miflrefs,  drive  thy  fears  away, 
Nor  give  fo  bad  an  omen  to  the  day ; 
Think  not  it  lies  in  any  Grecian's  power, 
To  take  my  life  before  the  fatal  hour. 
When  that  arrives,  nor  good  nor  bad  can  fly   18O 
The  irrevocable  doom  of  deftiny. 


'•1 

le.  J 
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Return,  and,  to  divert  thy  thoughts  at  home, 
There  tafk  thy  maids,  and  exercife  the  loom, 
Employed  in  works  that  womankind  become. 
The  toils  of  war,  and  feats  of  chivalry  185 

Belong  to  men,  and  moil  of  all  to  me. 

At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  ftay, 
But  lac^d  his  crefted  helm,  and  ftrode  away. 
His  lovely  confort  to  her  houfe  returned, 
And  looking  often  back  in  filence  mournM  :    150 
Home  when  (he  came,  her  fecret  woe  (lie  vents, 
And  fills  the  palace  with  her  loud  laments ; 
Thefe  loud  laments  her  echoing  maids  reflore. 
And  He6ior,  yet  alive,  as  dead  deplore. 


Ver.  194.  And  He&or"]  Such  was  the  attempt  of  Dryden 
on  the  Iliad  ;  confidering  what  a  tranflation  we  have  fincc  ("een, 
we  cannot  regret  that  he  did  not  finifh  it.  We  all  know  his 
very  fpirited,  if  not  accurate,  tranflation  of  the  vEncid,  and 
mult  think  Swift's  cenfure  of  it  too  violent  and  undefervcd. 

"  On  the  left  wing  of  the  horfc,  Virgil  appeared  in  thining 
armour,  completely  fitted  to  his  body  :  he  was  mounted  on  a 
dapple-grey  fteed,  the  flownefs  of  whofe  pace  was  an  effe6t  of  the 
higheft  mettle  and  vigour.  He  cafl  his  eye  on  the  adverfe  wing, 
with  dcfire  to  find  an  objedl  worthy  of  his  valour ;  when,  behold, 
upon  a  forrel  gelding,  of  a  mouflrous  fize,  appeared  a  foe,  ifTuing 
from  among  the  thickefl  of  the  enemy's  squadrons ;  but  his  fpeed 
was  lefs  than  his  noife ;  for  his  horfe,  old  and  lean,  fpent  the 
dregs  of  his  ftrength  in  a  high  trot,  which,  though  it  made  flo\T 
advances,  yet  caufed  a  loud  clafliing  of  his  armour,  terrible  to 
hear.  The  two  cavaliers  had  now  approached  within  the  throw 
of  a  lance,  when  the  fi ranger  defircd  a  parley,  and  lifting  up  the 
vizard  of  his  helmet,  a  face  hardly  appeared  from  within,  which, 
alter  apaufe,  was  known  for  that  of  the  renowned  Dryden.  The 
brave  Antient  fuddenly  ftarted,  as  one  poUetTed  with  furprife  and 
difappointment  together;  for  the  helmet  was  nine  times  too 
larffe  for  the  head,  which  appeared  fituate  far  in  the  hinder  part, 
even  like  the  lady  in  a  lobfter,  or  like  a  moufe  under  a  canopy  of 
Itale,  or  like  a  fhrivelled  beau  froui  within  the  pent-lioufe  of  a 
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modern  pcrriwjg;  and  the  voice  was  fuited  to  the  vifage,  found- 
inw  wt'iik  and  remote.  Dryden,  in  a  long  harangue,  foothed  up 
the  good  Anticnt,  called  him  Father,  and,  by  large  deductions 
of  genealogies,  made  it  plainly  appear  that  they  were  nearly 
related.  Then  he  humbly  piopofed  an  exchange  of  armour,  as 
a  lafting  mark  of  hofpitality  between  them.  Virgil  confented, 
(for  the  goddefs  Diffidence  came  unfeen,  and  cafh  a  mifl  before 
his  eyes)  though  his  was  of  gold,  and  coft  an  hundred  beeves, 
the  other's  but  of  rufty  iron.  However,  this  glittering  armour 
became  the  Modern  yet  worfe  than  his  own.  Then  they  agreed 
to  exchange  horfes ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  trial,  Dryden  was 
afraid,  and  utterly  unable  to  mount." — Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Dr.  J.  WartoNo 


THE 


ART  OF  POETRY. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HIS  tranflation  of  Monfieur  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry  Mas 
made  in  the  year  I G80,  by  Sir  William  Soame  of  Soffolk, 
Baronet;  who  being  very  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Dryden,  defiredhis  revifal  of  it.  I  faw  the  manufcript  lie  in 
Mr.  Dryden's  hands  for  above  fix  months,  who  made  very 
confiderable  alterations  in  it,  particularly  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  Canto  :  and  it  being  his  opinion  that  it  m  ould  be  bet- 
ter to  apply  the  poem  to  Englifh  writers,  than  keep  to  the 
French  names,  as  it  was  firll  tranflated.  Sir  William  defned 
he  would  take  the  pains  to  make  that  alteration  ;  and  accord- 
ingly that  was  entirely  done  by  Mr.  Dryden. 

The  poem  was  firlt  publillied  in  the  year  l683;  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  after  fent  ambaffador  to  Conftantinople,  in  the 
reign  of  king  James^  but  died  in  the  voyage. 


J.  T, 
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CANTO    L 


jtvASH  author,  'tis  a  vain  prefLimptuous  crime, 

To  undertake  the  facred  art  of  rhyme  ; 

If  at  thy  birth  the  ftars  that  rul'd  thy  fenfe 

Shone  not  with  a  poetic  influence  ; 

In  thy  Itrait  genius  thou  wilt  ftill  be  bound,  -& 

Find  Phoebus  deaf,  and  Pegafus  unfound. 

You  then  that  burn  with  the  defire  to  try 
The  dangerous  courfe  of  charming  poetry ; 
Forbear  in  fruitlefs  verfe  to  lofe  your  time, 
Or  take  for  genius  the  defire  of  rhyme ;  10 

Fear  the  allurements  of  a  fpecious  bait, 
And  well  confider  your  own  force  and  wei^-it. 

Nature  abounds  in  wits  of  every  kind, 
And  for  each  author  can  a  talent  find  : 
One  may  in  verfe  defcribe  an  amorous  flame,  15 

Another  fl:mrpen  a  ihort  epigram  : 
Waller  a  hero's  mighty  a£ts  extol, 
Spenfer  ling  Rofalind  in  paftoral : 
But  authors  that  themfelves  too  much  efteem, 
Lofe  their  own  genius,  and  mifl;ake  their  theme ;     20 
Thus  in  times  pa»ft  Dubartas  vainly  writ, 
Allaying  facred  truth  with  trifling  wit, 
Impertinently,  and  without  delight, 
Defcrib'd  the  Ifraelites'  triumphant  flight, 

N  n  a 
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And  following  INIofes  o'er  the  fandy  plain,^  25 

PeriHi'd  with  Pharaoh  in  the  Arabian  main. 
Whate'er  you  write  of  pleafant  or  fublime, 
Always  let  fenfe  accompany  your  rhyme  : 
Falfeiy  they  feem  each  other  to  oppofe  ; 
Rhyme  muft  be  made  with  reafon's  laws  to  clofe:     30 
And  when  to  conquer  her  you  bend  your  force, 
The  mind  will  triumph  in  the  noble  courfe ; 
To  reafon's  yoke  ihe  quickly  will  incline, 
Which,  far  from  hurting,  renders  her  divine : 
But  if  negleded  will  as  ealily  ftray,  ^5 

And  mafter  reafon  which  Hie  fliould  obey. 
Love  reafon  then ;  and  let  whate'er  you  write 
Borrow  from  her  its  beauty,  force,  and  li^ht. 
Moft  writers  mounted  on  a  refty  mufe, 
Extravagant  and  fenfelefs  objefts  chufe ;  ^^ 

They  think  they  err,  if  in  their  verfe  they  fall 
On  any  thought  that's  plain  or  natural : 
Ely  this  excefs  ;  and  let  Italians  be 
Vain  authors  of  falfe  glittering  poetry. 
All  ought  to  aiui  at  fenfe;  but  molt  in  vain  ^5 

Strive  the  hard  pafs  and  llippery  path  to  gain : 
You  drown,  if  to  the  right  or  left  you  ftray ; 
Reafon  to  go  has  often  but  one  way. 
Sometimes  an  author,  fond  of  his  own  thought, 
Purfues  its  object  till  it's  over-wrought :  .^^ 

If  he  defcribes  a  houfe,  he  ftlews  the  face, 
And  after  walks  you  round  from  place  to  place ; 
Here  is  a  vifta,  there  the  doors  unfold. 
Balconies  here  are  balluftred  with  gold ; 
Then  counts  the  rounds  and  ovals  in  the  halls,  ^^^ 

"  The  fcftoons,  freezes,  and  the  aftragals  :" 
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Tir'd  with  his  tedious  pomp  away  1  run, 

And  Ikip  o'er  twenty  pages  to  be  gone. 

Of  fuch  delcriptions  the  vain  folly  fee, 

And  fliun  their  barren  fiiperfluity.  ^0 

All  that  is  needlefs  carefully  avoid  ; 

The  mind  once  fatisfy'd  is  quickly  cloy'd  : 

He  cannot  write  who  knows  not  to  give  o'er ; 

To  mend  one  fault  he  makes  a  hundred  more : 

A  verfe  wa§  weak,  you  turn  it,  much  too  ftrong,      65 

And  grow  obfcure,  for  fear  vou  fliould  be  long. 

Some  are  not  gaudy,  but  are  flat  and  dry ; 

Not  to  be  low,  another  foars  too  high. 

Would  you  of  every  one  deferve  the  praife, 

In  writing  vary  your  difcourfe  and  phrafe  ;  70 

A  frozen  ftyle  that  neither  ebbs  nor  flows, 

Inftead  of  pleafing  makes  us  gape  and  doze. 

Thofe  tedious  authors  are  efteem'd  by  none, 

Who  tire  us,  humming  the  fame  heavy  tone. 

Happy  who  in  his  verfe  can  gently  fteer,  75 

From  grave  to  light ;  from  pleafant  to  fevere : 

His  works  will  be  admir'd  wherever  found, 

And  oft  with  buyers  will  be  compafs'd  round. 

In  all  you  write  be  neither  low  nor  vile  : 

The  meaneft  theme  may  have  a  proper  ftyle.  80 

The  dull  burlefque  appeared  with  impudence, 
And  pleas'd  by  novelty  in  fpite  of  fenfe. 
All,  except  trivial  points,  grew  out  of  date ; 
Parnaflus  fpoke  the  cant  of  Billingfgate  : 
Boundlefs  and  mad,  diforder'd  rhyme  was  feen :       &5 
Difguis'd  Apollo  chang'd  to  Harlequin. 
This  plague  which  hrft  in  country  towns  began, 
Cities  aiid  kingdoms  quickly  over-ran  j 
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The  dalleft  fcribblers  Tome  admirers  found, 

And  the  Mock  Tempeft  was  a  while  renown'd :      90 

But  this  low  ftuft'  the  town  at  laft  defpis'd, 

And  icorn'd  the  folly  that  they  once  had  priz'd; 

Diftinguifli'd  dull  from  natural  and  plain, 

And  left  the  villages  to  Fleckno's  reign. 

Let  not  fo  mean  a  ftyle  your  mufe  debafe ;  9^ 

But  learn  from  Butler  the  buffooning  grace : 

And  let  burlefque  in  ballads  be  employ 'd  ; 

Yet  noify  bombaft  carefully  avoid, 

Nor  think  to  raife,  though  on  Pharfalia's  plain, 

"  Millions  of  mourning  mountains  of  the  flain  :"    iOO 

N^or  with  Dubartas  bridle  up  the  floods. 

And  perriwig  with  wool  the  baldpate  woods. 

Chufe  a  juft  llyle ;  be  grave  without  conftraint, 

Great  without  pride,  and  lovely  without  paint : 

Write  what  your  reader  may  be  pletis'd  to  hear:  105 

And  for  the  meafure  have  a  careful  ear. 

On  eafy  numbers  fix  your  happy  choice ; 

Of  jarring  founds  avoid  the  odious  noife  : 

The  fulleft  verfe  and  the  moft  labor'd  fenfe 

Difpleafe  us,  if  the  ear  once  take  offence.  ll(^ 

Our  ancient  verfe,  as  homely  as  the  times. 

Was  rude,  unmeafur'd,  overclogg'd  withrhimes; 

Number  and  cadence,  that  have  fmce  been  fliown, 

To  thofe  unpolifli'd  writers  were  unknown. 

Fairfax  was  he,  who,  in  that  darker  age,  H^ 

By  his  juft  rules  refirain'd  poetic  rage ; 

Spenfer  did  next  in  Paitorals  excel. 

And  taught  the  noble  art  of  writing  well; 

To  ftrifter  rules  the  ftanza  did  reftrain, 

Aiid  found  for  poetry  a  richer  vein,  l5d 
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Then  D'Avenant  came ;  who,  with  a  new-found  art, 

Change!  all,  fpoil'd  all,  and  had  his  way  a-part : 

His  haughty  mule  all  others  did  delpife, 

And  thought  in  triumph  to  bear  oft' the  prize, 

'Till  the  fharp-fighted  critics  of  the  times,  ^^^ 

In  their  Mock-Gondibert,  expos'd  his  rhimes ; 

The  laurels  he  pretended  did  refufe, 

And  dafh'd  the  hopes  of  his  afpiring  mufe. 

This  headftrong  writer  falling  from  on  high, 

Made  following  authors  take  lefs  liberty.  130 

Waller  came  laft,  but  was  the  firft  whofe  art 

Juft  weight  and  meafure  did  to  verfe  impart ; 

That  of  a  well-plac'd  word  could  teach  the  force, 

And  fliew'd  for  poetry  a  nobler  courfe  : 

His  happy  genius  did  our  tongue  refine,  135 

And  eafy  words  with  pleafing  numbers  join : 

His  verfes  to  good  method  did  apply, 

And  chang'd  hard  difcord  to  foft  harmony. 

All  own'd  his  laws ;  which,  long  approv'd  and  try'd, 

To  prefent  authors  now  may  be  a  guide.  J40 

Tread  boldly  in  his  fteps,  fecure  from  fear, 

And  be,  like  him,  in  your  exprefiions  clear. 

If  in  your  verfe  you  drag,  and  fenfe  delay, 

My  patience  tires,  my  fancy  goes  aftray ; 

And  from  your  vain  difcourfe  I  turn  my  mind,       145 

Nor  fearch  an  author  troublefome  to  find. 

There  is  a  kind  of  writer  pleas'd  with  found, 

Whofe  fuftian  head  with  clouds  is  compafs'd  round, 

No  reafon  can  difpcrfe  them  with  its  light : 

Learn  then  to  think  ere  you  pretend  to  write.         150^ 

As  your  idea's  clear,  or  elfe  obfcure, 

The  expreffion  follows  perfeQ;  or  impure ; 
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What  we  conceive  with  eafe  we  can  exprefs  r 
Words  to  the  notions  flow  with  readinefs. 

Oblerve  the  language  well  in  all  you  write,  155 

And  fwerve  not  from  it  in  your  loftieft  flight. 
The  fmootheit  verfe  and  the  exa6teft  fenfe 
Difpleaie  us,  if  ill  Engliflhi  give  offence : 
A  barbarous  phrafe  no  reader  can  approve ; 
Nor  bom  baft,  noife,  or  affectation  love.  i6o 

In  fliort,  without  pure  language,  what  you  write 
Can  never  yield  us  profit  or  delight. 
Take  time  for  thinking;  never  work  in  hafte; 
And  value  not  yourfelf  for  writing  faft. 
A  rapid  poem  with  fuch  fury  writ,  l65 

Shfews  want  of  judgment,  not  abounding  wit. 
More  pleas'd  we  are  to  fee  a  river  lead 
His  gentle  ftreams  along  a  flowery  mead, 
Than  from  high  banks  to  hear  loud  torrents  roar, 
AVith  foamy  waters  on  a  muddy  Ihore.  17» 

Gently  make  hafte,  of  labour  not  afraid  ; 
A  hundred  times  confider  what  you've  faid : 
Polilli,  repoliih,  every  colour  lay, 
And  fometimes  add,  but  oftencr  take  away. 
'Tis  not  enough  when  fwarming  faults  are  writ,     I7i^ 
That  here  and  there  are  fcatter'd  fparks  of  wit : 
Each  objea  muft  be  ffx'd  in  the  due  place, 
And  differing  parts  have  corref])onding  grace,-: 
Till  by  a  curious  art  difpos'd,  we  And 
One  perfea  whole,  of  all  the  pieces  join'd.  ISO 

Keep  to  your  fubjea  clofe  in  all  you  lay ; 
Nor  for  a  founding  fentence  ever  ftray. 
The  public  cenfure  for  your  writings  fear. 
And  to  yourfelf  be  critic  moft  fevere. 
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Tantaftic  wits  their  darling  follies  love  ;  185 

But  find  you  faithful  friends  that  will  reprove, 

That  on  your  works  may  look  with  careful  eyes, 

And  of  your  faults  be  zealous  enemies  : 

Lay  by  an  author  s  pride  and  vanity, 

And  from  a  friend  a  flatterer  defcry,  190 

Who  feems  to  like,  but  means  not  what  he  fays : 

Embrace  true  counfel,  but  fufpe6l  falfe  praife. 

A  fycophant  will  every  thing  admire : 

Each  verfe,  each  fentence  fets  his  foul  on  fire  : 

All  is  divine  I  there's  not  a  word  amifs  !  ^95 

He  fliakes  with  joy,  and  weeps  with  tendernefs, 

He  overpowers  you  with  his  mighty  praife. 

Truth  never  moves  in  thofe  impetuous  ways  : 

A  faithful  friend  is  careful  of  your  fame, 

And  freely  will  your  heedlefs  errors  blame ;  200 

He  cannot  pardon  a  neglected  line, 

But  verfe  to  rule  and  order  will  confine. 

Reprove  of  words  the  too  affeded  found ; 

Here  the  fenfe  flags,  and  your  expreflion's  round. 

Your  fancy  tires,  and  your  difcourfe  grows  vain,    205 

Your  terms  improper,  make  them  juft  and  plain. 

Thus  'tis  a  faithful  friend  will  freedom  ufe ; 

But  authors,  partial  to  their  darling  mufe. 

Think  to  prote6l  it  they  have  juft  pretence, 

And  at  your  friendly  counfel  take  offence.  2id 

Said  you  of  this,  that  the  exprefiion's  flat  ? 

Your  fervant,  Sir,  you  muft  excufe  me  that, 

He  anfwers  you.     This  word  has  here  no  grace, 

Pray  leave  it  out:  That,  Sir,  's  the  propereft  place. 

This  turn  I  like  not:  'Tis  approved  by  all.  215 

Thus,  refolute  not  from  one  fault  to  fall, 
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If  there's  a  fyllable  of  which  you  doubt, 

'Tis  a  fure  reafon  not  to  blot  it  out. 

Yet  ftili  he  fays  you  may  his  faults  confutej 

And  over  him  your  power  is  abfolute ;  220 

But  of  his  feign'd  humility  take  heed  ; 

'Tis  a  bait  laid  to  make  you  hear  him  read. 

And  when  he  leaves  you  happy  in  his  mufe, 

Reftlefs  he  runs  fome  other  to  abufe, 

And  often  finds;  for  in  our  fcribbling  times  225 

No  fool  can  want  a  fot  to  praife  his  rhymes ; 

The  flatteft  work  has  ever  in  the  court, 

Met  with  fome  zealous  afs  for  its  fupport : 

And  in  all  times  a  forward  icribbling  fop 

Has  found  fome  greater  fool  to  cry  him  up.  230 


CANTO    11. 


PASTORAL. 


As  a  fair  nymph,  when  rifing  from  her  bed. 

With  fparkling  diamonds  drelTes  not  her  head, 

But  without  gold,  or  pearl,  or  coftly  fcents, 

Gathers  from  neighb'ring  fields  her  ornaments ; 

Such,  lovely  in  its  drefs,  but  plain  withal,  23i 

Ought  to  appear  a  perfect  Paftoral: 

Its  humble  method  nothing  has  of  fierce, 

But  hates  the  rattling  of  a  lofty  verfe : 

There  native  beauty  pleafes,  and  excites, 

And  never  with  harlh  founds  the  ear  affrights.        246 

But  in  this  fi;yle  a  poet  often  fpent, 

In  rage  throws  by  his  rural  inftrument, 

And  vainly,  when  diforder'd  thoughts  abound, 

Amidft  the  Eclogue  maizes  the  trumpet  found : 

Pan  flies  alarm'd  into  the  neighbouring  woods,      245 

And  frighted  nymphs  dive  down  into  the  floods, 

Oppos'd  to  this  another,  low  in  ftyle, 

Makes  Ihepherds  fpeak  a  language  bafe  and  vile : 

His  writings,  flat  and  heavy,  without  found, 

Kilfmg  the  earth,  and  creeping  on  the  ground ;       249 

You'd  fwear  that  Randal  in  his  ruftic  ftrains, 

Again  was  (juavering  to  the  country  fvvains^ 
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And  changing  without  care  of  found  or  drefs, 

Strephon  and  Phyllis,  into  Tom  and  Befs. 

Twixt  thefe  extremes  'tis  hard  to  keep  tlie  right;  ^^^ 

For  guides  take  Virgil,  and  read  Theocrite : 

Be  thJr  juft  ^^ritings,  by  the  gods  infpir'd, 

Your  conftant  pattern  pra6lis'd  and  admir'd. 

By  them  alone  you'll  eafily  comprehend 

How  poets,  without  ihame,  may  condefcend  260 

To  fmg  of  gardens,  fields,  of  flowers,  and  fruit, 

To  ftir  up  lliepherds,  and  to  tune  the  flute; 

Of  love's  rewards  to  tell  the  happy  hour, 

Daphne  a  tree,  Narcifl^us  made  a  flower, 

And  by  what  means  the  Eclogue  yet  has  power      265 

To  I'nake  the  woods  worthy  a  conqueror  : 

This  of  their  writings  is  the  grace  and  flight ; 

Their  rilings  lofty,  yet  not  out  of  fight. 


ELEGY. 

The  Elegy  that  loves  a  mournful  ftyle, 
With  unbound  hair  weeps  at  a  funeral  pile,  270 

It  paints  the  lovers  torments  and  delights, 
A  miftrefs  flatters,  threatens,  and  invites  : 
But  well  thefe  raptures  if  you'll  make  us  fee, 
You  muft  know  love  as  well  as  poetry. 
I  hate  thofe  lukewarm  authors,  whofe  forc'd  fire    ^^ 
In  a  cold  ftyle  defcribe  a  hot  defire. 
That  figh  by  rule,  and  raging  in  cold  blood 
Their  fluggifli  mufe  whip  to  an  amorous  mood : 
Their  feign'd  tranfports  appear  but  flat  and  vain ; 
They  always  figh,  and  always  hug  their  chain,         280 
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Adore  their  prifon,  and  their  lufterings  blefs, 

Make  lenfe  and  reaibn  quarrel  as  they  pleafe. 

'Tvvas  not  of  old  in  this  affefted  tone, 

That  finooth  Tibulhis  made  his  amorous  moan; 

Nor  Ovid,  when  inftru6led  from  above,  285 

By  nature's  rules  he  taught  the  art  of  love. 

The  heart  in  Elegies  forms  the  difcourfe. 


ODE. 


The  Ode  is  bolder,  and  has  greater  force. 
Mounting;  to  heaven  in  her  ambitious  flight, 
Amongft  the  gods  and  heroes  takes  delight ;  290 

Of  Pifa's  wreftlers  tells  the  fmev^^y  force. 
And  fmgs  the  dufty  conqueror's  glorious  courfe: 
To  Simois'  ftreams  does  fierce  Achilles  bring. 
And  makes  the  Ganges  bow  to  Britain's  king. 
Sometimes  fhe  flies  like  an  induftrious  bee,  2^5 

And  robs  the  flowers  by  nature's  chemiftry, 
Defcribes  the  Ihepherd's  dances,  feafts,  and  blifs, 
And  boafts  from  Phyllis  to  furprife  a  kifs. 
When  gently  llie  refills  with  feign'd  remorfe, 
That  what  fhe  grants  may  feem  to  be  by  force  :     300 
Her  generous  ft3'le  at  random  oft  will  part. 
And  by  a  brave  diforder  fliows  her  art. 
Unlike  thofe  fearful  poets,  whofe  cold  rhyme 
In  all  their  raptures  keep  exa6left  time, 
That  fing  the  illuftrious  hero's  mighty  praife  305 

(Lean  writers  !)  by  the  terms  of  weeks  and  days  ; 
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And  dare  not  from  leaft  circumftances  part, 

But  take  all  towns  by  ltri6;eft  rules  of  art : 

Apoilo  drives  thofe  fops  from  his  abode ; 

And  fome  have  faid  that,  once  the  humourous  god  310 

Refolving  all  fuch  fcribblers  to  confound, 

For  the  Ihort  Sonnet  order'd  this  ftri^b  bound  : 

Set  rules  for  the  juft  meafure,  and  the  time, 

The  eafy  running  and  alternate  rhyme  ; 

But  above  all,  thofe  licences  deny'd  3'^ 

Which  in  thefe  writings  the  lame  fenfe  fupply'd ; 

Forbad  an  ufelefs  line  Ihould  find  a  place, 

Or  a  repeated  word  appear  with  grace. 

A  faultlefs  Sonnet,  finilh'd  thus,  would  be 

Worth  tedious  volumes  of  loofe  poetry.  ^20 

A  hundred  fcribbling  authors,  without  ground, 

Believe  they  have  this  only  phoenix  found  : 

When  yet  the  exacteft  fcarce  have  two  or  three, 

Among  whole  tomes  from,  faults  and  cenfure  free. 

The  reft  but  little  read,  regarded  lefs,  325 

Are  Ihovell'd  to  the  paftry  from  the  prefs. 

Clofmg  the  fenfe  within  the  meafur'd  time, 

Tis  hard  to  fit  the  reafon  to  the  rhyme. 


EPIGRAM. 

The  Epigram  with  little  art  compos'd, 
Is  one  good  fentence  in  a  diftich  closed.  330 

Thefe  points  that  by  Italians  firft  were  priz'd, 
Our  ancient  authors  knew  not,  or  defpis'd ; 
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The  vulgar  dazzled  with  their  glaring  light, 

To  their  falfe  pleafures  quickly  they  invite; 

But  public  favour  fo  increas'd  their  pride,  335 

They  overwhelm'd  ParaalTus  with  their  tide. 

The  Madrisfal  at  tirft  w  as  overcome. 

And  the  proud  Sonnet  fell  by  the  fame  doom ; 

With  thefe  grave  Tragedy  adorn 'd  her  flitrhts, 

And  mournful  Elegy  her  funeral  rites:  340 

A  hero,  never  fail'd  them  on  the  ftacre. 

Without  his  point  a  lover  durft  not  rage ; 

The  amorous  iliepiierds  took  more  care  to  prove 

True  to  his  point,  than  faithful  to  their  love. 

Each  word  like  Janus  had  a  double  face :  345 

And  profe,  as  well  as  verfe,  allow'd  it  place : 

The  lawyer  with  conceits  adorn'd  his  fpeech, 

The  parfon  without  quibbling  could  not  preach. 

At  laft  affronted  reafon  look'd  about, 

And  from  all  ferious  matters  fhut  them  out :  350 

Declar'd  that  none  ihould  ufe  them  without  fliame, 

Except  a  fcattering  in  the  Epigram ; 

Provided  that  by  art,  and  in  due  time 

They  turn'd  upon  the  thought,  and  not  the  rhyn^e. 

Thus  in  all  parts  diforders  did  abate :  355 

Yet  quibblers  in  the  court  had  leave  to  prate ; 

Infipid  jefters,  and  unpleafant  fools, 

A  -corporation  of  dull  punning  drolls. 

'Tis  not,  but  that  fometimes  a  dextrous  mufe 

May  with  advantage  a  turn'd  fenfe  ab-ife,  3^0 

And  on  a  word  may  trifle  with  addrefs  ; 

But  above  all  avoid  the  fond  excefs  ; 

And  think  not,  when  your  verfe  and  fenfe  are  lame" 

With  a  dull  point  to  tag  your  Epigram. 
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Each  poem  his  perfeaion  has  apart ;  5^* 

The  Britiih  round  in  plainnefs  iliows  his  art. 
The  Ballad,  though  the  pride  of  ancient  time, 
Has  often  nothing  but  his  humourous  rhyme ; 
The  Madrigal  may  fofter  paffions  move, 
And  breathe  the  tender  ecftafies  of  love.  370 

Defire  to  lliow  itfelf,  and  not  to  wrong, 
Arm'd  Virtue  firft  with  Satire  in  its  tongue. 


SATIRE. 

Lucilius  was  the  man  who,  bravely  bold, 
Tq  Roman  vices  did  this  mirror  hold, 
Protected  humble  goodnefs  from  reproach,  375 

Show'd  worth  on  foot,  and  rafcals  in  the  coach. 
Horace  his  pleafing  wit  to  this  did  add, 
And  none  uncenfur'd  could  be  fool  or  mad  : 
Unhappy  was  that  wretch,  whofe  name  might  be 
Squar'd  to  the  rules  of  their  fliarp  poetry.  3S0 

Perfius  obfcure,  but  full  of  fenfe  and  wit, 
Affe6led  brevity  in  all  he  writ : 
And  Juvenal,  learned  as  thofe  times  could  be, 
Too  far  did  ftretch  his  iharp  hyperbole ; 
Though  horrid  truths  through  all  his  labours  Ihine, 
In  what  he  writes  there's  fomething  of  divine,       385 
Whether  he  blames  the  Caprean  debauch, 
Or  of  Sejanus'  fall  tells  the  approach. 
Or  that  he  makes  the  trembling  fenate  come 
To  the  ftern  tyrant  to  receive  their  doom  ;  390 

Or  Roman  vice  in  coarfeft  habits  Ihews, 
And  paints  an  ernprefs  reeking  from  the  ftews : 
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In  all  he  writes  appears  a  nobie  fire ; 

To  follow  fuch  a  mailer  then  defire. 

Chaucer  alone,  fix'd  on  this  folid  bafe,  595 

In  his  old  ftyle  conferves  a  modern  grace : 

Too  happy,  if  the  freedom  of  his  rhimes 

Offended  not  the  method  of  our  times. 

The  Latin  writers  decency  negle6t ; 

But  modern  authors  challenge  our  refpe6l,  400 

And  at  immodeft  writings  take  offence, 

If  clean  exprefTion  cover  not  the  fenfe.    . 

I  love  Iharp  Satire,  from  obfcenenefs  free; 

Not  impudence  that  preaches  modefty : 

Our  Englifh,  who  in  malice  never  fail,  405 

Hence  in  lampoons  and  libels  learn  to  rail; 

Pleafant  detraction,  that  by  fmging  goes 

From  mouth  to  mouth,  and  as  it  marches  grows : 

Our  freedom  in  our  poetry  we  fee, 

That  child  of  joy  begot  by  liberty.  4io 

But,  vain  blafphemer,  tremble  when  you  chufe 

God  for  the  fubjeCt  of  your  impious  mufe : 

At  laft,  thofe  jefts  which  libertines  invent, 

Bring  the  lewd  author  to  juft  punifhment. 

Even  in  a  fong  there  muft  be  art  and  fenfe :  415 

Yet  fometimes  we  have  feen  that  wine,  or  chance. 

Have  warm'd  cold  brains,    and  given  dull  writers 

mettle, 
And  furnifh'd  out  a  fcene  for  Mr.  Settle. 
But  for  one  lucky  hit,  that  made  thee  pleafe. 
Let  not  thy  folly  grow  to  a  difeafe,  420 

Nor  think  thyfelf  a  wit ;  for  m  our  age 
If  a  w^arm  fancy  does  fonie  fop  engage, 

VOL.  IV,  O  o 
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He  neither  eats  nor  fleeps  till  he  has  writ, 

But  plagues  the  world  with  his  adulterate  wit. 

Nay  'tis  a  wonder,  if  in  his  dire  rage,  425 

He  prints  not  his  dull  follies  for  the  ftage ; 

And  in  the  front  of  all  his  fenfelefs  plays, 

Makes  David  Logan  crown  his  head  with  bayes. 


CANTO  III. 


TRAGEDY. 


1  HERE'S  not  a  monfter  bred  beneath  the  Iky, 
But,  well-difpos'd  by  art,  may  pleafe  the  eye  :      430 
A  curious  workman  by  his  Ikill  divine, 
From  an  ill  object  makes  a  good  defign. 
Thus  to  delight  us.  Tragedy,  in  tears 
For  (Edipus,  provokes  our  hopes  and  fears : 
For  parricide  Oreftes  alks  relief;  435 

And  to  encreafe  our  pleafure  caufes  grief. 
You  then  that  in  this  noble  art  would  rife, 
Come ;  and  in  lofty  verfe  difpute  the  prize. 
Would  you  upon  the  ftage  acquire  renown, 
And  for  your  judges  fammon  all  the  town  ?  440 

Would  you  your  works  for  ever  fhould  remain, 
And  after  ages  paft  be  fought  again  ? 
In  all  you  write,  obferve  with  care  and  art 
To  move  the  paffions,  and  incline  the  heart. 
If  in  a  laboured  a6t,  the  pleafing  rage  445 

Cannot  our  hopes  and  fears  by  turns  engage, 
Nor  in  our  mind  a  feeling  pity  raife ; 
In  vain  with  learned  fcenes  you  fill  your  plays : 
Your  cold  difcourfe  can  never  move  the  mind 
Of  a  ftern  critic,  naturally  unkind ;  45a 

Who  juftly  tir'd  with  your  pedantic  flight. 
Or  falls  afleep,  or  cenfures  all  you  write. 

o  0^ 
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The  fecret  is,  attention  firft  to  gain ; 

To  move  our  minds,  and  then  to  entertain : 

That  from  the  very  opening  of  the  fcenes,  455 

The  firft  may  lliow  us  what  the  author  means. 

I'm  tir'd  to  fee  an  a6tor  on  the  ftage. 

That  knows  not  whether  he's  to  laugh  or  rage ; 

Who,  an  intrigue  unravelling  in  vain, 

Inftead  of  pleafmg  keeps  my  mind  in  pain.  45o 

I'd  rather  much  the  naufeous  dunce  fliould  fay 

Downright,  My  name  is  Heclor  in  the  play ; 

Than  with  a  mafs  of  miracles,  ill-join'd. 

Confound  my  ears  and  not  inftrucl  my  mind. 

The  fubjeSb's  never  foon  enough  expreft ;  465 

Ygur  place  of  action  muft  be  fix'd,  and  reft. 

A  Spanifh  poet  may  with  good  event, 

In  one's  day's  fpace  whole  ages  reprefent ; 

Ver.  467.  -^  Spanijh  poet  way  &c.]  This  remark  on  the  Spa- 
nifli  drama  may  be  illuftrated  by  a  citation  from  an  entertain- 
ing work  on  the  origin  of  Spani/li  Poetry  ;  where  the  pleafing 
elegance  of  nature  is  faid  to  have  been  disfigured  by  a  combi- 
nation of  pedants,  in  the /event  cent  h  century  ;  "  who  lofing  fight 
of  every  beautiful  idea,  contemning  at  the  fame  time  the  rules 
of  art,  made  way  for  their  infipid  vagaries.  Thefe  unmerciful 
defpoilers  may  be  clatTcd  under  three  heads  in  Spain  :  The  firll 
violated  all  the  laws  of  the  drama,  and  introduced  innumerable 
defedts  on  the  ftage,  which  have  never  been  eradicated.  Of 
thefe,  Chriftoval  de  Virues,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Montalban, 
were  the  principal  leaders;  and  were  followed  by  Calderon, 
Salazar,  Candamo,  Zamora,  and  others  ;  who,  to  the  mofl  gla- 
ring improprieties,  fuperadded  a  ridiculous  bombaft  and  aifeda- 
tion  of  language,  which  became  fuperlatively  intolerable  and 
abfurd.  The  fecond  clafs  confiftcd  of  tiiofe,  who,  in  imitation 
of  the  Italians  and  their  unnatural  concetti,  introduced  fuch  an 
extravagant  profufion  of  falfe  fentiment,  equivocal  expreflion, 
and  fwollen  periods,  as  recalled  to  mind  thofc  ancient  times, 
when  fuch  men  had  been  fo  feverely  handled  by  Horace  ;  and 
not  content  with  doing  fo  much  injury  to  the  drama,  they  fur- 
ther extended  it  to  lyric  compofitions.     The  third  clafs  was  djf. 
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Tliere  oft  the  hero  of  a  wandering  ftage 

Begins  a  child,  and  ends  the  play  of  age  :  470 

But  we  that  are  by  reafon's  rules  confin'd, 

Will,  that  with  art  the  poem  be  defign'd, 

That  unity  of  action,  time,  and  place, 

Keep  the  ftage  full,  and  all  our  labours  grace. 

Write  not  what  cannot  be  with  eafe  conceiv'd ;     475 

Some  truths  may  be  too  ftrong  to  be  believ'd. 

A  foolilh  wonder  cannot  entertain : 

My  mind's  not  mov'd  if  your  difcourfe  be  vain. 

You  may  relate  what  would  oftend  the  eye: 

Seeing,  indeed,  would  better  fatisfy ;  48o 

But  there  are  objects  that  a  curious  art 

Hides  from  the  eyes,  yet  offers  to  the  heart. 

The  mind  is  moft  agreeably  furpris'd, 

When  a  w^ell-woven  fubje6l  long  difguis'd, 

You  on  a  fudden  artfully  unfold,  485 

And  give  the  whole  another  face  and  mould. 

At  firft  the  Tragedy  was  void  of  art ; 

A  fong ;  where  each  man  danc'd  and  fung  his  part ; 

And  of  god  Bacchus  roaring  out  the  praife. 

Sought  a  good  vintage  for  their  jolly  days  :  490 

Then  wine  and  joy  were  feen  in  each  man's  eyes, 

And  a  fat  goat  was  the  beft  fmger's  prize. 

Thefpis  was  firft,  who,  all  befmear'd  with  lee, 

Began  this  pleafure  for  pofterity : 

tinguiflied  by  the  pedantic  appellation  of  cuUos,  or  "  the  re- 
fined," which  comprehended  a  fet  of  puritans,  who,  out  of  false 
zeal  for  the  chaftity  of  the  niufcs,  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
greater  purity  of  diftion,  but,  by  their  aukward  and  ignorant 
prefumption,  fubftituted  obfcure  and  unknown  exprcffions  to  a 
new  and  turgid  dialed,  &c."  Letters  from  an  Englifli  traveller 
in  Spain,  in  1778,  on  the  Origin  and  Prugrefs  of  Poetry  in  that 
Kingdom.    8vo,  Lond.  1781.  p.  203,  et.  scq.  Todd. 
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And  with  his  carted  a6tors,  and  a  fong,  4.95 

Amus'd  the  people  as  he  pafs'd  along. 

Next  ^fchylus  the  different  perfons  plac'd, 

And  with  a  better  malk  his  players  grac'd : 

Upon  a  theatre  his  verfe  exprefs'd, 

And  (how'd  his  hero  with  a  bulkin  drefs'd.  50© 

Then  Sophocles,  the  genius  of  his  age, 

Increas'd  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the  ftage, 

Ingag  d  the  chorus  fong  in  every  part, 

And  polifh'd  rugged  verfe  by  rules  of  art : 

He  in  the  Greek  did  thofe  perfections  gain,  505 

Which  the  weak  Latin  never  could  attain. 

Our  pious  fathers,  in  their  prieft-rid  age. 

As  impious  and  prophane,  abhorr'd  the  ftage ; 

A  troop  of  filly  pilgrims,  as  'tis  faid, 

Foolifhly  zealous,  fcandaloufly  play'd,  510 

Inftead  of  heroes,  and  of  love's  complaints, 

The  angels,  God,  the  virgin,  and  the  faints. 

At  laft,  right  reafon  did  his  laws  reveal, 

And  fhow'd  the  folly  of  their  ill-plac'd  zeal, 

Silenc'd  thofe  nonconformifts  of  the  age,  515 

And  rais'd  the  lawful  heroes  of  the  ftage  : 

Only  the  Athenian  mafk  was  laid  afide^ 

And  chorus  by  the  mufic  was  fupply'd. 

Ingenious  love,  inventive  in  new  arts, 

Mingled  in  plays,  and  quickly  touch'd  our  hearts : 

This  paiTion  never  could  refiftance  find,  521 

But  knows  the  fhorteft  paffage  to  the  mind. 

Paint  then,  I'm  pleas'd  my  hero  be  in  love; 

But  let  him  not  like  a  tame  fhepherd  move; 

Let  not  Achilles  be  like  Thyrfis  feen,  5-25 

Or  for  a  Cyrus  fliow  an  Artamen ; 
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That  ftruggling  oft  his  paffions  we  may  find, 

The  frailty,  not  the  virtue  of  his  mind. 

Of  romance  heroes  fliun  the  low  defign ; 

Yet  to  great  hearts  fome  human  frailties  join :       530 

Achilles  muft  with  Homer's  heat  engage; 

For  an  affront  I'm  pleas'd  to  fee  him  rage. 

Thofe  little  failings  in  your  hero's  heart 

Show  that  of  man  and  nature  he  has  part: 

To  leave  known  rules  you  cannot  be  allow'd ;        535 

Make  Agamemnon  covetous  and  proud, 

^neas  in  religious  rites  auftere, 

Keep  to  each  man  his  proper  chara6ter. 

Of  countries  and  of  times  the  humours  know ; 

From  different  climates  different  cuftoms  grow :     540 

And  ftrive  to  Ihun  their  fault  who  vainly  drefs 

An  antique  hero  like  fome  modern  afs ; 

Who  make  old  Romans  like  our  Englifh  move. 

Show  Cato  fparkifh,  or  make  Brutus  love. 

In  a  romance  thofe  errors  are  excus'd :  545 

There  'tis  enough  that,  reading,  we're  amus'd : 

Rules  too  fevere  would  there  be  ufelefs  found ; 

But  the  ftrict  fcene  muft  have  a  jufter  bound : 

ExaQ;  decorum  we  muft  always  find. 

If  then  you  form  fome  hero  in  your  mind,  550 

Be  fure  your  image  with  itfelf  agree ; 

For  what  he  firft  appears,  he  ftill  mufl  be. 

Affected  wits  will  naturally  incline 

To  paint  their  figures  by  their  own  defign : 

Your  bully  poets,  bully  heroes  write :  555 

Chapman  in  Buffy  D'Ambois  took  delight, 

And  thought  perfection  was  to  huff  and  fight. 

Wife  nature  by  variety  does  pleafe; 

Cloath  differing  paffions  in  a  differing  drefs : 
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Bold  angei',  in  rough  haughty  words  appears ;      5Go 

Sorrow  is  humble,  and  diflblves  in  tears. 

Make  not  your  Hecuba  with  fury  rage, 

And  fhow  a  ranting  grief  upon  the  ftage ; 

Or  tell  in  vain  how  the  rough  Tanais  bore 

His  fevenfold  waters  to  the  Euxine  fhore :  555 

Thefe  fwoln  expreffions,  this  affected  nolle, 

Shows  like  foine  pedant  that  declaims  to  boys. 

In  forrow  you  muft  fofter  methods  keep ; 

And  to  excite  our  tears  yourfelf  muft  weep. 

Thofe  noify  words  with  which  ill  plays  abound,    570 

Come  not  from  hearts  that  are  in  fadnefs  drown'd. 

The  theatre  for  a  young  poet's  rhimes 
Is  a  bold  venture  in  our  knowing  times : 
An  author  cannot  eafily  purchafe  fame ; 
Critics  are  always  apt  to  hifs,  and  blame :  ^75 

You  may  be  judg'd  by  every  afs  in  town. 
The  privilege  is  bought  for  half  a  crown. 
To  pleafe,  you  muft  a  hundred  changes  try ; 
Sometimes  be  humble,  then  muft  foar  on  high : 
In  noble  thoughts  muft  every  where  abound,  680 

Be  eafy,  pleafant,  folid,  and  profound  : 
To  thefe  you  muft  furprifmg  touches  join, 
And  fliow  us  a  new  wonder  in  each  line ; 
That  all,  in  a  juft  method  well-defisn'd. 
May  leave  a  ftrong  impreffion  in  the  mind.  585 

Thefe  are  the  arts  that  tragedy  maintain : 

THE  EPIC. 

But  the  Heroic  claims  a  loftier  ftrain; 
In  the  narration  of  Ibme  great  defign, 
Invention,  art,  and  fable,  all  muft  join  5 
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Here  fiction  muft  employ  its  utmolt  grace;  590 

All  muft  afiume  a  body,  mind,  and  face : 

Each  virtue  a  divinity  is  feen ; 

Prudence  is  Pallas,  beauty  Paphos'  queen. 

'Tis  not  a  cloud  from  whence  fw  ift  lightnings  fly ; 

But  Jupiter,  that  thunders  from  the  Iky :  595 

Nor  a  rough  ftorm  that  gives  the  failor  pain ; 

But  angry  Neptune  plowing  up  the  main  ; 

Echo's  no  more  an  empty  airy  found ; 

But  a  fair  nymph  that  weeps  her  lover  drown'd. 

Thus  in  the  endlefs  treafure  of  his  mind,  600 

The  poet  does  a  thoufand  figures  find ; 

Around  the  work  his  ornaments  he  pours, 

And  ftrmvs  with  lavifli  hand  his  opening  flowers. 

'Tis  not  a  wonder  if  a  tempeft  bore 

The  Trojan  fleet  againft  the  Libyan  fhore ;  605 

From  faithlefs  fortune  this  is  no  furprize, 

For  every  day  'tis  common  to  our  eyes ; 

But  angry  Juno,  that  Ihe  might  deftroy, 

And  overwhelm  the  reft  of  ruin'd  Troy : 

That  -^olus  with  the  fierce  goddefs  join'd,  610 

Open'd  the  hollow  prifons  of  the  wind  ; 

Till  angry  Neptune  looking  o'er  the  main, 

Rebukes  the  tempefl,  calms  the  waves  again, 

Their  veffels  from  the  dangerous  quickfands  fteers ; 

Thefe  are  the  fprings  that  move  our  hopes  and  fears ; 

Without  thefe  ornaments  before  our  eyes,  616 

The  unfinew'd  poem  languifhes  and  dies  : 

Your  poet  in  his  art  will  always  fail, 

And  tell  you  but  a  dull  infipid  tale. 

In  vain  have  our  miftaken  authors  try'd  620 

To  lay  thefe  ancient  ornaments  afide, 
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Thinking  our  God,  and  prophets  that  he  fent, 

Might  act  hke  thofe  the  poets  did  invent, 

To  fright  poor  readers  in  each  line  with  hell, 

And  talk  of  Satan,  Afhtaroth,  and  Bel ;  625 

The  myfteries  which  Chriftians  muft  believe, 

Difdain  fuch  fliifting  pageants  to  receive  : 

The  gofpel  offers  nothing  to  our  thoughts 

But  penitence,  or  punifhment  for  faults ; 

And  mingling  falflioods  with  thofe  myfteries,         63<3 

Would  make  our  facred  truths  appear  like  lies. 

Belides,  what  pleafure  can  it  be  to  hear 

The  bowlings  of  repining  Lucifer,  i 

Whofe  rage  at  your  imagin'd  hero  flies, 

And  oft  with  God  himfelf  difputes  the  prize?  635 

Tafib  you'll  fay  has  done  it  with  applaufe? 

It  is  not  here  I  mean  to  judge  his  caufe : 

Yet  though  our  age  has  fo  extoU'd  his  name. 

His  works  had  never  gain'd  innnortal  fame, 

If  holy  Godfrey  in  his  ecftafies  640 

Had  only  conquer'd  Satan  on  his  knees  ; 

If  Tancred  and  Armida's  pleafmg  form 

Did  not  his  melancholy  theme  adorn, 

'Tis  not,  that  Chriftian  poems  ought  to  be 

Fill'd  with  the  fictions  of  idolatiy ;  645 

But  in  a  common  fubject  to  rejeCt 

The  gods,  and  heathen  ornaments  negle61; ; 

To  baniih  Tritons  who  the  feas  invade, 

To  take  Pan's  whiftle,  or  the  Fates  degrade, 

To  hinder  Charon  in  his  leaky  boat,  6/ie 

To  pafs  the  fliepherd  with  the  man  of  note. 

Is  ^ith  vain  fcruples  to  difturb  your  mind. 

And  fearch  perfection  you  can  never  find  : 
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As  well  they  may  forbid  us  to  prefent 

Prudence  or  Jultice  for  an  ornament,  655 

To  paint  old  Janus  with  his  front  of  brafs, 

And  take  from  Time  his  feythe,  his  wings  and  glafs. 

And  every  where  as  'twere  idolatry, 

Banilh  defcriptions  from  our  poetry. 

Leave  them  their  pious  follies  to  purfue ;  660- 

But  let  our  reafon  fuch  vain  fears  fubdue  : 

And  let  us  not,  amongft  our  vanities, 

Of  the  true  God  create  a  God  of  lies.     . 

In  fable  we  a  thoufand  pleafures  fee. 

And  the  fmooth  names  feem  made  for  poetry;       665 

As  Hector,  Alexander,  Helen,  Phyllis, 

UlylTes,  Agamemnon,  and  Achilles  : 

In  fuch  a  crowd,  the  poet  were  to  blame 

To  chufe  king  Chilperic  for  his  hero's  name. 

Sometimes  the  name  being  well  or  ill  apply'd,       670 

Will  the  whole  fortune  of  your  work  decide. 

Would  you  your  reader  never  fliould  be  tir'd  ? 

Chufe  fome  great  hero,  fit  to  be  admir'd, 

In  courage  fignal,  and  in  virtue  bright. 

Let  e'en  his  very  failings  give  delight ;  675 

Let  his  great  a6tions  our  attention  bind. 

Like  C 33 far,  or  like  Scipio,  frame  his  mind, 

And  not  like  Oedipus  his  perjur'd  race; 

A  common  conqueror  is  a  theme  too  bafe. 

Chufe  not  your  tale  of  accidents  too  full ;  6so 

Too  much  variety  may  make  it  dull : 

Achilles'  rage  alone  when  wrought  with  fkill, 

Abundantly  does  a  whole  Iliad  fill. 

Be  your  narrations  lively,  fliort,  and  fmart ; 

In  your  defcriptions  (how  your  nobleil  art :  685 
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There  'tis  your  poetry  may  be  employ 'd ; 

Yet  you  mult  trivial  accidents  avoid. 

Nor  imitate  that  fool,  who,  to  defcribe 

The  wondrous  marches  of  the  chofen  tribe, 

Plac'd  on  the  fides  to  fee  their  armies  pafs,  690 

The  fifhes  ftaring  through  the  liquid  glafs ; 

Defcrib'd  a  child,  who  with  his  little  hand, 

Pick'd  up  the  fhining  pebbles  from  the  fand. 

Such  objects  are  too  mean  to  ftay  our  fight; 

Allow  your  work  a  juft  and  nobler  flight.  695 

Be  your  beginning  plain  ;  and  take  good  heed 

Too  foon  you  mount  not  on  the  airy  fteed  ; 

Nor  tell  your  reader  in  a  thund'ring  verfe, 

"  I  fing  the  conqueror  of  the  univerfe." 

What  can  an  author  after  this  produce?  700 

The  labouring  mountain  muft  bring  forth  a  moufe. 

Much  better  are  we  pleas'd  with  his  addrefs, 

Who,  without  making  fuch  vaft  promifes. 

Says,  in  an  eafier  ftyle  and  plainer  fenfe, 

"  I  fing  the  combats  of  that  pious  prince,  705 

"  Who  from  the  Phrygian  coaft  his  armies  bore, 

"  And  landed  firft  on  the  Lavinian  (hore." 

His  opening  mufe  fets  not  the  world  on  fire, 

And  yet  performs  more  than  we  can  require : 

Quickly  you'll  hear  him  celebrate  the  fame  710 

And  future  glory  of  the  Roman  name ; 

Of  Styx  and  Acheron  defcribe  the  floods. 

And  Caefar's  wandering  in  the  Elyfian  woods : 

With  figures  numberlefs  his  ftory  grace. 

And  every  thing  in  beauteous  colours  trace.  715 

At  once  you  may  be  pleafing  and  fublime  : 

T  hate  a  heavy  melancholy  rhime ; 
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I'd  rather  read  Orlando's  comic  tale, 

Than  a  dull  author  always  ftift  and  ftale, 

Who  thinks  himfelf  didionour'd  in  his  ftyle,  720 

If  on  his  works  the  Graces  do  but  fmile. 

'Tis  faid,  that  Homer,  matchlefs  in  his  art, 

Stole  Venus'  girdle  to  engage  the  heart : 

His  works  indeed  vaft  treafures  do  unfold. 

And  whatfoe'er  he  touches  turns  to  gold :  725 

All  in  his  hands  new  beauty  does  acquire ; 

He  always  pleafes,    and  can  never  tire. 

A  happy  warmth  he  every  where  may  boaft ; 

Nor  is  he  in  too  long  digreffions  loft : 

His  verfes  without  rule  a  method  find,  730 

And  of  themfelves  appear  in  order  join'd  : 

All  without  trouble  anfwers  his  intent ; 

Each  fyllable  is  tending  to  the  event. 

Let  his  example  your  endeavours  raife  : 

To  love  his  writings  is  a  kind  of  praife.  735 

A  poem,  where  vi^e  all  perfe6lions  find, 
Is  not  the  work  of  a  fantaftic  mind  : 
There  muft  be  care,  and  time,  and  Ikill,  and  pains ; 
Not  the  firft  heat  of  unexperienc'd  brains. 
Yet  fometimes  artlefs  poets,  when  the  rage  740 

Of  a  warm  fancy  does  their  minds  engage, 
PufF'd  with  vain  pride,  prefume  they  underftand, 
And  boldly  take  the  trumpet  in  their  hand ; 
Their  fuftian  mufe  each  accident  confounds  ; 
Nor  can  flie  fly,  but  rife  by  leaps  and  bounds,      74,5 
Till,  their  fmall  ftock  of  learning  quickly  fpent, 
Their  poem  dies  for  want  of  nourilhment. 
In  vain  mankind  the  hot-brain'd  fool  decries, 
No  branding  cenfures  can  unveil  his  eyes ; 
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With  iiiipiidence  the  laurel  they  invade,  r50 

Refolv'd  to  like  the  monlters  they  have  made. 

Virgil,  compared  to  them,  is  flat  and  dry  ; 

And  Homer  underftood  not  poetry  : 

Againft  their  merit  if  this  age  rebel, 

To  future  times  for  juftice  they  appeal.  7o5 

But  waiting  till  mankind  lliall  do  them  right. 

And  bring  their  works  triumphantly  to  light; 

Neglected  heaps  we  in  bye-corners  lay, 

Where  they  become  to  worms  and  moths  a  prey  ; 

Forgot,  in  duft  and  cob^^  ebs  let  them  reft,  760 

Whilft  we  return  from  whence  we  firft  digreft 

The  great  fuccefs  which  tragic  writers  found. 
In  Athens  firft  the  comedy  renown'd, 
The  abulive  Grecian  there,  by  plcafmg  ways, 
Difpers'd  his  natural  malice  in  his  plays  :  7^5 

Wifdom  and  virtue,  honour,  wit,  and  fenfe, 
Were  fubje6t  to  buffooning  infolence  : 
Poets  were  publicly  approv'd,  and  fought, 
That  vice  extoll'd,  and  virtue  fet  at  nought ; 
A  Socrates  himfelf  in  that  loofe  age,  770 

Was  made  the  paftime  of  a  fcoffing  ftage. 
At  laft  the  public  took  in  hand  the  caufe, 
And  cur'd  this  n^adnefs  by  the  power  of  laws ; 
Forbad  at  any  time,  or  any  place. 
To  name  the  perfon,  or  defcribe  the  face.  775 

The  ftage  its  ancient  fury  thus  let  fall. 
And  comedy  diverted  without  gall : 
By  mild  reproofs  recovered  minds  difeas'd, 
And  fparing  perfons  innocently  pleas'd. 
Each  one  was  nicely/  lliewn  in  this  new  glafs.  78a 

And  fmil'd  to  think  he  was  not  meant  the  afs  : 
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A  mifer  oft  would  laugh  at  firft,  to  find 

A  faithful  draught  of  his  own  fordid  mind ; 

And  fops  were  with  fuch  care  and  cunnin*!  writ. 

They  lik'd  the  piece  for  which  themfelves  did  lit.  785 

You  then  that  would  the  comic  laurels  wear, 

To  ftudy  nature  be  your  only  care  : 

Whoe'er  knows  man,  and  by  a  curious  art 

Difcerns  the  hidden  fecrets  of  the  heart ; 

He  who  obferves,  and  naturally  can  paint  790 

The  jealous  fool,  the  fawning  fycophant, 

A  fober  wit,  an  enterprifing  afs, 

A  humorous  Otter,  or  a  Hudibras ; 

jVIay  fafely  in  thofe  noble  lifts  engage. 

And  make  them  a6l  and  fpeak  upon  the  ftage.       795 

Strive  to  be  natural  in  all  you  write, 

And  paint  with  colours  that  may  pleafe  the  fight 

Nature  in  various  figures  does  abound ; 

And  in  each  mind  are  different  humours  found : 

A  glance,  a  touch,  difcovers  to  the  wife ;  800 

But  every  man  has  not  difcerning  eyes. 

All-changing  time  does  alfo  change  the  mind ; 

And  different  ages  different  pleafures  find  : 

Y^outh,  hot  and  furious,  cannot  brook  delay, 

By  flattering  vice  is  eafily  led  away ;  805 

Vain  in  difcourfe,  inconftant  in  defire, 

In  cenfure,  ralli ;  in  pleafures,    all  on  fire. 

The  manly  age  does  fteadier  thoughts  enjoy  ; 

Power  and  ambition  do  his  foul  employ  : 

Againft  the  turns  of  fate  he  fets  his  mind  ;  8^0 

And  by  the  paft  the  future  hopes  to  find. 

Decrepid  age  fiill  adding  to  his  ftores, 

For  others  heaps  the  treafure  he  adores ; 
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In  all  his  actions  keeps  a  frozen  pace; 

Paft  times  extols,  the  prefent  to  debafe  :  ^^^ 

Incapable  of  pleafures  youth  abufe, 

In  others  blames  what  age  does  him  refufe. 

Your  a6lors  muft  by  reafon  be  control'd  ; 

Let  young  men  fpeak  like  young,  old  men  like  old  : 

Obferve  the  town,  and  ftudy  well  the  court;         820 

For  thither  various  characters  refort : 

Thus  'twas  great  Joiifon  purchas'd  his  renown, 

And  in  his  art  had  borne  away  the  crown  ; 

If,  lefs  defirous  of  the  people's  praife, 

He  had  not  with  low  farce  debas'd  his  plays;       825 

Mixing  dull  buftbonry  with  w  it  refin'd, 

Aad  Harlequin  with  noble  Terence  join'd. 

AVhen  in  the  Fox  I  fee  the  tortoise  hift, 

I  lofe  the  author  of  the  Alchemift. 

The  comic  wit,  born  with  a  fmiling  air,  830 

Muft  tragic  grief  and  pompous  verfe  forbear; 

Yet  may  he  not,  as  on  a  market-place, 

With  baudy  jelts  amufe  the  populace  : 

With  well-bred  converfation  you  muft  pleafe, 

And  your  intrigue  unravell'd  be  with  eafe :  S35 

Your  a6lion  ftill  fhould  reafon's  rules  obey, 

Nor  in  an  empty  fcene  may  lofe  its  way. 

Your  humble  ftyle  muft  fometimes  gently  rife ; 

And  your  difcourfc  fententious  be,  and  wife  : 

The  paffions  muft  to  nature  be  confin'd ;  S^* 

And  fcenes  to  fcenes  with  artful  weaving  join'd. 

Your  wit  muft  not  unfeafonably  play ; 

But  follow  bufinefs,  never  lead  the  way. 

Obferve  how  Terence  does  this  error  fhun; 

A  careful  father  chides  his  amorous  fon :  84.5 
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Then  fee  that  fon,  whom  no  advice  can  move, 

Forget  thofe  orders,  and  purfue  his  love : 

'Tis  ^ot  a  well-drawn  picture  we  difcover : 

'Tis  a  true  fon,  a  father,  and  a  lover. 

I  like  an  author  that  reforms  the  age,  850 

And  keeps  the  right  decorum  of  the  ftage; 

That  always  pleafes  by  juft  reafon's  rule : 

But  for  a  tedious  droll,  a  quibbling  fool. 

Who  with  low  naufeous  baudry  fills  his  plays ; 

Let  him  be  gone,  and  on  two  treifels  raife  855 

Some  Smithfield  ftage,  where  he  may  a6t  his  pranks, 

And  make  Jack-Puddings  fpeak  to  mountebanks. 
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CANTO    IV- 

J.N  Florence  dwelt  a  doctor  of  renown^ 

The  fcoLirge  of  God,  and  terror  of  tiie  town, 

Who  all  the  cant  of  phyfic  had  by  heart,  s6o 

And  never  murder'd  but  by  rules  of  art. 

The  public  mifchief  was  his  private  gain  ; 

Children  their  llaughter'd  parents  fought  in  vain  : 

A  brother  here  his  poifon'd  brother  wept ; 

Sorpe  bloodlefs  dy'd,   and  fome  by  opium  llept.     8^5 

Colds,  at  his  prefence,  would  to  frenzies  turn ; 

And  agues,  like  malignant  fevers,  burn. 

Hated,  at  laft,  his  practice  gives  him  o'er  ; 

One  friend,  unkill'd  by  drugs,  of  all  his  ftore. 

In  his  new  country-houfe  atfbrds  him  place  ;  870 

'Twas  a  rich  abbot,  and  a  building  afs  : 

Here  firft  the  doftor's  talent  came  in  play, 

He  feems  inlpir'd,  and  talks  like  Wren  or  May  : 

Of  this  new  portico  condemns  the  face, 

And  turns  the  entrance  to  a  better  place  ;  875^ 

Defigns  the  ftair-cafe  at  the  other  end, 

His  friend  approves,  does  for  his  mafon  fend  : 

He  comes  ;  the  doClor's  arguments  prevail. 

In  fliort,  to  finilh  this  our  humorous  tale, 

He  Galen's  dangerous  fcience  does  rej.e6l;,  880 

And  from  ill  doctor  turns  good  architect. 

In  this  example  we  may  have  our  part : 
Hather  be  mafon,  'tis  a  ufeful  art  1 
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Than  a  dull  poet ;  for  that  trade  accurft, 

Admits  no  mean  betwixt  the  beft  and  worft.  ^^5 

In  other  fciences,  without  difgrace, 

A  candidate  may  fill  a  fecond  place  ; 

But  poetry  no  medium  can  admit. 

No  reader  luffers  an  indifferent  wit: 

The  ruin'd  flationers  againft  him  haul,  ^90 

And  Herringman  degrades  him  from  his  Itall. 

Burlefque,  at  leaft  our  laughter  may  excite : 

But  a  cold  writer  never  can  delimit. 

The  Counter-ScufHe  has  more  wit  and  art, 

Than  the  ftiff  formal  ftyle  of  Gondibert.  S95 

Be  not  affected  with  that  empty  praife 

Which  your  vain  flatterers  will  fometimes  raife, 

And  when  you  read,  with  ecftafy  will  fay, 

"  The  finifli'd  piece !  the  admirable  play  !" 

Which,  when  expos'd  to  cenfure  and  to  light,       900 

Cannot  endure  a  critic's  piercing  fight. 

A  hundred  author's  fates  have  been  foretold, 

And  Shadwell's  works  are  printed,  but  not  fold. 

Hear  all  the  world ;  confider  every  thought ; 

A  fool  by  chance  may  ftumble  on  a  fault :  £)05 

Yet,  when  Apollo  does  your  mufe  infpire. 

Be  not  impatient  to  expofe  your  fire ; 

Nor  imitate  the  Settles  of  our  times, 

Thofe  tuneful  readei's  of  their  own  dull  rhimes. 

Who  feize  on  all  the  acquaintance  they  can  meet,  9io 

And  ftop  the  pafllsngers  that  walk  the  ftreet ; 

There  is  no  fan^uary  yuu  can  chufe 

For  a  defence  from  their  purfuing  mufe. 

I've  faid  before,  be  patient  when  they  blame ; 

To  alter  for  the  better  is  no  Ihame,  9i5 

I  p  2 
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Yet  yield  not  to  a  fool's  impertinence  : 

Sometimes  conceited  fceptics  void  of  fenfe, 

By  their  falfe  tafte,  condemn  fome  finilh'd  part, 

And  blame  the  nobleft  flights  of  wit  and  art. 

In  vain  their  fond  opinions  you  deride,  92© 

With  their  lov'd  follies  they  are  fatisfy'd; 

And  their  weak  judgment,   void  of  fenfe  and  light, 

Thinks  nothing  can  efcape  their  feeble  fight: 

Their  dangerous  counfels  do  not  cure,  but  wounds 

To  fhun  the  ftorm  they  run  your  verfe  aground,      > 

And  thinking  to  efcape  a  rock,  are  drown'd.      926  j 

Chufe  a  fure  judge  to  cenfure  what  you  write, 

Whofe  reafon  leads,  and  knowledge  gives  you  light, 

Whofe  fteady  hand  will  prove  your  faithful  guide. 

And  touch  the  darling  follies  you  would  hide :      93o 

He,  in  your  doubts,  will  carefully  advife. 

And  clear  the  mift  before  your  feeble  eyes. 

'Tis  he  will  tell  you,  to  what  noble  height 

A  generous  mule  may  fometimes  take  her  flight ; 

When  too  much  fetter'd  with  the  rules  of  art,        935 

May  from  her  ftriclcr  bounds  and  limits  part : 

But  fuch  a  perfeft  judge  is  hard  to  fee, 

And  every  rhimer  knows  not  poetry ; 

Nay  fome  there  are  for  writing  verfe  extoll'd, 

Who  know  not  Lucan's  drofs  from  Virgil's  gold.   540 

Would  you  in  this  great  art  acquire  renown  ? 
Authors,  obferve  the  rules  I  here  lay  down. 
In  prudent  leifons  every  where  abound ; 
With  pleafant  join  the  ufeful  and  the  found : 
A  fober  reader  a  vain  tale  Avill  flight ;  545 

He  feeks  as  well  inftru6tion  as  delight. 
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Let  all  your  thoughts  to  virtue  be  confia'd, 

Still  oftering  nobler  figures  to  our  mind  : 

I  like  not  thofe  loole  writers,  who  employ 

Their  guilty  mufe,  good  manners  to  deftroy;         950 

Who  with  falfe  colours  ftill  deceive  our  eyes, 

And  lliow  us  vice  drefs'd  in  a  fair  diljiuife. 

Yet  do  I  not  their  fullen  mufe  approve, 

Who  from  all  modeft  writings  banifh  love; 

That  ftrip  the  play-houfe  of  its  chief  intrigue,         9^5 

And  make  a  murderer  of  Roderigue : 

The  lighteft  love,  if  decently  expreft, 

Will  raife  no  vitious  motions  in  our  breaft. 

Dido  in  vain  may  weep,  and  aik  relief; 

I  blame  her  folly,  whilft  I  Ihare  her  grief,  9^0 

A  virtuous  author,  in  his  charming  art, 

To  pleafe  the  fenfe  needs  not  corrupt  the  heart : 

His  heat  w-ill  never  caufe  a  guilty  fire  : 

To  follow  virtue  then  be  your  defire. 

In  vain  your  art  and  vigour  are  expreft ;  9^5 

The  obfcene  expreflion  ftiows  the  infected  breaft. 

But  above  all  bafe  jealoufies  avoid, 

In  which  detrafting  poets  are  employ 'd. 

A  noble  wit  dares  liberally  commend  ; 

And  fcorns  to  grudge  at  his  deferving  friend.  970 

Bafe  rivals,  who  true  wit  and  merit  hate, 

Caballing  ftill  againft  it  with  the  great, 

Malicioufly  afpire  to  gain  renown. 

By  ftanding  up,  and  pulling  others  down. 

Never  debafe  yourfelf  by  treacherous  ways,  975 

Nor  by  f^ich  abje6l  methods  feek  for  praife  ; 

Let  not  your  only  bufinefs  be  to  write  ; 

Pe  virtuous,  juft,  and  in  your  friends  delight. 
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'Tis  not  enough  your  poems  be  admir'd  ; 

But  ftrive  your  converfation  be  defir'd:  5&o 

Write  for  immortal  fame ;  nor  ever  chufe 

Gold  for  the  obje6b  of  a  generous  mufe. 

I  know  a  noble  wit  may,  without  crime, 

Receive  a  lawful  tribute  for  his  time : 

Yet  I  abhor  thofe  writers,  who  defpife  ^85 

*rheir  honour;  and  alone  their  profits  prize ; 

Who  their  Apollo  bafely  will  degrade^ 

And  of  a  noble  fcience  make  a  trade. 

Before  kind  reafon  did  her  light  difplay, 

And  government  taught  morals  to  obey,  590 

Men,  like  wild  beafts,  did  nature's  laws  purfue, 

Th^y  fed  on  herbs,  and  drink  from  rivers  drew : 

Their  brutal  force,  on  luft  and  rapine  bent, 

Committed  murder  without  punilhment: 

Reafon  at  laft  by  her  all-conquering  arts,  295 

Reduc'd  thefe  favages,  and  tun'd  their  hearts  ; 

Mankind  from  bogs,  and  woods,  and  caverns  calls, 

And  towns  and  cities  fortifies  with  walls  : 

Thus  fear  of  juftice  made  proud  rapine  ceafe, 

And  fhelter'd  innocence  by  laws  and  peace.  iooq 

Thefe  benefits  from  poets  we  received, 
From  whence  are  rais'd  thofe  fidions  fince  believ'd, 
That  Orpheus,  by  his  foft  harmonious  ftrains, 
Tam'd  the  fierce  tigers  of  the  Thracian  plains ; 
Amphion's  notes,  by  their  melodious  powers,        1005 
Drew   rocks  and  woods,    and    rais'd    the    Theban 

towers : 
Thefe  miracles  from  numbers  did  arife  : 
Since  which,  in  verfe  heaven  taught  his  myfteries, 
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And  by  a  prieft,  poffels'd  with  rage  divhie, 

Apollo  fpoke  from  his  prophetic  fhrine.  loip 

Soon  after  Homer  the  old  heroes  prais'd, 

And  noble  minds  by  great  examples  rais'd  ;- 

Then  Hefiod  did  his  Grecian  fvvains  incline, 

To  till  the  fields,  and  prune  the  bounteous  vine. 

Thus  ufeful  rules  were  by  the  poets'  aid,  1015 

In  eafy  numbers  to  rude  men  convey'd, 

And  pleafmgly  their  precepts  did  impart ; 

Firft  charm'd  the  ear,  and  then  engag'd  the  heart: 

The  mufes  thus  their  reputation  rais'd, 

And  with  juft  gratitude  in  Greece  were  prais'd.  1^20 

With  pleafure  mortals  did  their  wonders  fee, 

And  facrific'd  to  their  divinity ; 

But  want,  at  iaft,   bafe  flattery  entertain'd, 

And  old  Parnaflus  with  this  vice  w^as  ftain'd  : 

Defire  of  gain  dazzling  the  poets'  eyes,  1025 

Their  works  were  fiU'd  with  fulfome  flatteries. 

Thus  needy  wits  a  vile  revenue  made, 

And  verfe  became  a  mercenary  trade. 

Debafe  not  w  ith  fo  mean  a  vice  thy  art : 

If  gold  muft  be  the  idol  of  thy  heart,  i030 

Fly,  fly  the  unfruitful  Heliconian  ftrand, 

Thofe  ftreams  are  HOt  inrich'd  with  golden  fand : 

Great  wits,  as  well  as  warriors,  only  gain 

Laurels  and  honours  for  their  toil  and  pain : 

But  what?  an  author  cannot  live  on  fame,  1035 

Or  pay  a  reckoning  with  a  lofty  name  : 

A  poet  to  whom  fortune  is  unkind, 

Who  when  he  goes  to  bed  has  hardly  din'd  ; 

Takes  little  pleafure  in  Parnaflus'  dreams, 

Or  reliflies  the  Heliconian  ftreams.  io4« 
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Horace  had  eafe  and  plenty  uhen  he  writ, 

And  free  from  cares  for  money  or  for  meat, 

Did  not  expe6l  his  dinner  from  his  wit. 

*Tis  true ;  but  verfe  is  cherilh'd  by  the  great, 

And  now  none  famiih  who  deferve  to  eat :  1045 

What  can  we  fear,  when  virtue,  arts,  and  fenfe. 

Receive  the  ftars  propitious  influence? 

When  a  ftiarp-fighted  prince,  by  early  grants 

Rewards  your  merits,  and  prevents  your  wants  ? 

Sing  then  his  glory,  celebrate  his  fame ;  1050 

Your  nobleft  theme  is  his  immortal  name. 

Let  mighty  Spenfer  raife  his  reverend  head, 

Cowley  and  Denhani  ftart  up  from  the  dead ; 

Waller  his  age  renew,  and  offerings  bring ; 

Our  monarch's  praife  let  bright-ey'd  virgins  fing ; 

Let  Dryden  with  new  rules  our  ftage  refine,  ^^56 

And  his  great  models  form  by  this  defign  : 

But  where's  a  fecond  Virgil,  to  rehearfe 

Our  hero's  glories  in  his  epic  verfe? 

What  Orpheus  fing  his  triumphs  o'er  the  main,  1060 

And  make  the  hills  and  forefts  move  again  ; 

Shew  his  bold  fleet  on  the  Batavian  Ihore, 

And  Holland  trembling  as  his  cannons  roar; 

Paint  Europe's  balance  in  his  fteady  hand, 

Whiift  the  two  worlds  in  expe6lation  ftand        10(S5 ' 

Of  peace  or  war,  that  wait  on  his  command? 

But  as  I  fpeak,  new  glories  llrike  my  eyes. 

Glories,  which  heaven  itfelf  does  give,  and  prize, 

Bleffings  of  peace  ;  that  with  their  milder  rays 

Adorn  his  reign,   and  bring  Saturnian  days  :  loro 

Now  let  rebelli-jn,  difcord,  vice,  and  rage. 

That  have  in  patriots'  forms  debauch'd  our  ac^e 

t3    5 
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Vanilh  with  all  the  minilters  of  hell : 

Plis  rays  their  poiibnous  vapours  Ihall  difpel : 

'Tis  he  alone  our  fafety  did  create,  1075" 

His  own  firm  foul  fecur'd  the  nation's  fate, 

Oppos'd  to  all  the  Boutefeus  of  the  ftate. 

Authors  for  him  your  great  endeavours  raife ; 

The  loftielt  numbers  will  but  reach  his  praife. 

For  me,  whole  verfe  in  fatire  has  been  bred,        1080 

And  never  durft  heroic  meafures  tread  ; 

Yet  you  Ihall  fee  me,  in  that  famous  field, 

With  eyes  and  voice,  my  beft  affiftance  yield  ; 

Offer  you  leffons,  that  my  infant  mufe 

Learnt,  when  fhe  Horace  for  her  guide  did  chufe : 

Second  your  zeal  with  willies,  heart,  and  eyes,    1086" 

And  afar  off  hold  up  the  glorious  prize. 

But  pardon  too,  if  zealous  for  the  right, 

A  ftri6i  obferver  of  each  noble  flight. 

From  the  fine  gold  I  feparate  the  allay,  1050 

And  fiiow  how  hafty  writers  fometimes  ftray  : 

Apter  to  blame,  than  knowing  how  to  mend ; 

A  fiiai'p,  but  yet  a  neceffary  friend. 
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Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Amyntas,  ii.  296 

remarks  on,  ib.  296 
a  very  young  Gentleman,  ib.  300 
Lord  Haftings,  i.  1 

remarks  on,  ib.  ii.  1 
to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Ann  Killigrew,  ii.  259 

remarks  on,  I.  Ixxxiv.  II.  259 
Mr.  Oldham,  ii.  237 

remarks  on,  ib.  257 
Eleonora,  a  panegyrical  poem  on  the  Countefs  of  Abingdon, 
ii.  271 

remarks  on,  I.  Ixxxv.  II.  29o 
Eliab,  vide  Arlington,  Lord 
Ennius,  the  lirft  fatirift,  iv.  218 

Epic  poem,  projefted  by  Dry  den,  I.  xxv.  xli.  IV.  193 
Epilogue,  an,  ii.  497 

to  Albion  and  Albanius,  ib.  476 
All  for  Love,  ib.  424 
Amboyna,  ib.  407 
the  fecond  part  of  the   Conqueft  of  Granada^ 

ib.  403 
Henry  II.  ib.  492 

the  Hufband  his  own  Cuckold,  ib.  499 
Indian  Emperor,  ib.  391 
Queen,  ib.  390 
for  the  King's  Houfe,  ib.  451 
to  the  Man  of  Mode,  ib.  422 
Milhridates,  ib.  428 
Oedipus,  ib.  432 

the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  ib.  463,  466 
Pilgrim,  ib.  505 
written  for  Lady  H,  VVentworth,  ib.  418 
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Epilogue  to  the  Wild  Gallant,  ii.  398 
Epiltles,  Ovid's^  tranflated,  iv.  69—1 16 

Canace  to  Macareus,  ib.  87 
Dido  to  EiieaSj  ib.  107 
Helen  to  Paris,  ib.  95 
Poetical,  ii.  183—254 

to  Lady  Caftlemaiu,  ib.  1 99 
Dr.  Chaiieton,  ib.  192 
Mr.  Congreve,  ib.  224 
John  Dryden,  ib.  236 
Sir  George  Etherege,  ib.  214 
Mr.  Granville,  ib.  228 
Henry  Higden,  ib.  221 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  ib.  185 
Godfrey  Kneller,  ib.  247 
Mr.  Lee,  ib.  202 

Motteux,  ib.  232 
the  Earl  of  Rofcommon,  ib.  206 
Mr.  Southerne,  ib.  218 
the  Dutchefs  of  York,  ib.  2 1 1 
Epiftle  to  the  Whigs,  i.  343 
Epitaph  on  a  Lady  at  Bath,  ii.  311 

Sir  Palmes  Fairbone,  ib.  307 
Mrs.  Margaret  Pafton,  ib.  314 
Mr.  Rogers,  ib.  303 
Lady  Whitmore,  ib,  306 
the  Marquis  of  Winchefter,  ib.  3 15 
Epithalamium  of  Helen  and  Menelaus,  from  Theocritus,  ib. 

541 
Effay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  Johnfon's  remarks  on  the,  I.  lix 

upon  Satire,  ib,  177 
Effex,  Earl  of,  account  of  the,  ib.  185 
prologue  to  the,  ii.  419 
Etherege,  Sir  George,  account  of,  ib.  214 
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Fairbone,  Sir  P.  epitaph  on,  ii.  307 

Fairfax,  Mr.  harmony  of  the  numbers  of,  iii.  14 

Fair  Stranger,  a  fong,  ii.  319 

Fathers,  the,  faults  of,  ib.  100 

Fergufou,  iiobert,  account  of,  i.  296,  34@ 
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Feverfliam,  earl  of,  account  of,  ib.  326 

Finch,  Sir  H.  chara6ler  of,  ib.  327 

Flecknoe,  R.  account  of,  ii,  l6"9 

Flower  and  the  Leaf,  the,  from  Chaucer,  iii.  GU 

remarks  on,  ib.  211,  213,   217,  219, 
220,  223,  225,228,  231,  233 
French  dramatills  inferior  to  the  Englilh,  ib.  367 
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Geneva  Ballad,  extra6l  from,  i,  363 
Giant's  war,  the,  from  Ovid,  iii.  387 
Gilbert,  Dr.  W.  account  of,  ii.  195 
Godfrey,  Sir  E.  murder  of,  i.  250 

chara6ler  of,  ib.  251 
Grafton,  duke  of,   account  of  the,  ib.  32© 
Granville,  Mr.  poetical  epiftle  to,  ii.  229 
Grey  of  Werk^  Lord,  accoimt  of,  i.  243 
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Halifax,  marquis  of,  account  of  the,  i.  263 
Hall,  J.  account  of,  ib.  192 
Harman  Captain,  bravery  of,  ib.  139 
Hailings  Lady  E.  account  of,  ib.  2. 
Lord,  account  of,  ib.  2,  4 

elegy  on  the  death  of,  ib.  1 . 

remarks  on  the,  Ib.  1,  7 
He6lor  and  Andromache,  the   parting  of,   from  Homer  iv. 

533. 
Helen  and  Menelaus,  epithalamium  of,  ii.  541. 

to  Paris,  from  Ovid,  iv.  95. 
Helon,  vide  Feverfliam,  earl  of 
Henry  H.  epilogue  to,  ii.  492. 

IV^.  of  France,  prayer  of,  i.  l64. 
Herbert,  lord,  of  Raglaud,  account  of,  ib.  323.. 
Heroic  Stanzas  to  the  memory  of  O.  Cromwell,  i.  13. 

remarks    on 
ib.  Ixx. 
Hewit  Sir  George,  account  of,  ib.  192. 
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Heywood,  account  of,  ii.  ]  76. 
Higden,  H.  poetical  epistle  to,  ib.  221 
Hind  and  tlie  Panther,  Pait  I.  ii.  1. 

Preface  to  the,  ib.  3. 
remarks  on  the,  I.  Ixxxvii.  ii.  12,  144. 
Part  11.  ii.  46 
III.  ib.  83. 
Hoddefdon,  J.  verfes  to  i.  11. 

account  of  the  works  of,  ib.  1 1 . 
Holland,  caufe  of  Lewis  XIV.  attacking,  ib.  104 
Homer  and  Virgil,  difference  between  the  ftyles  of,    iii.  19, 
374  - 

tranflations  from,  iv.  49S — 542 

remarks  on,    ib.  496,   500,  518, 
524,  530,  536,  538,  541. 
Book  i.  ib.  495. 

the  parting  of  Heclor  and  Andromache  from,  ib.  533. 
Horace,  character  of,  iii.  528.  iv.  238. 

and  Juvenal,  parallel  betvveen  ib.  240. 
translations  from  iii.  581 — 596. 
Ode  3.  Book  I.  infcribed  to  the  Earl  of  Rofcom- 
mon,  ib.  581 

9.  Book  1.  ib.  584 
S9.  I.  infcribed  to  the  Eail  of  Rochefter, 

ib.  587. 

second  epode  of,  ib.  593 
Howard  of  Efcrick,  Lord,  account  of,  i.  243 
Edward,  account  of,  ib.  I9O 
Sir  R.  account  of,  ii.  185,  186 

controverfy  of,  with  Dryden,  i.  vi, 
poetical  epillle  to,  ii.  185 

remarks  on,  ib.  186 
Huaibras,  remarks  on,  i.  53 
Huntingdon,  earl  of,  charatler  of  the,  i.  2. 
Hulband  his  own  cuckold,  epilogue  to  the,  ii.  499. 
Hulhai,  Vide  Rochefter  earl  of 
Hufs,  John,  commencement  of  his  attachment  to  Wickliffe's 

do6lrines,  ii.  28 
Hyde,  Ann,  Vide  York,  dutchefs  of, 

Xjaurence,  earl  of  Rochefter,  charafter  of,  i.  264, 
Lord  Chancellor,  account  of,  ib.  55. 
verses  to,  ib.  55 

remarks  on,  ib.  Ixsii^. 
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Imitation  in  tianflatlon,  definition  of,  iv.  79. 
Indian  Emperor,  epilogue  to  ii.  391 
Queen,  prologue  to,  ib.  388. 
epilogue  to,  ib.  390 
Infcription  on  Milton's  pi6lure,  ib.  309 
lo's  transformation  into  a  heifer,  from  Ovid,  iii.  411 
Ipliis  and  lanthe,  from  Ovid,  ib.  455. 
Ifliban,  Vide  Clayton,  Sir  R. 
Ilfachar,  Vide  Thynne  T, 

J. 

Jefuits,  animadverfions  on  the,  ii.  48. 
Johnfon,  Samuel,  account  of,  i.  295. 

's  Dr.  London,  remarks  on,  iv.  322 

Vanity  of  Human  Wiihes,  remarks  on^  ib.  367, 
372,  377,  380,  386,  394 
Jothran,  Vide  Halifax,  marquis  of 
Jothan,  Vide  Dartmouth,  Lord 
Juvenal  and  Horace,  parallel  between  iv.  240 
tranflations  from,  ib.  167 — 402 

remarks  on,  284,  296,  301,  366, 
370,  371,  374,  375,  394,  398 
Satire  Lib.  283 
IlL  ib.  299 
VI.  ib.  325 
X.  ib.  367 
XVI.  ib.  397. 
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Key  to  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  337. 
Killigrew,  Mrs,  Ann,  elegy  on,  ii.  259- 

remarks  on,    I.  Ixxxiv,   II. 
259 
Thomas,  account  of,  i.  194 
King  Arthur,  prologue  to,  ii.  489 
King's  Head  Club,  proceffion  of  the,  ib.  454 
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Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  poetical  epiftle  to,  ii.  247 

remarks  on  the,  ib. 

247 

Knight's  Tale,  or  Palamon  and  Arcite,  from  Chaucer,  iii.  55, 

remarks  on,  I.xcviii.  III.  67,70,  71,  72,  75, 

76,  78,  81,  89,  92,  97,    104,  106,  107, 

108,112,113,   114,    118,  121,   122,    125, 

127,  128,  129,  131,135,  136,  138,  139, 

147,  155,  156,  l6l. 
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Lachrymie  Mufarum,  account  of,  1.9. 

Lady  in  the  Arbour,  or,  the  Flower  and    the  Leaf,  from 
Chaucer,  iii.  211. 

remarks  on  the,  211,  213,  217,  219, 
220,  223,  225,  228,  231,233 
Lanfdowne,  Lord,  charafter  of  the  poetry  of,  ii.  229. 
Lawfon,  Sir  J .  account  of,  i.  98 
L'Eftrange,  Sir  R.  charafter  of,  ib.  327 
Lewis  XlVth,  anecdote  of,  i.  415 
Limberham,  prologue  to,  ii.  462 
Loadftone,  difcovery  of  the,  ib.  195. 
London,  city  of,  account  of  the  fire  of  the,  i,  157. 

condu6l  of  Charles  II.  on  the  fire  of  the,  ib. 

171 
dedication  to  the,  ib.  75 
Love  not  necefiary  in  tragedy,  ii.  428 
Loyal  Brother,  prologue  to  the,  ib.  453 
Lucilius,  the  fatirill,  charafter  of,  iv.  220 
Lucretius,  chara61:er  of  the  ftyle  of,  ii.  519 
tranflations  from,  ib.  555 — 577 

beginning  of  Book  I.  ib.  555 

II.  ib.  558 
latter  end  of  III.  ib.  562 

part  of  Book  V.  ib.  576 
Luther,  chara6ler  of,  ii.  36 

defence  of,  by  Atterbury,  ib.  54. 
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Mac  Flecknoe,  a  fatire,  li.  I69        ^ 
remarks  on,  ib.  170 
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Machinery  of  the  Chrlftian  Religion  unfit  for  iK)etry,  iv.  186. 

Guardian  Angels,  ib.  189 
Mahometanifm,  obfervations  on,  ii.  53 
Maimbourg's  cenfure  of  Calvinifm,  i.  ^84 
Man  of  Mode,  epilogue  to  the,  ii.  422 
Marvel^  Andrew^  account  of  i.  46 

author  of  the  *'  Growth  of  Popery,"  ib. 
346 
Mazarine  and  Richelieu,  parallel  between,  ib.  19 
Medalj  the^  a  fatire  againft  Sedition,  ib.  341 
remarks  on,  ib.  Ixxxiii 
prefatory  epistle  to  the  Whigs,  ib.  343 
Melanfthon,  charafter  of,  ii.  26 
Meleager  and  Atalanta,  from  Ovid  iii.  425 
Men  great,  catalogue  of,  i.  1 8 

Metamorphofes,  Ovid's,  tranflations  from,  iii.  359 — 551.  iv. 
1—67 

Book  T.  ib.  379 

the  Golden  Age,  ib.  384 

the  Silver  Age,  ib.  385 

the  Brazen  Age,  ib.  386 

the  Iron  Age,  ib.  386 

the  Giant's  War,  ib.  387 

Daphne  changed  into  a  laurel,  ib. 

404 
lo  into  a  heifer,  ib.  411 
Argus's  eyes  into  a  peacock's  train, 

ib.417 
Syrinx  into  reeds,  ib.  418 
Book  Vin.  part  of,  425 
Meleager  and  Atalanta,  ib.  425 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  ib.  445 
Book  IX.  part  of,  ib.  455 
Iphis  and  lanthe,  ib.  455 
Book  X.  part  of,  465 
Pygmalion  and  the  Statue,  ib.  465 
Cinyras  and  Myrrha,  ib.  470 
Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  ib.  489 
Book  XI.  part  of,  ib.  511 
^facus  changed  into  a  cormorant, 

ib.  511 
Book  XII.  515. 

XIII.  part  of,  iv.  1 . 
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MetamorphofeSj  Ovid'sj   the  Speeches  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses^ 
iv.  1 

the  death  of  Ajax,  ib.  24 

Acis,    Pol)phemus_,    and   Galatea^ 

ib.  27. 
Book  XV.  part  of,  ib.  37 
Pytliagoiiian  philofophy,  ib,  37 
Metaphiafe  tranftatlon,  definition  of,  ib.  79 
Michul,  Vide  Calheiine Queen 
Milbourne,  attacks  Dryden,  I.  x!ii 

fpecimen  of  a  tranllation  of  the  Georgics  by,   ib. 
xcii 
Milton  compared  with  Dante,  ii.  310 
character  of,  iv.  183 
infcription  on  the  pifcture  of,  ii.  309 
Miftakes  tlie,  prologue  to,  ib.  486 
Mithridates,  epilogue  to,  ib.  428 
Monktgeneral,  account  of,  i.  34 
Monmouth,  duke  of,  account  of,  ib.  210 

character  of,  ib.  252 
Moor,  Sir  J.  character  of,  ib.  334. 
Motteux,  Peter,  account  of,  ii.  232 

poetical  epiftle  to,  ib.  232 
Mulgrave,  earl  of,  account  of  the,  i.  263 
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Nadab,  Vide  Howard  of  Efcrick,  Lord 
Northleigh,  Mr.  John,  verfes  to  i,  436 
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Oates,  Titus,  account  of,  i.  247 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  ii.  336 

remarks  on,  I.  xcvii.  II   345 
the  death  of  Henry  Purcell,  ii.  304 
CEdipus,  epilogue  to,  ib.  432 
prologue  to,  ib.  430 
Og,  Vide  Shadwell 
Oldham,  Mr.  Elegy  on,  ii.  257 

remarks  on^  ib.  257 
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Orlnda,  Vide  Phillips,  IVIrs.  K. 
Ormond,  duke  of,  account  of,  i.  258 
dedication  to,  iii.  1 . 
behaviour  when  prifoner,  ib.  9- 
Dutchefs  of,  dedication  to,  ib.  47 
Oflbry,  earl  of,  account  of,  i.  259,  2G0 
Othniel,  Vide  Grafton,  duke  of 
Ovid,  an  antiquary,  iv.  I . 

character  of  his  ftyle,  li.  516.  iii.  370.  iv.  7 1 
and  Chaucer,  parallel  between  iii.   15,  22 

Virgil,  parallel  between,  i.  84 
ftriftures  on  the  mifplaced  wit  of,  iii.  25 
Ovid's   Amours,  tranflations  from  iv.  155 — 163 

Art  of  Love,  tranflations  from,  ib.  1 17 — 1<53 
!Metamorphofes,  tranflations   from,    iii.   359 — 551- 
iv,  1—67 
Oxford  univerfity,  epilogues  fpoken  to,  ii.  463,  466 

prologues  fpoken  to,  ib.  413,  439*  444, 
460,  468,  471 
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Palamon  and  Arcite,  or  the  Knight's  tale,  iii.  55 

remarks  on,  67,  70,  71,  72,  75,  76, 
78,  81,  89,  92,  97,  104,  106,  107, 
108,  112,113,  114,  118,  121,122, 
125,  127,  128,  129,  131,  135,  136, 
138,  139,  147,  155,  166,  l6l 
Panegyric  on  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Second,  i.  47- 

remarks 
on,  ib.  Ixxlli 
Paraphrafe  tranflation,  definition  of,  iv.  79 
of  Veni  Creator,  ii.  347 

remarks  on  the,  ib.  348 
Parfon,  charafter  of  a  good,  from  Chaucer,  iii.  267 
Pafton,  Mrs,  M.  Epitaph  on,  ii.  314 
Paul,  Father,  character  of,  ib.  75. 
Perfius,  charaSer  of,  iv.  230 

tranflations  from,  ib.  403 — 491 

remarks  on,  I.  xci.  III.  423,  448. 
prologue  to  Satire  I.  iii.  406 
Satire  I.  ib.  408 
II.  ib.  425 
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Perfius,  Satire  III.  iii.  435 
IV.  ib.  451 
V.  ib.46l 
Vr.  ib.  479 
Philips,  Mrs.  K.  account  of,  ii.  267 
Pilgrim,  epilogue  to  the,  ii.  505 
prologue  to  the,  ib.  502 
Player,  Sir  T.  account  of,  i.  290 
Poetry,  Art  of^  Boileau's,  tranllated  iv.  543—585 
Palloral,  ib.  555 
Elegy,  ib.  556. 
Ode,  ib.  557  - 
Epigram,  ib.  553 
Satire,  ib.  560 
Tragedy,  ib.  56 1 
the  Epic,  ib.  568 
Poetry,  true  fubje6ls  the  nioft  proper  for,  il.  439 
PopC;  boundlefs  power  attributed  to  the,  ib.  112 
Preface,  prefixed  to  the  Fables,  iii.  13. 
to  the  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  3. 

tranflations  from  Ovid's  Epiftles,  iv.  71 
Religio  Laici,  i.  371 
on  Tranflation,  ii.  511 
Profits  of  dramatic  poets,  ib.  500 
Prologues  and  Epilogues,  ib.  383 — 507. 
Prologue,  a,  ib.  442 

to  Albion  and  Albanius,  ib.  473 
Albumazar,  ib.  494 
Amboyna,  ib.  405 
Arviragus  and  Phelicia,  ib.  478 
Aureng  Zebe,  ib.  420 
Caefar  Borgia,  ib.  436 
Circe,  ib.  416 
Don  Sebaftian,  ib.  480 
the  Earl  of  Effex,  ib.  449 
Indian  Queen,  ib.  388 
King  and  Queen,  ib.  457 
King's  Houfe,  on  the  opening  of,  ib.  401 
King  Arthur,  ib.  489 
Limberham,  ib.426 
the  Loyal  Brothers,  ib.  453 

Miftakes,  ib.  486 
New  Houfe,  openuig  of  the,  ib.  409 
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Prologue  to  CEdipus,  ii.  430 

fpoken  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  ib.  413,  450, 

444,  460,  468,470 
to  the  Pilgrim,  ib.  502 

Prophetefs,  ib.  483 
Rival  Ladies,  ib.  .385 
Sir  Martin  Marr-all,  ib.  393 
Sophonifba,  ib.  439 
the  Tempeft,  ib.  394 
Troilus  and  Creffida,  ib.  434 
Tyrannick  Love,  ib.  396 
Prophetefs,  the,  prologue  to,   ib.  483 
Pulpit  madnefs,  from  1640  to  1630.  i.  27 
Purcell,  Mr.  ode  on  the  death  of,  ii.  304 
Pygmalion  and  the  Statue,  from  Ovid,  iii.  405 
Pythagorean  philofophy,  from  Ovid,  iv.  37 

Q. 

Quatrains,  advantage  of  writing  in,  i.  80 
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Rabftieka,  Vide  Player,  Sir  T. 
Radcliffe,  Lord,  dedication  to,  iii.  36 1 
Religio  Laici,  or  a  layman's  faith,  i.  369 
preface  to,  ib.  371 
remarks  on,  ib.  Ixxxvii 
Remarks  on  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  ib.  Ixxxi.  272,  275 
the  Annus  Mirabihs,  ib.  Ixxv.  91,   148,  175 
Aftraea  Redux,  ib.  iii.  Ixxi 
Britannia  Rediviva,  I.  xci.  II.  l62 
the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  iii.  175,  181,  188 
'  Stanzas  on  the  death  of  O.  Cromwell,  i.  Ixx,  13. 
Verfes  to  L.  C  Clarendon,  I.  Ixiii 
the  Epiftle  to  J.  Dryden,  ii.  236 
Eleonora,  I.  Ixxxv.  II.  295 
the  Flower  and   the    Leaf,  iii.  211,  213,  217, 
219,220,  223,  225,  228,  231,  233 
Elegy  on  Lord  Haftings,  i.  1,  7- 
Hind  and  Panther,  I.  Ixxxvii.  II.  12,  £44 
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Songs  in  Albion  andi\!banius,  ib.  369,  370,  371,  372,375 
Amboyna,  ib.  366 

the  Conquell  of  Granada,  Part  I.  ib.  562 

Part  II.  ib.  364 
Indian  Empefor,  ib.  359,  360 
Incantation  in  Q^^dipus,  ib.  368 
of  Jealoufy,  in  Love  Triumphant,  ib.  380 
in  King  Arthur,  ib.  374,  375,  376,  377 
the  Maiden  Queen,  ib.  361 
Sophonifba,  prologue  to,  ib.  439 
Southerne,  Mr.  Poetical  epiftle  to,  ib.  218 

character  of,  ib.  218 
Spenfer,  character  of,  iv.  182 
Stonehenge,  fpeculations  and  works  on,  ii.  192 

vilited  by  Charles  II.  ib.  197 
Sunderland,  earl  of,  character  of  the,  ib.32l 
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